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j enfuing pe eee to saan for the 
! Creation of the World, agreeably 
G mit to the Defcription thereof in the 
OVARY Book of Gene/fis, it cannot but be 
very neceffary in this Place, to difcourfe of the 
Nature of that Sacred Hiftory® the Style in which 
itis Writ, and how far itis tobe Extended. The 
Mifunderftanding of which Points has been, I 
think, the principal Occafion of thofe Perplexi- 
ties and Contrarieties into which Men have run 
-with relation to it; while fome have adher’d to 
_ the common and vulgar, tho’ lefs rational Expo- 
fition; without any Confideration of. Nature, 
Reafon, Philofophy, or juft Decorum in the 
| B feveral 


2 


Dr. Tho. 
Burnet’s 

Theory of 
the Earth, 
and 4r-- 
chaologia, 
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feveral Parts of it: And Others, on the contra- 
ry, have been fo fenfible of the Wildnefs and 
Unreafonablenefs of That, that they have -ven- 
tur’d to exclude it fyom any juft Senfe at all; af- 
ferting it to be a meer Popular, Parabolick, or 
Mythological Relation; in which the plain Let- 
ter is no more to be accounted for, or believ’d, 
than the fabulous Reprefentations of 4//op, or 
at beft, than the myftical Parables of our Saviour. 
Of what mifchtevous Confequence this latter is 
commonly efteem’d, I need not fay; a late ex- 
cellent Author, who thought it abfolutely ne- 
ceflary to be introduc’d, having felt Reflections 
fuficiently fevere, and feen Effects fufficiently 
mifchievous of fuch an JInterpretation:, And 
how unworthy of God, how incoherent and 
abfurd the former Expofition is in it felf, and 
muft be efteem’d by free and inquifitive Think- 
ers, ’tis not difficult to make appear to any im- 
partial Man, and fhall in this Difcourfe be par- 
ticularly attempted. Indeed I cannot but imagine 
that, as thofe who plead for the Mythological 
Senfe, do it only becaufe they fuppofe it impof- 


fible to give a commodious and rational Scheme 


of it on any other Hypothefis; and therefore 
will eafily and readily embrace any more literal 
Interpretation which fhal! agree to the Divine 
Attributes, the Reafon of their own Minds, and 


the true Syftem ° the World: So I think thofe 


who, notwithftanding its apparent Incongruities, 
adhere to the vulgar Expofition, will have great 


-reafon to encourage, and reft fatisfy’d in fuch 


“an Account, as fhall at once keep fufficiently 


clofe to the Letter of Mofes, and ‘yet be far 


from allowing what contradicts the Divine Wif- 


dom, Common Reafon, or Philofophick De- 


‘ductions: To both which therefore, I perfuade 


my 
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my felf this new Attempt ought not to be unac- 
ceptable. | 

But becaufe the principal Difficulty is likely 
to arife from the Prejudices and Prepoffeffions 
of the latter, and from the vulgar and common 
Notions already fix’d in the Minds of moft Men, 
relating. to this Mo/aick Creation; I fhall in this 
Place chiefly have a refpeét to them, and endea- 
vour to evince, That the Notions they have en- 
tertain’d of the Nature, Style, and Extent of the 
Creation of the World in Six Days, are falfe, 
precarious, and no lefs contrary to the Holy 
Scriptures themfelves, than to found Reafon and 
true. Philofophy. The Propofition. therefore 
which fhall be the Subject of this Differtation, 
and includes the whole Point before us, fhall be 
this:' Ihe Mofaick Creation is not.a Nice and 
Philofophical Account of the Origin of all Things.; 
but an Hiftorical and True Reprefentation of the 
Formation of our jingle Earth out of a confusd 
Chaos, and of the fucceffive and vifible Changes there- 
of each Day, till it became the Habitation ef Man- 
kind. 

That this Propofition is exactly agreeable to 
that Account, which in the following Theory is 
given of this Creation, will be evident upon the 
Perufal thereof; and that the fame Propofi- 
tion is alike agreeable to the Defign and Style.of 
the Sacred’ Penman in the firft Chapter of Ge- 
nefis, is what J am now to make appear. And 
that I fhall endeavour to do by the following Ar- 
guments; which though they might. have ,been 
diftinguifhed, and fuited to the feveral Branches 
of this Affertion, yet for Eafe I fhall.wave that 
Nicenefs, and fet.them down indifferently in that 
Order they were put into by my own Thoughts, 
before I intended to adapt them to the juft,Form 

| ws 
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of the foregoing Propofition: Strength of Rea- 
foning, more than Exactnefs of Compofure, be- 
ing the Aim of the Author in this whole Theory : 


‘And if he be found to go upon folid Grounds, 


he hopes the Reader will never the lefs embrace 
the Conclufions, becaufe of the [naccuracy of 
the Style, or Harfhnefs of the Periods ; which 
wholly to have avoided, he freely owns, would 
to him have been more tedious and operofe than 
the Work it felf; and fo he hopes ’twill not be 
expected from him by the Inquifitive Reader : 
Which Apology once for all he defires may be 
accepted, and call’d to mind whenever (as too 


frequently it will) there fhall be Occafion in the 


following Pages. 


I, The very firft Words of Mos plainly im- 
ply, That the Production of all the World out of 


“Nothing, which we ufually ftyle Creation, was pre- 


Gen. i. I. 


cedaneous to the Six Days Works, given an Ac- 
count of in the fame Chapter. In the beginning God 
created the beaven and the earth, fays the Scripture ; 
which is, as I take it, a Preface or Introdu- 
tion to the following Account, and may be 
thus paraphras’d: “* Although that Hiftory of 


°¢ the Origin of the World, which fhall now be 


G 


6 


6 


nw 


given you, donot extend any farther; as will 
‘© appear prefently, than that Earth we live up- 
«© on, with thofe Bodies which peculiarly be- 
long to it; and fo the reft of the Univerfe be 
not at all direétly concern’d therein; and al-. 
though the fame Hiftory will not reach to the” 
Creation of the Matter, but only Production 
<¢ of the Form, and Difpofition of the Earth it 
<«¢ felf: Yet, to prevent any Mifunderftanding, 
«© and obviate any ill Effects of perfect Silence 
“«¢ touching thefe Things, I am oblig’d, by the - 
ss Divine 


arn a 


ce 


nr 
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«* Divine Command, to affure you, That the 

«¢ Original of all Beings whatfoever, was pri- 

«© marily owing to that fame God of Jrael, 

%¢ whofe Works I am going to relate; and that 

<¢ not.only this Earth, with all its Bodies, but 

<¢_the vaft Frame of Univerfal Nature, was by 

<¢ him. at firft created out of Nothing, and dil- 

<¢ pos’d into thofe feveral Syftems which now 

«© are extant,.and make up what, in the largeft. 

“¢ Senfe, is ftyl’d Heaven and Earth, or the whole 

« Worlds | | 

This. Senfe of the Words is allow’d by our 

late: Excellent, Commentator, the Right Reve- 

rend the.late Lord Bifhop of Ely; whofe Sen- 
‘timents cannot but be juftly valued by all who 

are converfant in his Expofitions of the Holy 
Scriptures; and is, I think,, not a little confirm’d 

by the following Words; And the Earth was with- Gen. i, 2; 
out Form.and Void, and Darknefs was upon. the Face . 
of the Deep,, and the Spirit of God moved on the 

Hace of the Waters. Where ’tis clear, that as foon 

as. the Holy Writer defcends to the Defcription 

of the, Chaos, .and.the commencing.of the Six 

Days Creation, he mentions not a Word. of. any 
Production out of Nothing, (before fuppos’d and 
afferted to have been paft and done, In the Be- 
ginning of Things.) He omits and thereby feems 
to-exclude that Heaven,. or thofe Superior Syftems 

of the World already fpoken of, from any Place 
therein: And. by the whole Coherence appears to 
confine the Narration following, to. the, Earth 

alone, with its Dependances, . Mo/es does not fay, 

as;the common Expofitors do, ‘* That juft at 

§* the Commencing. of the Six Days Work, the 

«¢ Barth, and all the. reft. of the World was 

-*¢ originally produc?d 3... But;that,. When God 

‘* had (formerly) created. all the: World, which 
Ee eee ce GOL Tec is 
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«¢ is ufually diftinguifh’d into the Heaven and 
«¢ the Earth, the Latter of thefe, (the Confide- 
ration whereof was alone pertinent to’ the 
« prefent Defign) at the Time preceding’ the 
¢¢ Six Days Work, was in a Wild,. Irregular, 
«© and Dark Condition; or fuch a perfect Chaos, 
‘¢ as nothing but the Power of God, ‘and’ his 
Spitit’s moving on, and influencing the fame, 
«¢ could! évér havé reduc’d into a habitable 
“¢ World, | NOV REA ty OTE eh Dene 
This is a very eafy and natural Account of 
this Matter, and I’ think the moft obvious and 
genuine Signification of the Words: themfelves. 
And were not Mens Minds too much prejudic’d 
with other Apprehenfions, this alone’ might be 
fufficient to limit their Thoughts, and ‘prevent 
their Enquiries after any Creation of Bodies: out 
of Nothing in the Six Days Work; and’ their 
ftretching the fame beyond the Earth, eithet 
to the whole Syftem of Things, as the moft do; 
or indeed to the Solar Syftem, with which 
othérs'are-more modeftly contented in thé Café. 
Which two Things once granted: me, the’ Pro- 
pofition we are now upon would: foon’ be: efta- 
blifh’d, and little farther Labour become necef- 
fitysss e's one ana 
~ But that I may give’ all poffible Satisfaction, 
and Jay this Foundation firm, on which my Ac- 
count of the Me/aick Creation is entirely fuper- 
ftruéted ; I fhall more-at large prove thé fame 
Truths: Craving the Pardon of thofe Readers 


who are already fatisfy’d in thefe Matters, if IT 


fhall feem to them to infift too long on a plain 


Cafe; as perhaps they may (ahd that~I think 
very juftly) efteem this'to be. © 9° 
~ Andindeed, The Prejudices“of Men ‘are here 
fo great; their ill Opinion of Philofophical Hy- 


* 


pothefes 
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pothefes in thefe Cafes fo deeply rooted; the At- 
tempts hitherto made have been fo unfuccefsful, 
and befides, the Honour of God in his Holy 
Word is fo much concern’d ;, and the ufual Ex- 
pofitions of this Hifory of the Origin, of Things 
are fo poor, fo jejune, fo unbecoming the Pen- 
man, muchmore the primary, author of the fame ; 
that a large and full Difcourfe is but neceffary: 
And tho?it fhould prove fomewhat prolix, ’twill 
be, *tis hop’d, not improper ; but as well fervice- 
able ‘to Reljeion as to Philofophy; by refcu- 
ing this Ancient, Venerable and Sacred Account 
of the Origin of Things, frony fuch. falfe and 
unwary Gloffes as have been, and ftill are. pur 
upon it; as have'rendred' it, in the Opinion of 
too many, an uncouth and incredible Syftem; 
nay, fomewhat below fome of thofe Ocoyovias or 
Kocuoyoviee which the imperfect Traditions of the 
Heathen World enabled them to defcribe. To 
proceed therefore in the Arguments before us, 
I afirm, 


“Tl.” That the Wards here us’d of Creating, 
Making or Framing. of Things, on which the 
main Strefs is laid, in the Style of Scripture are 
frequently of no. larger Importance than the 
Propofition we are upon does allow; and figni- 
fy no more than the ordering, difpofing, chan- 
ging, or new modelling thofe Creatures which 
exifted already, into a different, and fometimes 
perhaps a better, and more. ufeful State than they 
were in before. I do not-fay this is the utmoft, 
or only Importance of thefe Words; Ihave al- 
_ ready allow’d, that Creating, in the firitt Words 
of Genefis, includes Producing out of Nothing ; 
and Tadd, that.in our common Creed, where- 
in we profefs our Faith in God the Father Al- 
ee B 4 mighty, 


8 


Num. xvi. 
30. 


Ifa. xlv. 7. 


y 8, 


ag Ixy. 
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mighty, Maker of Heaven and Earth; the Words 
are, agreeably to the Extent of the Divine 
Power, and the Nature of that Profeffion, to be 
taken in the fame large and comprehenfive Senfe: 
And the like is to be faid of many other Places 
of the Holy Scripture. But then I obferve with- 
al, that the other more narrow and limited Senfe 
is very common and familiar in the Holy Wri- 


‘ungs 5 ; and therefore, where the Subject-matter 


and Coherence require it, as I think ’twill be 
evident they do in the prefent Cafe, thefe Words 
both may and ought to be taken in the fame limi- 
ted Acceptation. 

This Signification of the two latter Words 
Make and Frame, will, I fuppofe, be granted 
me by all; and that the fame is as true of the 
other word Create, the following Texts will fuf- 
ficiently evince; and from the promifcuous Ufe 
of them all, and others of a like Importance, 
might however be fairly fuppos’d. Jf, fays 
Mofes, the Lord make a new thing, or Create a 
Creature, and the Earth open her Mouth and /wal- 
low ibem up. Where none can imagine any Thing 
produc’d out of Nothing; but only fuch an. un- 
ufual and miraculous difpofal of Things as would 
at once demonftrate God’s. Vengeance againft 
the Wicked, and his abfolute Command over all 
Creatures.. Thus God himfelf fays, I form the light 
and Create darknefi; I make peace and Create evil ; 
T the Lord do all thefe things: Where the Ob jects 
of the Divine Creation being not real and fub- 
ftantial Beings, could not be capable of a pro- 
per Production out of Nothing: Which alfo is 
the Cafe in the Verfe immediately following, Let 

righteoufne/s fpring up together, I the Lord have 

Created it. Thus alfo, fays God by the fame 

Prophets J Create new Heavens and anew er 
whic 
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which, tho’ the very Cafe before us, yet. would 
oddly enough be expounded of an Annihilation of. 
the World, and a Reproduction of it again. But 
what comes {till more home to our Purpofe is,. 
that in the very Hiftory of the Creation it felf, 
the Word Create as well as Make, is us’d in, the 
Senfe we contend for; the very fame Things be- 
ing afcrib’d to the Creating and Making Power 
of God, . which are alfo defcrib’d as the regular 
Offspring of the Earth and Seas:, God Created Gen. i.21, 
reat Whales, and every living Creature that mo- 
vetb; which the waters brought forth abundantly 
after their kind. And God faid, Let the,Earth y 24, 2. 
Bring forth the living Creature after his kind, Cattle 
and creeping thing, and Beaft of the Earth after bis a ae 
kind; and it was fo: And God made the Beaft.of the... ’ 
Earth after bis kind, and Cattel after.their, kind, 
and every thing that creepeth upon the Earth after « 
his kind: And God faw:that it was good.. 

So that fince the, Words made ufe. of in. the 

Hiftory of the Creation are there, and.every ° 
- where taken promifcuoufly; fince fome of them 
are, by the Confeffion of all, of no larger, Im- 
portance than the Propofition before us will.ad-— 
mit; and.fince, laftly, that Word, of which the 
greateft Doubt.canarife, has been prov’d.not.only 
in other Texts of Scripture, but insthe very Hi- 
ftory of which we are treating, to be-of no. more 
determinate Signification than the reft, and alike 
capable of the Senfe we here put upon. it; I 
think *tis a clear Cafe, that if no Argument can 
be drawn from fuch Words for,- yet neither can | ~ 
there juftly be any againft, that Propofition we  _....5 
are now upon. : Bia eed areas (9S: ek Rear 


ITf. ‘Thofefynonymous Phrafes, 7; be World 3 OF | 
the Heavens, and the Earth, under, which the Ob- 
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ject of the fix Days Creation is comprehended 
every where in Scripture, do not always denote 
the whole Syftem of Beings; no, nor any great 
and general Portion of them; but are in the Sa- 
cred Style frequently, if not moftly, to be re- 
ftrain’d to the terraqueous Globe with its depen- 
dences ; and confequently both may, and, if the 
fubject matter require it, ought to be underftood 
in fuch a reftrained Senfe, and'no other: That 
by thefe Phrafes the Mo/aick Creation, or fix days 
work is ufually: underftood, is evident every 
where in Scripture, as the following Texts will 
-<.. eafily-evince:- God who made the World; and alt 
Acts Xvi. things therein. The Divine Noy G» was in the World, 
oe 10,4nd the World was made by Him, and the W7orldkuew 
Mat. xiii. Him not. Hence thofe frequent Expreffions, From 
35.& the Foundation of the World, from the Beginning of the 
roe: '. World, from the Creation of the World, and before the 
Lakewe World was; which, tho’ capable of including 
50. more, muft’ yet be allow’d to have generally a 
John xvii. peculiar, nay, fometimes, a fole regard tothe fix 
5 o4-. days work, particularly ftyl’d by St. Mark, The 
ate Beginning of the Creation which God created. ~ * 
Eph.i.4. In the fame manner, and with the like’ fre- 
Heb. iv. 3.quency, the other Phrafe, Heaven‘and Earth, de- 
eye 26. notes the fame fix days work alfo: Thus the Hea- 
Apc ee and the Earth were finifb’d, ‘and all the Hoft 
xiii. 8.& Of them. “Thefe are the Generations of the Hea- 


“ie vens and of the Earth when they were created , 
ar 


places. We. 

“°And that both the World, and Heaven and 

Earth, fignify' the terraqueous Globe alone, with 
U its 
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its Air ‘or Attofphere, and other Appurtenan- 
ces, without including the whole Univerfe, nay, 
or Solar Syftem alfo, (which yet: I do not deny 
fometithesto be comprehended’ therein) the fol- 
lowing Texts will fufficiently few. Our Lord 
fays of the Woman. who pour’d the Ointment 
on him, Wherefiever this: Gofpelfoall be: preach= 
ed in’ the whole World,” there fball alfo this which 
this Woman bath done be told for a-memorial of 
ber, His Charge and Commiffion’ tochis Apo- 
ftles’ was, Go ye into! Al ibe Worlds and preach 
the-Gofpel to every Creature. T. be Tempter came 
to Fefus; and fhe d him Alb the’: Kingdoms of 
the World; and the Glory of them, Tall which 
places; -no- other‘ than: the Habitable Earth can 
be underftood: -“And-*tis -ftill £6 frequent ‘and 
natural for Meh’ to aifé. this manner of Speech 
in the fame reftrained -Senfe: to: this: very day, 
that one may the léfs wondérat the ‘Sacred -Style 
in‘ this: Cafe. But 'this'word, #be World, having 
not fo much diffietlty init; no# being: fo much 


Ir 


Mat. xxvi. 
I 


Mark xvi. 


Is. 
Mat: iv. 8. 


ftood ‘upon, as théfe which follow; the Heavens _ 


and tbe Earth, 1 Mall 'no longer infift upon it, 
But proceed: -ivtobrit baa etic 

“find here, when the World, as'a-totum integrale, 
is divided’ into its ‘two conttadiftina Parts, the 
Heavens andthe Earth, “it willbe faid; That by 
fuch a Phrafe or Enumeration of the Parts of 


the Univerfé; no lefs can. be nieant than thes oo 


whole World in the largett Acceptation ; or, 


however, more muft be mtended than the bare. ,; ... 
Earth, whichis: but one Mémber‘or Branch, aridy'xx 2: 


fo'<ertainly Jef than that whole of Which it isa > 


tac : ye | § 
Tn anfwer whereto, I freely confefs; That the 
. . wy os) ei Aidoeh d) = yy j ; ate ir entire 
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entire Univerfe ;. an Inftance of which the firft 
words of ;Gene/is have already afforded us; but 
that they always. do fo, I have reafon to deny. 
As the: Signification of the Zarth is known, and 
capable of no Ambiguity, fo ’tis quite other- 
wife with the word Heaven, which in common 
‘ ufe, and the facred Authors, fometimes refers to 
2 Cor. xii.the feat of the Bleffed,. or, in St. Paul’s Phrafe, 
e ‘the third Heaven; fometimes to the Place of the 
Sun, Moon, and Stars ;. and otherwhiles is no far- 
’' ther to be,extended than the Clouds, or the open 
* Expanfum about the Earth, where the Air, At- 
~~ mofphere, Meteors, Clouds and Volatils,. have 
their Abode. Inftances of the.two former Signi- 
fications, were it pertinent to.my prefent Purpofe, 
might eafily be produc’d;,. but that ‘not. being 
fo, I fhall.wave the fame, .and only, prove the 
third and, laft Signification,.namely, That by 
the Heavens is frequently underftood, nothing 
more than..the.Atmofphere of the Earth,. with 
its appendant or contained. Bodies. ad OR ke 
Gen jr, 2) Ehuss God made the Firmament, and dtvided 
g. the Waters which were under. the Firmament, from 
the Waters which were above the Firmament 3,,and it 
was fo. And God. calledthe Firmament,, Heaven. 
Which Place is fo, exprefs; and in the, very 
‘Hiftory it felf, which, we:areaboutsalfo,..thatur 
“ought to be of,peculiar-Force in, the prefent Cafe. 


Cap. xi. 4¢Fhus alfo the Builders of Babel faid,. Goto, Let 


us, build as.a,City, -and a) Lower yi) whofe Top. may 

Bintiis. 14 reach. unto, Heaven... So mention is made, of Cities 
Mat. xxivigreat and fencd-up to Heaven,...\The Clouds pais 
30. by the name of the Clouds, of Heaven, ‘nays. they 
gi are by the P/almijt, (agreeably to the Interpo- 
fition of the: Expanfum,; Firmament. of , Heaven 

-on -the.fecond: Day of theCreation - between, the 
Superior and inferior Waters) made as it were 

its 
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its fartheft Boundaries and Limits; the Waters 


T3 


contain’d in them being call’d, Waters which are pp}, 


above the Heavens, The very Fowls which {till cxlviii. 4. 
refide nearer to the Earth, are ftyl’d the Fowls of yor. viii. 
Heaven; and were originally appointed to fly 20. & 
above ihe Earth in the open Firmament of Hea- Xii\. 32. 
ven. By all which Places *tis evident, That the Ge2. |: 20. 


word Heaven is commonly fo far from including 
the Sun or Planetary Chorus, (much lefs the 
fix’d Stars, with all their immenfe Syftems) that 
the Moon, our attending and Neighbour Pla- 
net, is not taken in: The utmoft Bounds of our 
Atmofphere, being fo of this our Heaven alfo: 
which was the only Point which remain’d to be 
clear’d, | 
But here, before I proceed further, I muft 
take notice of a confiderable Objection, which 
threatens to wreft this Argument out of my 
Hands, and indeed to fubvert the entire Founda- 
tion of the Propofition before us; and ts, I free- 
ly own, the main Difficulty in this whole Mat- 
ter; and’tis this, That fuch a Senfe of the Words, 
World, and Heaven, and Earth, as has been plead- 
ed for, whatever may be faid in other Cafes, 
will yet by no means fit here, nor take in all the 
Extent of the Mo/aick Creation; becaufe ’tis cer- 
tain, that neither the Light, by whofe Revolu- 
tion Night and Day are diftinguifh’d; nor the 


-Sun, Moon, and Stars, which are fet in that Fir- Gen 


114, 


mament of Heaven of which Mo/fes fpeaks, be- 15, 17: 


long to our Atmofphere, or are limited by 
thofe Boundaries, within which we confine 
the prefent Hiftory; and’tis equally certain, that 
both of them pertain to the Mo/aick Creation, 
and are the firft and fourth Days Works therein ; 


and by confequence, it may be faid, the Subject. 


of the fix Days Creation’ muft be the whole 
Syftem 
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Syftem of the heavenly Bodies, or at leaft-that 
particular one in which the Earth is, and is ftyl’d — 
the Solar Syftem. 

Now this Objegtion i is in part already taken 
off by the Senfe in -which the Production and 
Creation of Things has been fhewn to be fre- 
quently taken in the Holy Scriptures ; whereby 
there appears to be no Neceffity of believing 

- thefe Bodies to have been then originally brought 
into Being, when they are firft mention’d in the 
Mofaick Creation. 

But becaufe this is not meerly the chief, but 
only confiderable Objection againft the Propo- 
fition we are upon; becaufe it feems to have. 
been the principal Occafion of Mens Miftakes 
and Prejudices about this whole Hiftory ; and 
becaufe ’tis the fingle Inftance wherein this en- 
tire Theory, fo far as I know, feems to recede 
from the obvious Letter of Scripture; ’twill 
be but proper to give it a particular Review, 
and clear withal, not only this, but. feveral 
other like Expreffions and Paflages, in the Holy 
Scripture. 

Now, in order:to the giving what Satisfaction 
I can in this Point; let it be confider’d, That 
as to the firft Point, the Creation of Light on 
the firft Day, it is not at all afferted in the Hiftory; 

_  butonly that then it firft appear’d in the World: 
Gen.i.3, God faid, Let there be light, and there was light. 
5: And God faw the light that it was good; and God 

divided the light from the darknefi. And God 

‘called the light Day, and the darknefs he called 

JINight. And, indeed, Light does not feem ca- 
pable it felf of Creation out of Nothing in a pro- 

per Senfe; tho’ the luminous Body from whence 

*tis deriv’d be fo. And accordingly St. Paul, 
with reference to this very Day’s Work, exprefles 

It 
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it exceeding properly, when he fays, that God at 
this Time commanded the light to Jhine out of 2 Cor.iv. 
darknefs. Which original Commencement of the® ~’ ’ 
Light upon the Face of the Earth this firft Day 
of the Mofaick Creation being not only allow’d, 
but particularly accounted for in the following 
Theory, this can be no Difficulty in the prefent 
Cafe. The Creation therefore of the Heavenly 
Bodies, the Sun, the Moon, and the Stars, is 
the fole remaining Difficulty in the Cafe before 
us, And that would not appear fo hard, if the 
Tranflation of the Words of Mo/es were but amend- 
ed, and the Verfes hereto relating, read thus: 
And God faid, Let there be lights in the firma- Gen.i.14, 
ment of the Heaven, to divide the day from the 's»*9,17. 
night ; and let them be for figns, and for feajons, 
and for days, and years; and let them be for lights 
in the firmament of the Heaven, to give light upon 
the Earth, and it was fo. And God having (before) 
made two great lights, the greater light to rule the 
day, and the leffer light to rule the night; and 
having (before) made the fiars alfo, God fet them 
in the firmament of Heaven, to give light upon 
the Earth, &c. or, which is all one, And God 
had (before) made two great lights, the greater 
light to rule the day, and the leffer light to rule the 
night; he bad (before) made the ftars alfo: and 
God fet them in the firmament, &c. In which 
Rendring, ’tis only changing the perfeétum for the 
plufquam perfetium, and every Thing is clear and 
eafy, and the Objection vanifhes of its own ac- 
cord; the Creation of the heavenly Bodies be- 
ing hereby affligned to a former Time, and the 

ork of the fourth Day no other than the pla- 
cing them in our Firmament; according as the 
Account hereafter to be given does require. 


Now 
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Now to prove this a fair and juft Interpre- 
tation, (to omit that the Creation of the Hea- 


vens and Heavenly Bodies had been related Je- 


Gen. ii. 2. 


fore the fix Days Work) ’tis only neceffary to 
obferve, that the Hebrew Tongue having no 
plufquam perfeftum, mutt, and does fometimes 
exprefs the Senfe of it by the perfecium; and 
that, accordingly, the particular Circumftances, 
of each Place muft alone determine when there- 
by the Time prefent, and when that already 
paft and gone, is to be underftood. How many 
Knots in the Scripture the Omiffion of this Ob- 
fervation has left unfolv’d, and which being 
obferv’d, would be immediately untied, I fhall 
not go about to enumerate; there being fo ma- 
ny in the very Hiftory before us, of the Ori- 
ein of the World, that I fhall not go one jot 
farther for Inftances to confirm the before-men- 
tion’d Tranflation ; and which, on the Aecount 
of their Agreement in Place, will more forcibly 
plead for a like Agreement in Senfe alfo. Ox 
the feventh day God had ended bis work which he 
had made, and he refted on the feventh day from 
all bis work which be bad made. He bad refted 


from all bis work which God had created and made. 


The Lord God had not caufed it to rain 
on the Earth, and there had net been a man to till 


‘the ground; but there had gone up a mift from 
the Earth, and bad water’d the whole face of the 


ground; and the Lord God had formed Man out 
of the duft of the ground, and had breathed into 
his noftrils the breath of life. And the Lord 
God had planted a garden eaftward in Eden. —~ 
find out of the ground bad the Lord God made 


“to grow every tree that is pleafant to the fight, 


and good for food. And out of the ground 
the Lord God had formed every beaft of the 
ld 
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field, and every fowl of the air. In all which 
Places the whole Context is fo clear’d by this 
rendring, and fo many ftrange Abfurdities avoid- 
ed, that there is, I think, all imaginable Reafon 
to acquiefce in it. 

And tho’ the fourth day’s work is among thofe 
other, where no fuch alteration need be made; in 
which therefore it may feem hard to allow of a 
fingle inftance againft the ufe in the precedent and 
fubfequent Context in the firft Chapter, yet the 
circumftances of that day being peculiar ; the like 
mixture of the perfectum and plu/quam perfettum 
being in the fecond Chapter, and in other places 
of Scripture to be obferv’d; and.a diftinét work 
being {till hereby preferv’d to that day, the 
placing the Sun, Moon, and Stars in our Fir- 
mament, which otherwife is after a fort dou- 
ble; do all, in good meafure, take away the 
force of fuch Reafoning, and confpire to allow 
us that Interpretation before given, and thereby 
to fecure the Propofition before us from that 
grand Objection which feemed capable of cau- 
fing fo great an obftruction in our courfe. But 
if any fhould be diffatisfy’d with this Anfwer, I 
fhall, for their fakes, enter deeper into this matter ; 
and, without any affiftance from what has been 
already faid, endeavour to eftablifh the Propofi- 
tion before us, and take away the foundation of 
the prefent difficulty. 

And here I obferve, That the Scripture all 
along accommodates its felf to the vulgar Appre- 
henfions of Men, with relation to fuch Points 
of Natural Philofophy as they were ‘not able to 
comprehend; and in particular, with relation to 
the Site, Diftance, Maenitude, Ufe, and Mo- 
tions of the Heavenly Bodies.’ Tho’ thefe be 
really very diftinét,-as well as diftant from the 

Earth, 


| 
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Earth, with all its Dependances; yet are they 


rarely, if ever, fo confider’d in the Holy Scri- 
ptures. They are all along there reprefented as 


fiery Luminaries plac’d in our Atmofphere, and 
‘as much belonging to, and depending on the 


Earth as the Clouds, Meteors, or other Aerial 
Phenomena: And fo ’tis no wonder that in the 


Hiftory before us, they are included among the 
reft of their Fellows, and come within the verge 
of the Mofaick Creation, notwithftanding its 


proper limits be no larger than we here affign 


thereto. In order to the accounting for which 
things, I fhall, 


(1.) Shew the Truth of the Obfervation, in 


‘feveral inftances from the Holy Scriptures. 


(2.) Shew the rational Original and Occafion 
of fuch ways of {peaking. 


(3.) Explain what, according to my Notion, 


-muft be meant by the Creation or Production 


of thefe Heavenly Bodies in the Mo/aick Hifto- 
ry before us; and prove fuch a Conftruction 


to be agreeable to the facred Style in other 


Places. 


(4.) Affign fome Reafons, why, in a Hiftory 
of the Origin of our Earth, thefe remote and 


diftant Bodies come to be taken notice of, tho’ 
-their own proper Formation did not at ali belong 


to it. 


a.) I fhall fhew the truth of the Obfervation, 
in feveral Inftances from the Holy Scriptures ; 
namely, that. the.Heavenly Bodies are no other- 
wife there defcribed than with relation to our 


Earth, and, as Members and.Appurtenances of 


our Atmofphere. And this Obfervation is. con- 
firm’d by the firft mention. that is made of them 


in 
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in this very Hiftory we are upon; all the Cir- 
cumftances whereof fully atteft the truth of what 
is here affirm’d of them. When God faid Let Gen.i. 35 
there be Light, or when the Light firft difplay’d 4,5. 
it felf, notwithftanding thofe numberlefs advan- 
tages accruing to the whole World therefrom, 
none are taken notice of but fuch as refpect our 
Sublunary World. °T was entirely with regard 
to our Light and Darknefs, our Day and Night, 
that all was done, as far as can be colleéted 
from the Words of Mos. Thus, as foon as the 
Heavenly Bodies are made, tho? they be univer- 
fally ufeful, and belong to the entire Solar Sy- 
ftem, yet are they here plac’d in the Firmament of 
our Heaven, (a Phrafe us’d in this Hiftory for y 14, rs, 
our Air only ) to divide our Day from Night, to 6, 17,18. 
~ be tous for figns and feafins, for days and years; 
to be for lights in the firmament of heaven to Live 
light upon the earth to rule over our day and night, 
to divide our light from darknef;. And as to the 
order of their Introdu€tion, ’tis not that of their 
own proper Greatnefs or Dignity, but that of 
their re/peffive Appearance and Ufes here below. 
All which is far from a full account of the real 
Original, univerfal Intentions, and true Places of 
thefe.Glorious Bodies; but on the Suppofition 
here made ufe of, exactly eafy and natural, A- 
greeably whereto, when our Air is cloge’d with 
grofs Vapours, fo as to hide or disigure their 
‘Faces to us, The Sun is faid to be turn’d into Aik To: 
Darknefs, and the Moon into Blood ; and when 
fome Aerial Meteors, call’d by their Names, and 
for a moment refembling them, fhoot and dro 
“down in the Air; the Stars are {aid to fall from Mat. xxiv. 
fleaven. The Sun and*Moon, as if they were29.  ~ 
two Globes‘of Fire and Light pendulous’ in our 
Air, ‘and hanging over’ certain places) are order’d 
“ G2 to 
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to fiand ftill, the one upon Gibeon, the other ix 
the Valley of Aijalon. The Sun is reprefented as 


Pfal..xix. fet in a Tabernacle, rejoycing as a Giant to run 


4, 5,6. 


Vide Pfal. 
civ. 1,&c. 
Ifaiah xl, 
am aes 


his race. His going forth, is faid to be from the 
end of Heaven, or the Horizon; and bis circuit 
unto the ends of it. All which Expreffions, with 
many others through the whole Bible, plainly 
fhew, That the Scripture did not intend to teach 
Men Philofophy, or accommodate it felf to the 
true and Pythagorick Syftem of the World. The 
Holy Writers did not confider the Heavenly Bo- 
dies abjolutely, as they are great and noble in 
themfelves, main and glorious Parts of the Uni- 
verfe, very diftinét from our Earth, plac’d at 
various and immenfe Diftances from it, and 
from one another; defign’d for, and fubfervient 
to very many, very wife, and very comprehen- 
five Ends and Methods of the Divine Provi- 
dence; difpos’d in a regular order, in propor- 
tionate and harmonious Periods and Revolutions, 
and finally endued with mighty Powers and In- 
fluences, with refpect to numerous and vaft Sy- 
ftems of Beings. Under fuch a confideration 
we might have expected another fort of Repre- 
fentation of the Heavenly Bodies, their .Origi- 
nal, Defigns, Courfes, and Circumftances, than 
the foregoing Texts, or their parallels, every 
where afford us. But if we look on them un- 
der the Notion of Neighbcur- Luminaries, which 
are fituate at the utmoft bounds of our Atmo- 
fphere, and belong, as well as the Clouds, to 
our Earth; which are appointed to be our pe- 
culiar Attendants, and a part of our Retinue ; 
ferve our fingle Neceffities, and every day rife 
and fet on purpofe to provide for our Advan- 
tage and Convenience: If, I fay, we thus look 
upon them, (as all Men not otherwife taught 


by 
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by Aftronomy do and muft) the Texts above- 
cited, and the whole current of the Holy Books 
will eafily accord and correfpond to fuch a Sy- 
ftem. And I dare appeal to any impartial and 
competent Judge, to which of the foremention’d 
Schemes the moft obvious and eafy Senfe of 
the Expreffions of Scripture hereto relating are 
adapted; and whether it does not ufually fpeak 
as an honeft and inquifitive Countryman, who 
no more doubted of the Heavenly Bodies, than of 
the Clouds appertaining to the Earth ; rather than 
asa new Aftronomer, who knew them to be vaitly 
diftant from, and to have nothing in a_ peculiar 
manner to.do with the fame, Which will be lefs 
wonder’d at, when we confider in the next place, 
(2.) The Reafon and Occafion of fuch ways 
_ of fpeaking. And here I fhall not content my 
felf in general to obferve, that the defign of Di- 
vine. Revelation was quite of another Nature, 
than requir’d a nice Adjuftment and Philofophick 
Explication of the Natural World; that the Ca- 
pacities of the People could not bear any fuch 
things; that the Prophets and Holy Penmen 
themfelves, unlefs over-rul’d by that Spirit which 
{pake by them, being feldom or never Philofo- 
phers, were not capable of reprefenting thefe 
things otherwife than they, with the Vulgar, un- 
derftood them: That even, ftill, thofe who be- 
lieve the true Syftem of the World, are fore’d 
among the Vulgar, ‘and in common Converfa- 
tion to fpeak as they do, and accommodate their 
Expreffions to the Notions and Apprehenfions 
of the generality of Mankind: I fhall not, I fay, 
content my felf with fuch Obfervations, moft of 
which are ufually, and with good reafon, infifted 
on in the prefent cafe; but rather attempt to find 
out the true Origin and‘Source of fuch Notions 
C 3 and 
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and Expreflions, made ufe of, as by moft.other; 
Writers, fo efpecially by the Sacred Ones in the 


Holy Bible. 


God has fo fram’d the Eyes of Men, that 
when the diftance of Bodies, and their proper 
Magnitude is very great, they fhall both be im- 
perceptible tous. There is every way from our 
Eye a {pherical Diftance or Superficies which ter- 
minates our diftin€& Perception of Objects; and 
beyond which, all Diftances and Magnitudes, ab- 
folutely confidered, are not by us diftinguifhable. 
The Clouds, tho’ lying parallel to the Horizon, 
they are (fo far as comes at once within our 
view) almoft in the fame Plane, yet to us they 
feem bent into a concave Figure, or kind of He- 
mifpherical Superficies, almoft equidiftant on eve- 
ry Side from its Center, the Eye of the Specta- 
tor, and fo feemevery way to touch the Ground at 
a Mile or two diftance from him. And this hap- 
pens by reafon of the Imperfection of our Sight, 
which diftinguifhing remote Objeéts but to a 
certain diftance, beyond which the Clouds are, 
can have no other Idea_ of their Situation than 
{mall and like Objects at that Spherical Superficies 
would excite. On which Principle ’tis certain, 
that till Geometrick and Philofphick Principles 
rectify Men’s Notions, all Bodies whatfoever be- 
yond the Clouds, fuch as the Celeftial are, muft 
needs be efteem’d at the fame equidiftant Su- 
perficies with the Clouds, and appear among 
them, and by confequence ’twould be on this 
account, as poffible for the Vulgar to be per- 
fuaded that, the Clouds were vaftly remote from, 
and bear no relation to this Earth, as that the 
Sun, Moon, and Stars were fo; and to them as 
{trange to have found no account of the Forma- 
tion of them with that of the other vifible World, 
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as the omiffion’ of the Clouds would have been. 


It being impoffible that the Sun, for inftance,, 


tho’ fo many millions of Miles diftant, fhould 
to us appear above one or two from us; and alike 


impoffible that his bignefs, tho’ fo many thoufand. 


Miles in Diameter, {hould appear to be fo many 
Feet tous on Earth: As all who have any {kill 
in. Opticks very well know. | 


‘So that. fince thefe Heavenly Bodies are and. 


muft needs be to our. Sight and Imagination at 
the fame diftance with the Clouds, and confe- 
quently, as to ws, are with them plac’d in our 
own Air ; fince their vifible Magnitude, Situation, 
Motion, and Habitudes, are all one: with re/pet 
to us, as if they were really light and fiery Balls 
rowling upon or juft above the Clouds; fince 
their apparent Changes, Figures, Colour, Coun- 
tenances,' Effects,» and Influences would be (as 
far as Senfe'and vulgar Obfervation could deter- 
mine) on this Earth, and its Inbabitants, the 
very fame as were to be expected from fuch light 
and fiery Balls, revolving at the prefumed di- 
{tance ; when all wife. Men, efpecially theSacred 
Penmen, in their Writings defign’d for the Ad- 
vantage and Inftruction of all, condefcend ftill to 
the Apprehenfions and Capacities of Men, and 
{peak of the Being of things as they conftantly 
Appear; of which’ the Bible is full of Inftances: 
All thefe things confider’d, ’tis not to be won- 
der’d.at, that the Heavenly Bodies are account- 
ed Appendages ofvour Earth, :and agreeably 
thereto made mention of in the Mo/aick Crea- 
tion... pb = fhe DY ; 
- (3) I fhall,explain what, according to my 
Notion;: muft be meant by the! Creation or Pro! 
duction of thefe Heavenly: Bodies-in the Hiftory 
before us; and demonftrate fuch. a: Conftruction 
(: C 4 to 
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to be agreeable to the facred Style in other places. 
Now ’tis eafy to tell what is meant by their 
Creation in the cafe before us, when it has ap- 
pear’d that their Production out of nothing was 
precedaneous to the fix days Work, and that they 
are wholly confider’d as belonging to our Earth, 
and plac’d in our Air; viz. T heir primary being 
fo placd, their firft becoming vifible to Men on 
Earth, or in other words, their Original Appear- 
ing there. I mean in plain Engiifh, Light is faid 
then firft to.de, (for it being an effect of the 
Ficavenly Bodies, net a diftinét thing from them, 
is not by Mo/es, as I have already noted, faid to 
be made: or created, ) when the fuperior Regions 
of the Chaos were become fo far clear and de- 
fecate, that the Rays of the Sun in fome degree 
could penetrate the fame, enough to render a fen- 
fible Diftinétion» between Night and Day, or 
that fpace the Sun was above, and that it was 
beneath the Horizon. And agreeably, the Sun, 
Moon, and Stars, are then faid firft to de, or to 
be made, when afterwards the Air was rendred fo 
very clear and tranfparent, that thofe Lumina- 
ries became confpicuous, and their Bodies diftinct- 
ly vifible, as in a clear Day or Night they now 
appear to us. 

That this Expofition 1s Soniaebiale to the Scri- 
ture Style, is evident by this Obfervation, ‘That 
feveral things are there affirm’d to de, in: any 
certain manner, when only thofe effects we feel 
are fuch as they .would be were they fo indeed ; 
and *tis not unufual to affert: the being of any 
Caufe, when all thofe confequences are no other- 
wife in the World, and with regard to Men, 
than they-muft and would be upon: its real -Ex- 
iftence, without any exacter nicenefs as to. the 
truth of the fame. Abus asks is faid feveral-times 
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‘ to repent of fomewhat he had before done, when 
his future Actions are the very fame as would in 
Human, as well as Divine Affairs, be the cer- 
tain confequences of a proper Repentance: Thus 
alfo God is faid to be pleas’d or angry with Men, 
and that in a very pajfionate and /en/fible manner, 
when he confers fuch great Mercies, or infliéts 
fuch great Judgments, as were he really fo, he 
muft naturally do. Thus alfo Zyes and Ears are 
frequently fuppos’d of God, becaufe he as cer- 
tainly is confcious of all the A€tions and Speeches 
of Men, as if he really faw and heard the fame. 
In a different inftance, The Sun is faid to ftand 
fill or move, tho’ in propriety of Speech, as is now 
well known, thofe affections ought to be afcrib’d 
to the Harth, becaufe every thing, as to fenfible 
appearance, is in the fame condition as from the 
Annual and Diurna] Motions of the Sun, were 
they real, muft, and would obtain. The Sun is 
faid to be turn'd into Darknefi, and the Moon in- 
to Blood, as was juft now obferv’d, when, without 
any alteration in themfelves, they appear of a dark 
or bloody Countenance to the Inhabitants of the 
Earth. Nay, which is moft of all to our prefent 
purpofe, God is ther faid to make all things new, Apoc. xx. 
and to create a new Heaven, and a new Earth, 5. 
when, at the utmoft, he fo changes the Conftitu- Ifa. Ixv. 
tion and State of our Earth, as to render there-'” 
by this whole Sublunary World very different 
from, and much excelling that which formerly 
appear’d, In all which, and innumerable other 
Inftances, *tis plain and evident, that the Holy 
Writers do not confider merely how things are 
in themfelves, but how they are 4o us; not what 
is their: proper zature, but vifible appearance in 
the World, 

But here, left this: Doétrine fhould be abus’d, 

{ muft 
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I muft interpofe this neceffary caution, That 
fuch a liberty is neither by other Authors, nor 
the facred Penmen taken on all occafions, or in 
every cafe; but peculiarly when the fublimity 
of the Matter, the capacities of the People, the 
more eafy inftilling ufeful Principles into Men, 
or fome other weighty reafon, requires fuch an 
accommodation. Tis chiefly with regard to the 
Spiritual Nature, and fublime way of operation 
in God; or fuch Phyfical and Philofophick. 
Truths, as relate to diftant, invifible, or inac- 
ceffible bodies; the abfoluse Effences. or Affecti- 
ons. whereof, were not explicable to. the vulgar 
in a plain and natural manner. In which cafes. 
this Liberty in the Interpretation of Scripture is,- 
with the greateft Juftice to be allow’d. But 
*twere thence-very unreafonable to extend. it to; 
all others, or indeed to any, where the fame,. 
or as good Reafons were not affignable. _He who 
fhould argue; that becaufe the Literal fenfe of 
Scripture about the Corporeal Members, and. 


Human Paffions of the Divine Nature, is not 


to be. ftrictly urg’d; that therefore when he is 
call’d a Spirit, and reprefented as the Rewarder 
of Good, and the Punifher of Bad Men, thofe 
Expreflions are no more to be depended on; 


or he who fhould infer, that becaufe the Firft 


and Fourth Days Work, the Origin of Light, 
and the making of the Heavenly Bodies, mutt 
not be ftrictly literal, that therefore neither in 
the Mofaick Creation, ought the other four to 
be any more efteemed fo; he, I fay, that fhould 
thus argue..or infer, would be very unfair and 
unreafonable;. becaufe he would affert that in 
one cafe, without ground; which on; peculiar 
and weighty ones alone was allow’d in.!another, 
Lia! thofe things thar are afcrib’d to God, 

which 
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which evidently agree to his Nature and Idea, 
are fure to be literally underftood ; tho’ the 
other which are repugnant thereto be not: . And 
in like manner, ’tis but juft to believe, that fo 
much of the Mo/aick Creation, as related di- 
rectly to the Earth and its appurtenances, and fo 
came at once within the comprehenfion of the 
Hiftory, and of the capacities of the Readers, 
ought literally. to be interpreted; tho’? fome 
things extraneous to the formation of the Earth, 
and beyond the notice of the People, be to be 
taken in a different acceptation. Tho’ the com- 
mon ufe of Tropes and Figures make our Speech 
very often not to be /iteral, yet generally we can 
underftand one another very well without dan- 
ger of deception, or of turning plain Sentences 
into Allegorical Difcourfes, in our Converfation 
one with another. _ 

And ’tis evident that the Holy Books ought 
not to.be tormented or eluded, as to their ob- 
vious fenfe, on every occafion, under pretence 
that fome particular Texts are to be conftrued 
another way. That SACRED RULE ought 
forever RELIGIOUSLY to be obferv’d, 
That we never forfake the plain, obvious, eafy and 
natural fenfe, unlefs where the nature of the thing 
it felf, parallel places, or evident reafon, afford a 
folid and fufficient ground for fo doing. 

Now this being prefuppos’d, .I fhall leave it 
to the impartial Reader to judge, after the peru- 
fal of this whole-difcourfe, whether I have not 
fubftantial reafons for the prefent Expofition ; 
and whether therefore, any one ought to blame 
my receding from the Letter in this fingle Cafe, 
or, imagine that I give a juft handle thereby to 
others, to Allegorize away this Hiftory of the 
Creation, , or any other parts of Scripture. st 
oT . n 
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~ And I mutt here own and profefs, That tho" 
I think, in cafe the common Tranflation be re- 
ceiv’d, there is an abfolute neceffity of receding 
from the Letter in the point before us, and that 
this Venerable and Sacred Kocporoe, or EHiftory 
of the Creation, is otherwife in the higheft' de- 
gree {trange and unaccountable to the free Rea- 
fon of. Mankind; yet I am fully of opinion, 
that generally the difficulties occurring in the 
Sacred Books are to be clear’d, not by a greater 
receding from, but a clofer adhering to the ob- 
vious and moft natural Interpretation of the Pe- 
riods therein contain’d: And that, the general 
nature of the Scripture Style every where duly 
obferv’d and confider’d, feveral great fcruples 
with relation to the Actions and Providence of 
God, and other things contain’d in thofe Books, 
would be taken.away, if we might be allow’d to 
tecede a little from the receiy’d opinions of Men, 
and Placits of Syftematical Authors ; on no other 
condition than that, for a recompence, we keep 
fo much the clofer to the Oracles of God, and 
the obvious and literal Interpretation of them ; : 
and explain the Bible no otherwife than the plain 
words themfelves would appear moft naturally 
to intend to any difinterefted and unconcern’d 
Perfon: Of which many Inftances might eafily 
be given, were this a proper place for it. But I. 
muft leave this digreffion, and return to what I 
before propos’d in the 

(4.) Laft place, viz. To affign fome Restos 
why in a Hiftory of the Origin of our Earth, 
thefe remote and diftant Bodies come’ tobe ta- 
ken notice of, tho’ their own proper formation 
did not at all ‘belong to it. Now though many 
might eafily be alledg’d for this procedure, yet 
I thall mclude the main ‘I intend-here to infift on 
in the two following: (1.) The 
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(1.) The Advantage of the Fews, or fecu- 
ring them from the Adoration of the Hoft. of 
Heaven, could not otherwife have been provided 
for. Now as the foundation of fuch Idolatry is 
taken away by their. being included in this 
Hiftory, which imply’d them to be fuch depen- 
dent and created Beings, as could have no influ- 
ence of their own, but what were deriv’d from 
God; and confequently were fubject to his Difpo- 
fal and Government; which affirm’d them to be 
by Him plac’d in the Firmament, and there fub- 
jected to fuch Motions, Rules, and Laws, by 
which they became advantageous and ferviceable 
to the World: So had they been taken no notice 
of, they would have feem’d exempted Bodies, 
and when all Worfhip of Terreftrial things was 
demonftrated by this account of their original, 
to be foolifh and abfurd, that of the Celeftial 
Bodies would feem thereby to be permitted at 
leaft, if not patroniz’d and recommended to 
"em. 

For fince, as we have before obferv’d, *twas 
impoffible for the ews to know the real ftate of 
the cafe, and to apprehend that they were vaftly 
remote from, and fo no way belonging to this 
Earth, or its Formation; there was no other 
way to apply a fitting remedy to that prevailing 
cuftom. of worfhipping the Hoft of Heaven (fo 
particularly caution’d by. Mojes) but to conde- Deut. iv. 
{cend to the Capacities of the People, and fup- 19.& xvii. 
pofing them light and fiery Globes pendulous 3- 
in the Air, and revolving juft beyond or among 
the Clouds, as they appear’d to them todo, to 
recount their re/pective, as well as the real For- 
mation of the other parts of the vifible World; 
and affign them their proper place and diftinct 
period in the Six days work, as well as any 

other 
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other more directly concern’d therein. The Sun, 
Moon and Stars, were fuch noble and glorious 
Bodies, and fo vifible, fo remarkable, fo ufeful 
parts of the World; and the Heathen Nations 
fo generally doted on the Worfhip of them, 
that had they been entirely omitted in this par- 
cular account of the Origin of things, there would 
have been the moft eminent danger of this kind 
of Idolatry among the Fews; and the feeming 
approbation of that practice, to which they were 
fo prone before, from the filence of their great 
Lawgiver in his Creation of the World, might 
probably have defy’d all diffuafions, and been 
the moft fatal encouragement to fo vile a Wor- 
fhip that were eafy to ) be imagin’d. Any par- 
ticular declaration of the reafons of fuch omif- 
fion, from the real Diftance, Magnitude, Mo- 
tions, and Defigns of the faid Bodies, and how 
improperly they could be reduc’d within the faid 
narration (the only precaution fuppofable in the 
cafe) being more likely to difcredit the whole 
‘Book, than overcome their prejudices; than give 
them a true and juft Idea of the matter it felf, 
and fo obviate their falfe reafonings and practices 


thereupon in the foremention’d Idolatry. So 


that *twas abfolutely neceffary to include the 
Heavenly Bodies in the Mo/aick Creation, in or- 
der to prevent Idolatry among the ews: which 
feems to have been a principal aim not only of 
recording this whole Narration, but of the en- 
tire Mofaick Difpenfation; and therefore was in 
the firft place by all means to be confider’d and 
provided for. 

(2.) The peculiar Nature and Circumftances 


of this Hiftory of the Creation, neceffarily re- 
‘quire the mention of the Heavenly Bodies, as well 
bs bE any other parts of ‘the Vifible World. And 


i *tis 
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tis this miftake that has hitherto hindred any 
rational account thereof; that Men have either 
fuppos’d it a real and philofophical relation of 
the proper Creation of all things; or a meer 
mythological and myfterious Reduction of the 
_ vifible part of it to fix periods or divifions, un- 
der which mighty Myfteries were fuppos’d to be 
hid, and by which the foundation of a feventh- 
day Sabbath was to be laid among the ews, 
Now tho’ fomewhat of truth may poffibly be con- 
tained in each -of thefe different notions; yet I 
think ’tis undeniable, that they are neither of 
‘them to be-acquiefced in, and by no means give 
a fatisfactory account of the compleat Nature 
and Kind of this Hiftory. That alone to which 
all its particulars exaétly anfwer, and which is 
as literal and philofophical as ‘the capacities of 
the ews could expeét or reach, and did require, 
is, An Hiftorical Fournal or Diary of the Muta- 
tions of the Chaos, and of the vifible Works of each 
Day, fuch an one as an boneft and obferving § ‘etha- 
lor on the Earth would have made, and recorded, nay 
and believ’d to be in all cafes the truth and the reality 
-of the things them/felves,.. Now that this Idea alone 
fits this facred Hiftory, might eafily be made out 
by the confideration of the particulars related , 
and of thofe omitted, with all the other circum- 
{tances thereof, by no means correfponding to 
any other Hypothefis; but moft exaétly to this 
before us; without the leaft force offer’d to the 
Nature and Syftem of the World, to the divine 


Perfections, or the free Reafon-of Mankind ; 


and exactly fuitable ‘to the Style of the Holy 
Books, in the mention ‘of the Phenomena of the 
Natural World in other places. For as to that 
‘Objection againft this Nature of the Hexame- 
ton, That:it cannot be that of An Hifforical eee 
3 nal, 
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nal, fuch as a Spectator on the Earth would have 
made, becaufe ’tis fuppos’d there was then no 
fuch Spectator in being to make it; I fhall an- 
{wer in the words of my Reply formerly made 
to. it, that this Argument is, I think, neither 
conclufive nor true. For tho’ there were no 
real Spectator at firft, yet the nature of the Hi- 
{tory might, for good reafons, be fuch as I affign 
notwithftanding. But to fpeak my mind freely, 
I believe that the Meffias was there actually pre- 
fent; That He made the Journal; That He de- 
liver’d it after to Mdofes on Mount Sinai; and that 
from thence it appears in the front of his Penta- 
teuch at this Day. Which Journal being fuppos’d, 
(and by that time this Differtation is confider’d 
throughout, I hope ’twill appear no precarious 
fuppofition) ’tis evident that both the appear- 
ance of Light, and of the Bodies themfelves, , 
the Sun, Moon and Stars, (the things we are 
now enquiring about) muft as certainly come 
within its limits, and make as remarkable 
Turns and Changes in the World, as far as a. 
Spectator could judge, as any other within the 
entire fix days could poffibly do. The appear- 
ance of Light to him who never before is fup- 
pos’d to have feen fuch a thing, and mutt have 
been till then incompafs’d with the thickeft 
Darknefs ; and the plain view of the Heavenly 
Bodies themfelves to him who before had no | 
manner of notion of ’em, efpecially when he had no 
natural means of diftinguifhing them from Light 
and fiery Balls, fituate juft above, and pertaining 
to the Clouds; muft as certainly have inferr’d a 
new Creation, and under fuch a notion have been 
recorded in their due place in the Journal before-’ 
mention’d, as any other whatfoever; and their 
order, pofition, and ufes would naturally be re- 

| counted 
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Counted no otherwife than we now find them in 
the Mofaick Creation. From which Confidera- 
tion I think ‘tis not at all furprizing, that thefe 
Parts of the vifible World, how remote and {e- 
parate foever they be from our Earth in them- 
felves, are yet included in this Hiftory before us ; 
and have their diftiné& Periods in the fix Days 
Work; tho’ at the fame time the Kocoroite: it 


felf doth properly relate to the formation of the 


fublunary World only. 


IV. I prove that the Hiftory before US, eX4 
tends not beyond the Earth and ifs Appendages, 
becaufe that confufed Mafs, or rude Heap of he- 
terogeneous Matter, which we call the Chaos, 
- whence all the feveral Parts were deriv’d,; extend- 
ed no further. It will here; I fuppofe, be al- 
low’d me, that the ancient Chaos, fo famous a- 
mong the old Philofophers, and fo evidently te- 
ferr’d to by Mo/és, was the entire and fingle Source 
or Promptuary of the fix Days Productions; and 
that confequently nothing ought to be efteem’d 
a Part of that Creation, but what, in its Rudi- 
ments and Principles was fo of the Chaos alfo ; 
and this Poffulatum is fo agreeable to Mao/es, as well 
as to all the ancient Accounts of the Chaos, and 
J think fo fuitable to the Sentiments of moft Men, 
that I fhall, without farther Proof, fuppofe it 

granted me, and betake my felf immediately to 

_ the other Branch of the Argument, and endea- 
vour to evince, that the Chaos was fo far from 
comprehending the entire Matter of the Univerfe, 
nay, or of the Solar Syftem, that it reach’d not 
fo far as the Moon, nor indeed any farther than 
that Terraqueous Globe we now inhabit, with 
fuch Bodies as are immediately contiguous and 
appertaining thereto, Which I think the fol- 
D lowing 
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lowing Arguments will fufficiently demontftrate, 
(1.) If we appeal to external Nature, and en- 
quire what confufed Maffes or Chaos’s either at 
prefent are, or ever, within the Annals of Time, 
were extant in the vifible World, we fhall difco- 
ver no Footfteps of any fuch Thing, excepting 
what the Atmofphere of a Comet affords us. If 
therefore, without the allowance of precarious 
and fanciful Hypothefes, relying on no known 
Phenomena of Nature, a Comet’s Atmofphere be- 
the fole Pretender; if moreover the fame At- 
mofphere gives a Juft, Adequate, Primitive, and 
Scriptural Idea of that ancient Chaos; if it an- 
{wers its particular Phenomena, recounted by fa- 
cred or prophane Hiftory ; if it prove a pecu- 
liarly fit Foundation of fuch an Earth as ours is, 
and is extraordinarily adapted to fuit, and account 
for its prefent and paft Phenomena; al\ which 
fhall be prov’d hereafter; I think we may ceafe 
our farther Enquiries, and with the higheft rea- 
fon and juftice conclude, That a Comet, or more 
peculiarly the Atmofphere thereof, was that 
very Chaos from whence that World arofe, whofe 
Original is related in the Mojaick Hiftory: And 
with equal Reafon and Jutftice be fatisfy’d, (which 
is but a certain confequent thereof) that not 
the innumerable Syftems of the fix’d Stars, nor 
the narrower Syftem of the Sun, nay, nor the 
Moon her felf, but our Earth alone, was the pro- 
per Subject of the Mo/aick Creation, Which 
Conclufion will be farther eftablifhed by the co- 
incidence of the feveral Days Works recounted 
by Mo/fes, with thofe natural and orderly Muta- 
tions which, in the Digeftion and Formation of 


a Planet from a Comet’s Atmofphere, would 


mechanically proceed therefrom, as hereafter will 
appear, | 
(2.) The 
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(2.) The Chaos mention’d by Mos is by him 
exprefly call’d The Larth, in contradiftinG@ion 
to The Heavens, or the other Syftems of the 
Univerfe ; and all its Parts taken notice of in 
the facred Hiftory, appear, by the following 
Series of the Scripture, to belong to our Earth, 


35 


and:no other. The Words of Mojfes are, In the Gen. i, 
Beginning God created the Heaven and the Earth ;%; 2: 


and the Earth was without Form and void, and 
Darkiefs was upon the Face of the Deep; and the 
Spirit of God moved upon the Face of the Waters. 
Where I think ’tis plain, as has been already ob- 
ferv’d, that when the Author comes to the Chaos 
or Foundation of the fix Days Work, he excludes 
the Heavens from any fhare therein; and calls 
the Chaos it felf, An Earth withoui form and void, 
with Darknefi upon the Face of its Abyfs; and 
this all ought to grant: Thefe being the very 
Words from which ’tis concluded that the Hea- 
then Chaos was no other than what Mofes deriv’d 
the World from. 

And that the Chaos is here confin’d to the 
Earth, will fare appear more credible by the lat- 
ter branch of this Argument, which obferves no 
other Parts to be mention’d belonging thereto, 
than fuch as the {ucceeding Series of the Holy 
Scriptures, as well as the known Phenomena of 
Nature fhew to have afterward belong’d to our 
Farth and no other, viz. an Abyfs or Deep, and 
Waters: both of them frequently mention’d in 
the Holy Books, and now actual Parts of the 
prefent Globe, as will appear hereafter, 

So that fince Mo/és calls his Chaos exprefly the 


Earth; fince by the coherence of his Difcourfe . 


he excludes the Heavens, taken in a large and 
Proper Senfe, from the fame ; fince, laftly, he 
mentions no other Parts of this Chaos than fuch 

2 as 
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as afterward, and at this Day, are Parts of our 
Earth; ’tis fomewhat unaccountable, and like 
a kind of fate upon Commentators, that they 
fhould unanimoufly refolve to make this Chaos 
of fo extravagant a compafs as they too incon- 
gruoufly do; and that they fhould agree in it fo 
univerfally, tho’ without any warrant from, nay, 
contrary ‘to, the obvious fenfe of the Text it 
felf, and the plain drift, coherence and defert- 
ption of Mofes therein. I know it will be faid, 
the firft and fourth Days Works, (the Origin 
of Light, and of the Sun, Moon and Stars) ne- 
ceffitated fuch a fuppofition, and gave juft caufe 
for the common Expofition. Which as‘I be- 
lieve to have been the true occafions of all fuch 
miftaken Gloffes, fo I think them far from juft 
and neceffary ones; and if what has been already 
faid has clear’d thofe difficulties, there can be 
no reafon to reject the cogency of the prefent 
Argument, but a great deal to reft fatisfied in it; 
and to confefs it no lefs unfcriptural, than ’tis 
abfurd, to expect from this fingle Chaos, a Sun, 
Moon, and Syftems of fix’d Stars, as hitherto 


the World has commonly done. 


(3.) The Mojfaick and ancient Chaos could not 


‘include the Sun or fix’d Stars, becaufe juft before 


the extraction of Light from it, as ’tis ufually 
explain’d, it was dark and caliginous; which on 
fuch a fuppofition is not conceivable. A ftrange | 
Darknefs this! where more than ninety nine 


Parts of an Hundred (whether we take in the 


entire Sy{ftem of the World, or the Solar Syftem 
only) appear to be fiery Corpufcles, and the 
very fame from whence all the fix’d Stars, or at 


leaft the Sun, were conftituted; and are now the 


Fountain of all that Light and Heat which the 
‘World has ever fince enjoy'd. Let every un- 
biafs’d 
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biafs’d Perfon judge, how dark that Chaos could 
be, where the opake and obfcure Parts were fo 
perfectly inconfiderable, in comparifon of the 
light, the active, and the fiery ones. So that 
on this Hypothefis, the ftate of the Chaos muft 


have been exceeding light, hot, and fiery, be- - 


fore the firft Day’s Work; when it was on the 
contrary, according to all Antiquity, facred and 
profane, dark and caliginous. ’Tis true, upon 
the feparation of the Particles of Light, (the 
bufinefs, in this Hypothefis, of the firft Day) the 
Chaos would become obfcure and dark enough, 
at the fame time that the Sun, or fix’d Stars, were 
collecting their Maffes fo lately extracted, and 
were growing {plendid and glorious. But this 
is to contradict the Hiftory, according to which 
the Light, on the firft Day, is confider’d with 
relation to the Chaos, and its diftinguifhing Night 
and Day There; not as it was collecting into Bo- 
dies of Light without it, (which rather muft 
belong to the fourth Day’s Work;) when by 
this Account ’tis evident, that this Day is the pe- 
culiar time for the moft pitchy Darknefs poffi- 
ble; for when all the Light was juft feparated 
from the Chaos, the moft caliginous Night muft 
certainly enfue. So that unlefs. we can change 
the Order in Mojes, and prove that the Chaos 
before the firft Day’s Work was all over Light, 
and on the firft Day cover’d with the thickeft 
Darknefs, we in vain pretend to juftify the vul- 
gar opinion, and include. the Sun or fix’d Stars 
among the other Matter of the Chaos. 

Befides, fince Heat is the main inftrument of 
Nature, in all its feparations of Parts, and pro- 
ductions of Bodies, ’tis fure a very improper fea- 
fon juft then to extract the light and fiery Cor- 
pufcles out. of the Chaos, when the Formation 
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of Things began, and there was the principal 
occafion for their prefence and efficacy, that 
ever was, or could poffibly be. A ftrange me- 
thod of Generation! To take away the caufe at 
the very inftant when it was to produce its ef- 
feéts ; and to recount the effeéts not before, but 


_ as foon as ever the caufe is taken away! But to 


proceed. ; 


(4.) The now undoubted property of the 
univerfal Gravitation of Matter, contradicts and 
overthrows this fancy of the heavenly Bodies 
having been originally included in, and at the 
Creation extracted from the Chaos of which we 
are {peaking. For on this Hypothefis, in cafe 
they once were mingled with the Parts of the 
Earth, fince they are now at immenfe Diftances 
from it, they muft have fled off every way from 
their former Place, and in a-fmall Space of time 
have thrown themfelves to thofe vaftly remote 


Seats which they have ever fince poffefs’d. Now 
if inftead of the vis centripeta, a vis centrifuga ; 


inftead of mutual attraction, a mutual repulfe 


or avoidance were found to be the ftanding un- 


chang’d Law of Nature, and'Property of Mat- 
ter, this might have look’d like a poffible, at 
Jeaft, if nota probable Hypothefis; and the 
whole Order of Nature ever fince need not have 
been contradicted in this primary Formation of 


‘things. But fince the contrary force, that I 


mean of mutual Tendency, Attraction, or Gra- 
vitation obtains, and that, as far as we have any 
means of knowing, univerfally, which Sir [/aac 
iNewton has demonftrated, there is no room or 
foundation in Nature for fuch an imagination. 
*'Tis by no means impoffible, that all the Bo- 
dies in the Univerfe fhould approach to one ano- 


ther, and at laft unite in che common>Centre of 


Gravity 
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Gravity of the entire Syftem: nay, from the Vi/-Corol. 
univerfality of the Law of Gravitation, and the} & 2: 
finitenefs of the World, ‘in length of time, ex- ‘afr, ay 
cept a miraculous Power interpofe and prevent 
it, it muft really happen. But by what'Law of 
Nature, or Property of Bodies, they, when once 
‘conjoin’d, (as thofe I now oppofe muft affirm) 
fhould be feparated, ’tis hard to conceive. 

Which difficulty is increas’d by the prodigious 
velocity of their Motions; fince, according to 
the vulgar Hypothefis, but a few Hours can 
be allow’d the Heavenly Bodies to waft them 
to thofe immenfely, yet varioufly diftant Seats, 
which they were immediately and for ever after 
to poffefs. All which harfh and ungrounded 
fictions are entirely avoided, and all things re- 
prefented according to the known Laws of Mat- 
ter and Motion, in that natural and eafy Hypo- . 
_thefis we take; and which therefore’is as confo- 
nant to, as the other is averfe from the Make 
and Conftitution of the Natural World. ° i 

(5.) This fancy, that the Heavenly Bodies 
proceeded originally from the Terreftrial Chaos, 
and caft themielves off from it every way, fup- 
pofes the Earth to be the Centre of the World, 
or of all that Syftem of Bodies; and they plac’d 
in a kind of Circumference every way about it. 
"How well foever fuch a Notion would agree 
with the Vulgar or Ptolemaick Syftem of the 
World, I fear the Pythagorean, which has forc’d 
“Its reception, and is univerfally receiv’d by A- 
-ftronomers, will not at all fquare therewith. In 
that Account which would only include the Pla- 
-netary or Solar Syftem within the fix Days Crea- 
tion, the Sun, its known and undoubted Centre, 
‘feems the only proper Place for fuch a Chaos as 
were to be the common fource and promptuary of 
| baaemnates ° ie , the 
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the whole: but in the vulgar Account, where 
all the fix’d Stars and Planets of the Univerfe 
are to be fuppos’d at a Centre together, we, who 
know not the Bounds and Circumference of the 
World, cannot be fuppos’d able to pitch upon a 
‘Centre proper for fo immenfe and ftrange a Chaos. 
Only one may venture to fay, that the Earth, a 
{mall moveable Planet, revolving about the Sun, 
is an ill-chofen one however. 

And now upon a recollection and view of this 
whole Argument, I do not queftion but an un- 
prejudic’d perfon, who knew nothing of the 
fentiments of Commentators, or of the opinions 
of the Vulgar; and who had only been conver- 
fant in the Works and Word of God, the Book 
of external Nature, and the Book of Scripture, 
would eafily find the bounds of the Mo/aick 


_ Creation ; and on a little confideration and com- 


parifon. of the facred and prophane Accounts of 
the primitive Chaos, with the prefent Nature and 
Situation of the Heavenly Bodies, would quick- 
ly be convince’d that our Earth alone were there- 
in concern’d; he could fcarce be fuppos’d once 
to dream that the origin of the Sun and Planets, 
much lefs of innumerable Suns and Planets, and 
of the entire Univerfe, was there accounted for. 
Such netions, . how general foever, are not the 
refult of Nature and Scripture carefully confi- 
der’d and. conjpar’d one with another, but the 
effects of 1 ignorance of the Frame af the World, 
and of the: Style of Scriprure; of an upacquaint- 
ednefs with the Works, and thence an inability 
of judging concerning the Word of God relating 
to aa, Bee indeed commonly of a certajn 
paueoturie, or Narrownefs of Soul, which Temper, 
Education, Converfation, Application to fome 
particular Studies and Authors, with a eee 
| nefs 
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nefs to free and generous Enquiries, fome or all 
have been the unhappy occafion of. In fhort, 
*tis becaufe Men are not able to give themfelves 
or others a fatisfa¢tory Account of fuch things, 
that they are forced to fall into a beaten Path, 
and content themfelves with thofe poor and je- 
june Schemes, which, when carefully examin’d, 
prove neither Rational nor Scriptural, but are as 
perfectly contradictory to found Philofophy, as 
they are to the genuine Senfe of thofe very Texts 
on which they build their Conclufions. Every 
unbiafs’d. Mind would eafily allow, that like 
Effects had like Caufes; and that the Bodies of 
the fame genera] Nature, Ufes, and Motions, 
were to be deriv’d from the fame Originals; and 
confequently, that the Sun and the fixed Stars 
had one, asthe Earth, and the other Planets gvo- 
ther fort of Formation. If therefore any free 
Confiderer found that one of the latter fort, that 
Planet which we inhabit, was deriv’d from a 
Chaos; by a parity of Reafon he would fuppofe, 
every one of the other to be fo deriv’d alfo; I 

mean each from its particular Chaos. | 
Nay, truly, I mightcarry this matter ftill higher, 
and if one Planet muft be made Parent to ano- 
ther, juftly claim the principal Place for Fuziters 
probably above 2090 times as big as our Earth, 
and the largeft and moft confiderable of all the 
Sun’s Chorus; and fo with greater fhew of pro- 
bability affert, that from its Chaos any of the other 
Planets were deriv’d, than it felf from theirs. 
Particularly the Earth is fo fmall a Globe, that in 
point of Dignity or Origination, very many of 
the Celefiial Bodies may moft fairly claim the 
Precedence of it, and curb its afpiring pre- 
_ tenfions to any fuch. mighty Prerogatives aboye 
its fellows, There is in reality no occafion 
for 
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for any fuch childifh Reafoning on either fide; 
and every one of the Planets (efpecially the 


Moon, fo exactly refembling her Sifter Earth) 


ought to be deduc’d from a diftinét Chaos of its 
own, as well as that particular one which Pro-+ 
vidence has allotted for the Seat of Mankind. 
And ’tis not to be queftion’d, were we as well 
acquainted with the Nature, Conftitution, and 
Ufes of the other Planets, with their various In- 
habitants, and the feveral Methods of Divine 
Providence relating to ’em all as we are with our 
own, we fhould not be backward to allow ’em 
every one a proportionable fhare in the care of 
Heaven, and a like conduét in their Origins and 


‘Periods, as the Earth, on which we dwell, can 


boaft of. We fhould, ’tis probable, foon under- 
ftand, that, (bating the ftupendous and mira- 
culous Difpenfation of the Gofpel by the Mefias 
@:avdewx@-) as well the Moral, as the Natural 
Hiftories of thefe Worlds; thofe of their firft Rife 
out of Chaos’s, of their feveral Changes, Revolu- 
tions and Cataftrophes, with regard to the ina- 
nimate, the animate, and reafonable Beings, 
both as to the Dignity of the things themfelves, 
and their Newnefs to us, would equally deferve 
the View and Confideration of inquifitive Minds, 
with any like Accounts relating to our own 
Earth ; and we fhould eafily fatisfy our felves, 
that that fingle Chaos of which we now fpeak, 
the Seminary of our prefent Earth, was fo far 
from extending it felf to the Sun, or fix’d Stars, 
that not the leaft fecondary Planet in the Solar 


. Syftem could be contain’d therein. 


V. The Mojfaick Creation 1s confin’d to our 
Earth, with its Appurtenances, becaufe other- 
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fo extremely difproportionate to the Work it felf, 


as is perfectly irreconcilable to the Divine Wif- 


_dom of its Creator, and to the Accounts of the 
Works themfelves as they are fet down. by M&- 
tied 2 am 

‘ In order to the Reader’s perceiving and.admit- 

ting the Force of this, and fome following Ar- 
guments, I muft premife fome things touching 
the Nature of fuch Reafonings, and how far they 

may be made ufe of without any juft Imputation 
of Boldnefs, Irreverence, or prefumptuous Stint- 
ing and Determining the Divine AGtions. 

And here I freely confefs, That ’tis not ne- 
ceffary in all Cafes that we fhould comprehend 
the Reafons of the Divine Actions or Providence 
before we can be:under an Obligation to believe 
them. They may be.hid from us on feveral Ac- 
counts, tho’ the things themfelves be plain in 

Scripture. Under which Circumftances, I hear- 
tily own the ftricteft Obligation to yield our un- 
feigned Affent to what God has clearly reveal’d, 

snotwithftanding we cannot fee the entire Account- 
ablenefs thereof to our imperfect Underftandings. 

But then, *tis one-thing to be above, and ano- 
ther to be repugnant to.our Reafon; ’tis one thing 
to be beyond the Comprehenfion of, and another 
directly contradiéfory to our Human .Faculties. 
Befides, the Clearnefs or Obfcurity of the Reve- 

lation is here very confiderable: the former Cafe 

refolves our Affent into the Divine Veracity; but 
the latter may only be the Miftakes.of Human 

Deductions ; .and by confequence, tho’ our fal- 

lible Reafonings be fuperfeded by the. firft, .yet 

_ there-ts room for them in the fecond. .I believe, 

. for inftance, and, am oblig’d. fo to do,.that our 
Saviour Chrift is truly @cavbewx@, .God and 

Man, -becaufe.] find-it. everywhere plain. and 
| evident 
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evident that the Style, “Titles, Attributes, Acti- 
ons afcrib’d to the Son through the whole Bible, 
and all Chriftian Antiquity, demonftrate him to 
be the very next Being to the Supreme God, and 
quite fuperior to all fubordinate Creatures ; or 
to be God the Word, who was incarnate for the 
Salvation of Men; tho’ it may be [am not able 
to give a clear Account of every thing relating 
to his Perfon or Incarnation. But I do not think 
my felf equally oblig’d to believe the Doctrine 
of abfolute and uncondition’d Reprobation, be- 
caufe the Proofs alledg’d for it are far from being 
clear, and becaufe ’tis not fo properly above, as con- 
tradictory to the moft evident Reafon. And this 
comes neareft to the prefent Cafe ; in which, nei- 
ther can any one juftly affert the Plainnefs of the 
Revelation on the fide of the common Scheme, nor 
alledge the Sublimity of the Subjeét, on account 
whereof it might be fairly fuppos’d above the 
reach of our finite Capacities. The Scripture, 
as I take it, is evidently for, at leaft muft be 
own’d not evidently againft this reftrained Senfe 
of the Mo/aick Hiftory before us; and the Sub- 
ject it felf is finite and limited, and fo within 
our ken, and capable of our Comprehenfion: on 
which Accounts fuch Arguments as follow ought 
to have their Place, and if confiderable, their 
Force and Influence on our Faith alfo, and go a 
great way to determine fuch a Difpute as we are 
now upon. 

And *tis fure not impofible, within certain 
Bounds, for a confidering Man to determine . 
what is rational, wife and prudent; what 1s con- 
fonant to the Nature of things; what is fuitable 
to Forecaft and Contrivance ; what is, in moft ca- 


fes, proper, decent and becoming, even with re- 


lation to the Divine Operations in the World, — 
We 
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We naturally, in the reflecting on the Syftem of 
external Nature, obferve many Marks and To- 
kens of the Wifdom and Art, the Skill and Ar- 
tifice of the Great Creator; which fuppofes that 
we are in good meafure competent Judges in 
fuch Matters, And indeed, ’tis but changing 
the Scene, and confidering what we naturally 
pronounce to be rational and orderly, fit and 
proportionable among Men; what will become 
a wife General or Statefman, a fkilful Builder 
and Architeét, nay, an ordinary Workman or Ar- 
tificer, in ufual and obvious Cafes: What on 
the one hand are the Tokens of Forefight and 
Prudence; and on the other, of Heedlefnefs and 
Folly, in the common Affairs of Life; and we 
fhall not wholly be to feck what to think of fe- 
veral analogous Actions relating to God himfelf: 
due Allowance being every where made for that 
infinite Diftance, and different State and Manage- 
ment of the Supreme Governor of the World, 
_ from thofe of all finite Beings, depending on, 
and fubject to him. Thus we collect our Ideas 
of the Divine Attributes, by confidering what 
is good, great, valued and efteemed, lovely and 
venerable among Men, and afcribing every fuch 
thing to the Divine Nature; who being the O- 
 rigin of them all, muft contain them within him- 
{elf in a higher and more eminent manner, By 
accumulating all Things.that appear Perfections 
in Men, or other Creatures, and removing all 
Imperfections neceffarily adhering to them, we 
arrive at the Notion of an Infinitely Perfect Be- 
ing ; which is but another Name for God; and 
whom, on that account, we juftly think the pro- 
per Objeé& of our Worfhip and Adoration. 

Since therefore our very Ideas of the Divine 
Properties are owing to, and depend on, our Con- 
| fideration 
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fideration of thofe leffer degrees of the fame 
which we obferve in Men; and fince the reafon 
why the contrary Properties are not by us afcri- 
bed to him, 1s, becaufe we find that in Men they 
argue Imperfection: What is a Sign or Effect of 
fome degree of Perfection in Men, muft alfo be 
acknowlede’d a Sign or Effect of a like Perfection 
in God. And what is a Sign or Effeét of Imper- 
feétion in Men, mutt alfo be own’d, if it were 
fuppofable, a Sign or Efiect of a like Imperfection 
inGod. Thus, for inftance, we certainly gather, 
that God cannot be properly pleas’d or delighted 
in the Miferyand Torment of his Creatures, where 
yet the Juftice and Wifdom of his Government 
may require him feverely to punifh ’em; becaufe 
we cannot but efteem it an odious Vice, and bafe 
Imperfection in a Judge on Earth, in like Cafes, 
to be fo affected; and whether we will or no, 
we look upon it as an Inftance of Cruelty and 
Barbarity of Difpofition to relifh and tafte a 
Sweetnefs, in the Cries and Groans of condemned 
and dying Malefactors, In like manner we juftly 
conclude, God cannot J/mpofe on innocent Crea- 
tures, no not by fuch Wiles, Stratagems, or other 
Methods of Collufion, wherein yet direét and 
downright Falfhood were avoided; becaufe we 
find a fpontaneous Averfion and Indignation arifes 
in our Minds, when fuch Tricks and Shams are 
difcover’d among Men. And by the fame way, 
and equal force of Reafoning, we may. collect, 
that God cannot, in the Formation or Difpofition 
of Things, no more than in other Cafes, act ab- 
furdly or difagreeably to Reafon; difproportio- 
nately or unfuitably to the Nature of Things; 
immethodically without Rule and Order, or fool- 
afhly without Drift and Defign, according as an 
impartial and confidering Man, who were duly 

acquainted 
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acquainted with the Syftem of Nature, would 
judge and determine in the Cafe. And confe- 
quently, ’tis a difhonourable Refle&tion on God, 
to afcribe to him thofe things which to the free 
Faculties of Mankind would amongtt us be look’d 
on as Marks of Unfkilfulnefs, Imprudence, or 
Folly, in parallel Cafés; and for which meer Men 
could not efcape the moft fevere and indecorous 
Imputations. 

Put the Cafe that I fhould chance to obferve 
a certain Mafter-builder in his parcelling out the 


feveral diftinct Tafks of the Under-workmen, 


and apportioning the Time he would allow to the 


finifhing of the whole; and that I perceiv’d 


9 Parts of 10 were to be done in one Day, but 
the other fingle Part had a Month’s Space affign’d 
to it; and yet 9 Parts of 10 of the entire Number 
of Workmen were to club together for that 
‘Work to be done in the Month, while only every 
tenth Man were permitted to affift at the Day’s 
TVafk: Were it poffible to fuppofe fuch a Cafe on 
Earth, I need not inform you what Opinion the 
Spectator would have of the Abilities or Prudence 
of the Architect. Or, Put the Cafe, that an or- 
dinary Hufbandman, who had two Plots of 
Ground, the one of a fcore Feet in Circumfe- 
rence, not very promifing or capable of Culti- 
vation above others, the other of a thoufand 
“Acres of good Land, and very fit for Tillage or 
Improvement ; fhould fpend four or five Days 
every Week about his little fpot of indifferent 
Ground, and allot no more than the remaining 


one or two for the Care and Management of the - 


other fpacious Field: ’tis eafy to imagine un- 
der what Notion and Character the Plowman 
would pafs in the World. Or laftly, Suppofe 
one fhould light upon an Hiftorian, who ape 
too 
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took to give a compleat and full Account of 
fome large and {pacious Country, with the’ ma- 
ny noble Kingdoms, Principalities, Lordfhips; 
and Governments therein contain’d ; and upon 
Perufal, nothing was to be found mention’d in any 
particular manner, but a certain little and remote 
Ifland (fo inconfiderable, that the generality of 
the Inhabitants of the Main Land never heard fo 
much as its Name) which indeed was defcrib’d 
carefully, and its feveral Circumftances diligently 
accounted for; but as to the reft, there appear’d 
no more than at the Conclufion of a Chapter, two 
or three Names of its principal Divifions, and 
fome Advantages which one or two of their Ma- 
ritime Towns afforded this {mall If and, and then 
all was concluded. Now he that fhould take this 
for a juft and adequate Hiftory of the whole, and 
earneftly contend for the Compleatnefs and Per- 
feétion of the Work, would be certainly taken 
for a ftrange Perfon; or rather would be thought 
in Jeft, and to defign the real expofing of the. 
Folly and Ridiculoufnefs of the Publither there- 
of. Thefe familiar Inftances amongft Men, fhew 
what wnbrib’d and untainted Nature inftantaneoufly 
pronounces in fuch Cafes; and thereby dire&t us 
what we ought to judge in parallel ones, in which 
God himfelt is directly interefted. 

Where the Change of the Perfon is fo far from 
altering,that it exceedingly confirms thefe Dictates 
of right Reafon, and makes thofe Suppofitions 
which were barfa and incredible with regard to 
Men, to become iifolerable and impious wher 
apply’d to the Deity. Whatfoever bears the Cha- 
racters of Truth, Juftice, Order, Wifdom, and 
Contrivance, which I cannot but expect from 
good and fkiful Men; I undoubtedly require and 
believe of the Divine Majefty without the ae 

ef- 
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Hefitation, in the higheft degree and fupremeft 
meafure imaginable. But whatfoever looks like 
Falfenefs, Injuttice , Confufion, Folly, and a 
wild Difproportion or Precipitancy among Men, 
and which I am difficultly induc’d to imagine of 
frail and imperfect Creatures like my felf, Iam 
much more hardly perfuaded, or rather find it 
impoffible to believe of God. Thofe very Fa- 
culties, by which I am enabled to diftinguifh and 
pafs a Sentence in thefe Matters, are deriv’d from 
God, and part of the Divine Image on the 
Soul of Man ; and hall I fo oddly make ufe of 
them, that what I could not be brought to cre- 
dit of any one of my Neighbours, it were fo 
uncouth, abfurd, and prepotterous, I freely ad- 
mit and contend for when afcrib’d to my Crea- 
tor? The Mind of Man, if it have leave to re- 
flect freely, can no more acquiefce in any Scheme 
of the Works of God, where nothing of Fore. 
caft, Order, Decorum, and Wifdom is confpi- 
Cuous ; where every Period appears puzzling, 
immethodical, difproportionate, and ill-difpos’d, 
(and fuch is that of the vulgar Idea of the Ad- 
Jaick Creation, as will be prov’d prefently) than 
it can believe Contradictions ; or that God is an 
infinitely wife and perfe& Being indeed, but yet 
at the fame time acting what, in the common 
Senfe of Mankind, argues the greateft Folly and 
Imperfection; which entirely and with plenary 
Satisfaction to do, is certainly impoflible. There 
is fomewhat in the Human Soul that has too 
quick a Senfe of the Decency and Fitnefs of things, 
and withal too deep a Veneration for the adora- 
ble Majefty of God, to be ea/y under, though it 
may be overborn with, fuch Notions. It cannot be 
willing to believe that of its Wife and Glorious 
Creator, which for another to believe of it 
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felf would be efteem’d as an high Indignity. 


’Tis true, there is fo great a difference. be- 
tween the compafs of the Divine, and the 
ftraitnefs of Human anew eas between the 
ftate of Creatures and of the Creator, Bleffed 
for evermore 5 there may be fuch an Incapa- 
city in us to reach, or unfathomable, yet wife 
Reafons for God to hide fome things from us 5 
not to infift on the Divine Prerogative, which 
frees him from the Obligation of giving an Ac- 
count of every thing to any of thofe Beings he 
has made; that we ought to be very wary of ar- 
guing from Man to God, without due Allowance 
for thefe Confiderations 3 and confequently migh- 
ty cautious of affirming or denying whatever 1s 
afcrib’d to him from fuch a Comparifon. In par- 
ticular, where-ever a clear Revelation interpofes, 
we are bound to quit our fallible Reafonings, 
and fully to acquiefe in fuch a Decifion: it be- 
ing impoffible for Ged to Lye, but by no means 
fo, that we may be miftaken. 

But then this necefiary Prudence and Warinefs 
is chiefly, if not only, concern’d in fublime and 
myfterious Points; concerning the incompre- 
henfible Nature, or unfearchable Providences of 
God; which Doctrines are fometimes fo much 
above the prefent Scene of Things; fo remote 
from the Notions and Affairs of this World; relate 
to and depend upon fuch other Syftems of Beings 
or Circumftances of the invifible World; that we 
ought not rafhly to pafs our Judgment on them ; 
but wait till our Souls become fo improv’d, and 
our Underftandings fo enlightened in a future 
State; till our Means of Information, and Oppor- 
tunities of looking through the whole Chain and 
Syftem, be fo many more than now they are, that 


we may jultly be fuppos’d more competent Judges, 


and 
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and equal Arbitrators, than at prefent the Imper- 
fection of our Condition will permit us in Reafon 
to pretend to. 

But this being again precaution’d, to prevent 
any Mifconftru¢tion or Abufe of this Reafoning, 
I cannot but fay, that fince ’twill be hard to 
prove the Cafe before us to be of fo exalted a Naz 
ture as to tranfcend our Faculties; and perhaps 
{till harder to prove the plainnefs of the Revela- 
tion on the fide of the common Expofition, I am 
fully perfuaded, that while the Perfeétions of God 
are, as to our Affent, deduc’d from their Effects, 
they may in good meafure, within certain Bounds, 
as was before difcours’d, be judg’d of by what is 
obfervable among Men. And as whatfoever is 
worthy, good, and valuable among our felves, is 
rightly own’d as an Efflux and Gift of God: fo 
whatfoever is prepofterous, abfurd, or diforderly, 
whatfoever is unworthy, bafe, or defpicable, in 
human Affairs, cannot without great Indignity 
be believed of him; and where we have no other 
ways of determining, fuch Reafonings ought 
to be perfuafive and decretory. 

Now therefore, all this being faid by way of 
Introduction to this, and fome following Argu- 
ments, let us apply it to the Cafe before us; and 
fuppofing, (which yet I need not allow) that the 
Matter were indifferent on all other Confidera- 
tions, let us fpeak freely whether fuch a Method, 
fuch Time, and fuch Proportion of the’ feveral 
Parts as the ordinary Scheme of the Creation fets 
before us, be in any degree fo well contriv’d, 
_-and fuitably difpos’d, as I fay not a Divine, but 

a mere Fluman Architect may be fuppos’d the 
Author of. I need not here give a particular Ac- 
count of the vulgar Expofition of the firft Chap- 
ter of Genefis: ’tis fufficiently known as to the 

BE: 2 main 
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main Parts of it. But the Difproportions I would 
take notice of in it under this Head are thefe 
spite: 

(1.) The Length of the Day ufually affign’d, is 
wholly di/proporiionate to the Bufinefs done upon it. 

(2.) While the Works of each of the other 
Days are jingle, diftinét, and of a Sort, the Third 
Day has two quite different, nay, almoft incompa- 
tible Works affigned to it. 

(3.) And principally, The Earth with its Fur- 
niture, how inconfiderable a Body foever it be, 
takes up four entire Days, at leaft, of thofe /ix 
which were allotted to the whole Creation ; 
whilft the Sun, Moon and Stars, thofe vaftly 
greater and more confiderable Bodies, are crowd- 
ed into one fingle Day together. 

(1.) The Length of the Day ufually affign’d of 
twenty-four Hours is wholly difproportionate 
to the Bufinefs done upon it. This plainly ap- 
pears by the Hiftory it felf; where, to omit 
other Inftances, the whole Train in the Genera- 
tion or firft Produ@tion of Animals, has no longer 
a Space afforded to it; when yet all Experience 
fhews, that a much longer is neceffarily requir’d, 
and has obtain’d in all the fubfequent Ages. 
Now I do not queftion but it will be confefs’d 
by all, that according to the conftant Procefs of 
Nature, this Time is utterly infufficient for this 
Purpofe: But what will be faid is, that a Divine 
Power immediately interpos’d, and either form’d 
every thing in its grown and mature State; or 
at leaft accelerated and haften’d the. Courfe of 
Nature, fo as to enable her to perfect each Crea- 
ture in fo fhort a Space; and that confequently, 


-no ftraitnefs of Time ought to be alledg’d on this 


Account. In anfwer whereto I freely grant, 
that God can produce all Things in their moft 
perfect 
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perfect State, in a Moment; and if that could be 
prov’d to have been the Method here, this Ex- 
ception were of no Validity. But as on fuch a 
Suppofition ’tis ftrange that fix entire and fuccef- 
five Days fhould be requifite to, or pitch’d up- 
on by an infinite and unlimited Agent, when 
the infianianeous Creation of the whole appears 
in this Cafe more agreeable to the Dignity and 
Power of the Creator; fo I am pretty fecure that 
this Hypothefis, how common foever, is repug- 
nant to the Mojaick Hiftory. The Sacred Pen- 
man does there afcribe indeed the Origin of every 
thing to the Divine Power; yet no otherwife 
than the like would be, and is done by the holy 
Writers afterwards, nay, by every body at this 
Day; when yet the conftant Method of Genera- 
tion is exactly obferv’d. If any of us were afk’d, 
Who made us? We fhould foon anfwer, God; 
without the leaft Imagination that we were excu- 
fed from that nine Month’s abode, and gradual 
growth in our Mother’s Womb; which every one 
by the general Rule and Method of Nature 1s ob- 
lig’d to undergo. Which appears in the prefent 
cafe to be the Intention of the holy Writer, be- 
caufe he makes thefe very Animals Productions of 
the Water and Earth, as well as the proper Effects 
of the Divine Power; as hath been obferv’d al- Gen.i. 20, 
ready on another Occafion. And thofe who deny 21, 24- 
this gradual Generation according to the Courtfe 
of Nature, muft, without Reafon, recede from the 
Letter of Mojes, and all the old Traditions of the 
Heathen Philofophers, and that when by fo do- 
ing they render this facred Hiftory more difficult 
and unintelligible than it really is. 

But if inftead of Immediate Creation, it be faid 
_that ’twas only a /upernatural Acceleration of na- 
tural Caufes, without any other Alteration of the 
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Procefs ; which is I think the only probable Eva- 
fion, and the faireft Suppofition of all other; I 
reply, That this is gratis didium, without any 
Foundation in the Scripture, and fo as eafily de- 
nied as afferted ; it is introduc’d only to falve 
the Shortnefs of Time mention’d in the Hiftory, 
which will be prov’d hereafter to ftand in no 
need of it; and it overthrows all Attempts of 
accounting for this fix Days Creation in a rational 
and natural way; for if a miraculous Power be 
allow’d in a needlefs cafe, we thal! be ever ata lofs 
how far to extend it, and where mechanical Caufes 
ought to take place. On which Confiderations I 
take this extraordinary Acceleration of natural 
Caufes to be, tho’ not impoffible, nor (were there 
any intimation or neceflity of its Interpofition 
from the facred Hiftory) very improbable nei- 
ther, yet in the prefent cafe, groundlefs, unne- 
ceflary, perplexing of the Caufe, and by no means 
a fufficient Solution in the prefent Affair. Which 
being therefore thus anfwer’d, the Argument re- 
mains in full Force, and the Length of the Days 
aflign’d by the vulgar Hypothefis appears wholly 
difproportionate to the Works done therein; of 
which farther Notice will be taken hereafter. 
(2.) When the Works of each of the other 
Days are fingle, diftinét, and of a Sort, the third 
Day has two quite different, nay, incompatible ones 
afligned to it. This is plain from the Hiftory, 
where the Divifion of the Waters from the Earth, 
or the Diftinction of the Terraqueous Globe into 
Seas and dry Land, the firft Work on this Day, 
is fucceeded by that of the Production of the en- 
tire vegetable Kingdom; contrary to the per- 
petual Tenor of the other Periods of the Crea- 
tion. How this comes about, or is accountable 
in the vulgar Scheme, I. know not; and I believe 
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the Reafon thereof is very little enquir’d into, 
and lefs underftood. But becaufe this whole 
Difficulty will be urg’d againft the Shortnefs of 
Days in the vulgar Hypothefis, and clear’d in ours, 
at their proper Places hereafter, I fhall wave the 
farther infifting on it here, and proceed : 

(3.) But principally, The Earth with its Furni- 
ture, how inconfiderable a Body foever itis, takes 
up four entire days, at leaft, of thofe /ix which 
were allotted to the whole Creation; while the 
Sun, Moon and Stars, thofe vaftly greater and 
more confiderable Bodies, are crowded into ome 
fingle day together.. Now in order to our paffing 
a rational Judgment in this matter, I Tall take 
leave to reprefent to the Reader’s View a fhort 
Comparifon or Parallel between the Earth on one 
fide, and the reft of the World on the other; and 
fee what Refemblance, ' Correfpondencé and Pro- 
portion there is between the former and the latter, 
either in its feveral Parts, or the whole taken to- 
gether; and this fhall be done on fuch certain 
and undoubted Grounds and Principles as the late 
vaft Advancement of natural Knowledge has af- 
forded uss and will be more at large explain’d 
in the following Pages. 

This Earth then, on which we live, though it 
be in Diameter not much lefs than 8000 Miles, 
and fo a vait Globe, if compar’d with thofe Bo- 
dies we daily fee, imagine, and converfe withal; 
is yet one of the leffer of the primary Planéts, and 
with Fupiter, Mars, and the other her Fellows, 
revolves round the great Center of our Syftem the 
Sun, ina Year’s time. ’*Tis an opake and dark 
Body, as they all are; and in common with 
them borrows all its Light and Heat from that glo- 
rious Body which we juft now obferv’d to cbtain 
the Center of their Orbits; without, which it, as 
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well as the entire Chorus of the other Planets, 
muft be foon reduc’d all to one dark heap of 
Matter, far beyond the Defcription of the old ca- 
liginous and unprofitable Chaos, and in no capaci- 
ty of ever emerging out of that horrid and fright- 
ful State. In Dignity, if our Earth expect not 
to come the /aff, yet is fhe fo exceeded, in all 
things that might feem Chara¢ters thereof, by 
feveral of the reft, that there can be no manner 
of Claim to the fir/t place. If fhe have a fecondary 
Planet, the Moon, tor her Attendant; (tho’ in 
truth fhe is at leaft as ferviceable to that Planet, 
as that Planet is to her;) Fupiter has certainly 
four; and our beft Glaffes have difcover’d five 
about Saturn, The Denfity and Place of the 
Earth is pretty near the middle of the Planets ; 
and as fhe exceeds, and is higher than fome, {fo 1s 


/ fhe exceeded by, and lower than others in thofe 


re{pects. Her own fecondary Planet, the Méoox, 
has an Air much more homogeneous, pure, and 
tranfparent, than fhe at prefent enjoys; and in 
all probability free from Winds, Clouds, Storms, 
Tempelis, Thunder, Lightning, and fuch other 
irregular and pernicious Effects, which frequently 
render our Atmofphere fo contagious and peftilent 
to the Inhabitants of the Earth. In which Cir- 
cumftances the generality of the other Planets 
imitate the Moon, and render our miferable Con- 
dition the more remarkable and fenfible, as ap- 
pearing thereby almoft fingular. Our Days and 
Nights are longer than thofe of fome, and fhorter 
than thofe of others of the Planets. The Figure of 
the Earth is nearly {pherical, as is that alfo of the 
other Heavenly Bodies ; its Surface unequal, with 
Mountains and Valleys, as well as that of the reft, 
e{pecially the Moon’s, appears to be. Only ’tis ob- 
fervable, that the Jaft,tho’ much lefs in Bignefs, has 
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her Mountains higher than thofe on the Earth. 
The Sea and Land, Mountains and Valleys, and 
other fuch correfponding P benomena of the Moon, 
fhew, that that {mall Planet is not nearer our Earth 
in Place, than in Quality and Difpofition alfo. If 
wecom pute the trueMagnitudeor Quantity of Mat- 
ter in the Earth, it will appear upon a moderate E- 
ftimate, that fhe is not the 200" Part fo big as Fu- 
piter,nor the go" fo big asSaturn,nor the 220,000 
fo big as the Sun. So that the is very inconfider- 
able, if compar’d with the reft of the Solar Sytem 
only; but if with the entire Univerfe, or Syftems 
of the fix’d Stars, in the Elegancy of the Pro- 
phetick Expreffions, as a drop of a Bucket, as the 1f,, x}. 15; 
Small duft of the Balance, yea lefs than nothing, and 17. 
vanity. Infomuch, that to all thofe remote Syitems 
of the Heavenly Bodies, this Earth, with all its 
Fellow-Planets, are no more vifible than thofe 
which, *tis probable, revolve about any of them, 
are to us in thefe our Planetary Regions. And as 
we ufually little think of thofe invifible Globes, 
fo any of their Inhabitants, if fuch there be, never 
perhaps once imagine that there is fuch a Planet as 
ours, (about which we make fuch a mighty ftir) 
in the World. As to the main Ufe of this Earth, 
*tis to afford Habitation to a finful and lapfed 
Race of Creatures, of fimall Abilities or Capa- 
cities at prefent, but of great Vices and Wicked- 
nefs ; and is efteemed, as far as appears, in its pre- 
fent Conftitution fo peculiarly and folely fit for 
them, that when they are gone, or their Difpofi- 
tions and Faculties reform’d and improv’d, a bet- 
ter Scene of Nature, (a new Heaven, and a new 
Earth) is to be introduc’d, for fuch better and 
more noble Creatures. The old one, which now 
obtains, being in its prefent State, it feems, only 
a fort of Prifon or Confinement, which is to be 
our 
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our Lot whilft we are finful and miferable, but 
no longer. 

And is this the only Darling of Nature, the 
prime Object of the Creation and Providence of 
God? Can fuch a Globe’s Original, nay, of the ex- 
ternal and vifible parts of it only,claim four parts of 
fix of that entire Space, which the Wifdom of God _ 
allotted for the Formation of all things in the whole 
World? while the Origin of the Sun, Moon, and 
numberlefs Sy{tems of Stars has only a poor fingle 
part allotted to it? Muft the expanding the Air be- 
tween theEarth and the Clouds, be thought to equal 
the Difpofal of all thofe Celeftial Bodies into their 
feveral Regions? and the producing a few Fith and 
Fow] be a weightier Concern, and require more 
time than the replenifhing all the other habitable 
Worlds with Beings fuitable to their feveral Con- 
ftitutions? Will a wife Builder beftow twice as 
much time in decking and adorning one By-clofet 
of inferior Ufe, and that only to fome of the mean- 
eft Servants too; as of the Royal Palace, with all 
its ftatelyRooms and Apartments, intended for the 
King himfelf, and his Courtiers? Should we hear 
of fuch ftrange Actions, and difproportionate Pro- 
cedure among Men, we fhould not be able to in- 
duce our felves to givecredit thereto. But it feems, 


_ Suppofitions ten thoufand times more difproportio- 


nate and unaccountable, when afcrib’d to God Al- 


mighty, are eafily believ’d. So far can Ignorance, 


Prejudice, and a Mifunderftanding of the facred 
Volumes carry the Faith, nay, the Zeal of Men ! 
and to fuch a mean Opinion of the moft glorious 
and perfect of Beings are we thereby reduc’d, that, 
as if we were not content to think him fuch a oné 
as our felves, but intended to deprefs him below the 
very meaneft of us, we venture with Confidence 
and Eagernefs to afcribe to him that difpropor- 
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tionate, unequal, and unaccountable Difpofal of 
the Works of Creation, which the fimpleft Arti- 
ficer could not bear the Imputation of ! 

It may here indeed be allede’d, that the Earth 
mutt be of all the reft the moit confiderable, be- 
caufe to its Inhabitants alone belong’d that ftupen- 
dous and unparallel’d Method of Divine Frovi- 
dence, I mean the Incarnation of the Only-begot- 
ten Son of God. Now in Anfwer to this, I fay; 
(1.) Tis not fo certain that the Son of God was a- 
lone concern’d with the Inhabitants of this Earth in 
the mighty defign of his Incarnation andMediation. 
St. Paul fays, That in the difpenfation of the fulne/s¥ph.i. 10. 
of times, he might gather together in one all doings, 
in Chrift, both which are in Heaven, and which are 
on Earth, even in him, And again, It pleafed the Colof. i. 
Father that in him fhould all fulnefs dwell: And (ba- 19 2°: 
ving made peace thro’ the blood of his crofs) by him to 
reconcile all things unto bimfelf,; by him, I fay, 
whether they be things on Earth or things in Heaven, 1 
fay, (2.) That tho’ the Advantages of our Saviour’s 
Incarnation and Mediation, fhould be wholly con- 
fin’d to the Inhabitants of this Earth, that does 
not fhew that the other parts of God’s Creation are 
not equally regarded by him: but only that the 
peculiar Circumftances of that fallen Race of Crea- 
tures which belong’d to this Earth, and of that a- 
lone, did require fo wonderful a method of Recove- 
ry as that by the Only-begotten Son of God in our 
Flefh. Ifa King fhould fend his Eldeft Son into a 
particular Province to quiet a Rebellion, and ufe 
peculiar Means to reduce that Province to its an- 
cient Obedience, and into no other Part of his 
Kingdom ; this would only prove that the Circum- 
{tances of that Province, and of that only, requir’d 
fo extraordinary a Treatment; and not that the 
King had a lefs Care: and Concern for thofe other 
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Provinces which were all along obedient to him. 
Tho’ the Prodigal Son had an extraordinary and 
peculiar Reception and Entertainment, yet fure 
the ever Dutiful Son had not the fmaller Intereft 
in his Father’s conftant Approbation and Love. 
The Application of both the Parallels is too eafy 
to be more largely infifted on. 

It muft here be confefs’d, That fuch Notions of 
the Mo/aick Creation, as I now oppofe, having be- 
gun, or at leaft been chiefly eftablifhed and pro- 
pagated when the 4ri/fotelean Philofophy, and Pto- 
lemaick Aftronomy were believ’d; thofe who 
have embrac’d them till this Age were lefs abfurd, 
and nearer to fome tolerable degree of probability. 
For fo long as the Earth, with its adjoining Ele- 
ments, was fuppos’d the Center and Bafis of all the 
World; while the Diftance of the Heavenly Bodies 
was believ’d to be, comparatively to what we now 
find, very fmall and inconfiderable ; and all their 
Motions perform’d about us their proper and im- 
movable Center ; while the whole Series of Spheres 


-above (tho’ the feveral diftinét ones mov’d the con- 


trary way by their own peculiar Motions) was fup- 
pos’d in twenty four hours to be conftantly hurry’d 
from Eaf to Wet by the PrimumMobilz, on purpofe 
to caufe Day and Night to us below; while Comets 
were efteem’d Exhalations from the Stars or ourAt- 
mofphere,and fent only at certain feafons to affright 
Mankind with their fiery tails, and then to be diffi- 
pated and vanifh into Vapours again; while the Sun 
and Stars, in the opinion of the Philofophers them- 
felves, were nourifh’d by Steams from our Earth; 
and while the lait nam’d were either fuppos’d to be 
ftuck in one fpherical Superficies as the fix’d Stars, 
or faften’d in their folid Orbs, like a Nail ina Cart- 
wheel, as the Planets, and no other ufe imagin’d 
but to twinkle to us in Winter Evenings, and by 
} their 
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their Afpects to forbode what little Changes of 
Weather, or other Accidents were to be expected 
below; while no other habitable World was 
dream’d of than this Globe of Earth; no other 
Animals once conjectur’d at, befides thofe on 
the Face thereof; while Mankind was look’d on 
as the fole Lord of the Creation, and Him for 
whofe Sake all other Creatures in the World 
were made; and while ’twas commonly granted 
that, as all things, the vifible Heavens and Earth, 
with their entire Furniture began with him; So 
at the conclufion of his Succeffion, or the period 
of human Generations here, muft they for ever 
ceafe and be annihilated; while all this, I fay, 
was the current Philofophy, ’tis not very fur- 
prizing that the Mo/aick Hiftory we are now 
upon was underftood in the vulgar Senfe, and 
feem’d not wholly difagreeable to the prefumed 
Frame of Nature; and ’twas not hard to believe, 
that this Earth and its Inhabitants, in the gene- 
ral Opinion, the main and principal Concern of 
all, and that to whofe Ufes every thing elfe en- 
tirely ferv’d, had the principal Care beftow’d up- 
on it, both in its original Creation, and its fub- 
fequent Changes and Revolutions. 

But tho’ fuch a Scheme, and fuch an Appre- 
henfion were paflable enough in the Days of our 
Forefathers, *tis by no means fo now. Thofe 
greater degrees of Knowledge which the Provi- 
dence of God has in this Age afforded us, make 
fuch Opinions intolerable in the prefent, which 
were not fo in the paft Centuries. ’Tis now evi- 
dent, That every one of the Planets, as well as 
that on which we live, muft have a Right in its 
Proportion to fhare in the Care of Heaven, and 
had therefore in all probability a fuitable {pace 
or number of Days allow’d to its proper Forma- 
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tions; much what the fame Separations of Parts, 
Digeftions, and Collections, being no doubt to 
be fuppos’d in the original Formation of an 
other, as in that particular Planet, with whith 
Mofes was concern’d, And if one or two on ac- 
count of their Smallnefs, might be finifh’d in lefs; 
the reft on account of their Bignefs, from a pa- 
rity of Reafon, would take up much more than 
that fix Days Time which was fpent in our Earth’s 
Formation. | 

And let the Reader judge, if it be fo impoffi- 
ble to reduce the Planets alone within the fourth 
Day’s Work, how much more fo will it be (in 
cafe we allow Degrees of Impoffibilities ) to re- 
duce thither that vaft, noble, and ufeful Body, 
the Fountain of our Light and Heat, the Sun ; 
and {till in a prodigious degree more fo, to in- 
clude the immenfe and numberlefs Syftems of the 
fix’d Stars; among whom when the Sun is but one, 
and perhaps no bigger than the reft; (and con- 
fequently to have in Reafon but an equal Portion 
of Time with them allotted for its Origination ;) 
it mult, tho’ probably above 220,000 times as 
big as the Earth, while the Earth takes up four 
entire ones, be thruft into the Corner of a fingle 
Day; Corner, did I fay? rather Minute, nay, 
Moment of a Day; and ’tis uncertain whether even 
that Pittance of Time can fairly and feparately 
be allow’d to it. So that one need not fear to | 
affert, T hat he who fhould affirm the Divine Power 


to have fpent four entire Days in the Formation 


of a Fly or Worm, nay, of a fingle Plant or Herb; 


~ and but one in the Formation of the Terraqueous 


Globe with all its Parts, Regions, and Furniture, 
would be lefs unreafonable than fome Expofitors 
now are, and more obferve Decorum, Fitnefs, 
Agreement and Proportion, than they do in the 
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vulgar Interpretations of the Mo/aick Creation, 
And I need not be afraid to call all that are Ma- 
fters of Aftronomy and Philofophy, to /atteft the 
Fairnefs of fuch a Comparifon. And can any one 
who is fenfible of this, and entertains no other than 
great and worthy Thoughts of his All-wife Crea- 
tor, embrace fo fond and fo ftrange an Opinion? 

And if the Reader will pardon a fhort Digref- 
fion, and give me leave to {peak a great Truth on 
this occafion, I cannot but obferve, That ’tis not 
the genuine Contents of the holy Books them- 
felves, but fuch unwary Interpretations of them 
as thefe, which have mainly contributed to their 
Contempt, and been but too inftrumenta] to make 
them appear abfurd and irrational to the free 
Reafon of Mankind. For when Men found that 
the Scriptures, according to the univerfal Senfe 
of Expofitors, afcribed fuch things to God, as 
their plaineft Reafon could not think compatible 
to a wife Man, much lefs to the All-wife God ; 
they were under a fhrewd Temptation of thinking 
very meanly of the Bible it felf, and by degrees 
of rejecting it, and therewith all Divine Reve- 
lation to the Sons of Men. How fatally this Ma- 
lady hath fpread, of late efpecially, I need not 
fay; and tho’ I fully believe the main Stroke or 
Step, as to the generality, be vicious Difpofiti- 
ons, and a debauched Temper; yet how far fuch 
ill-contriv’d, unfkilful, unphilofophical Interpre- 
tations, or rather Mifreprefentations of Scri pture, 
particularly thofe relating to the material World 
of which we are now fpeaking, may have contri- 
buted to fo fatal and pernicious an Effeét, deferves 
the moft ferious and fober Confideration. 

This Mifchief is not to be remedied, nor the 
Veneration due to the Sacred Volumes retriev’d 
by an obftinate maintaining fuch {trange opinions 

as 
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as thofe here referr’d to, by patronizing the 
fame with Divine Authority, and then making 


vehement Invectives againft fuch (as many un- 


fkilful, yet good Men are ready to do,) whofe on- 
ly Fault is this, that they can no more be induc’d to 
believe what is plainly unworthy of, and unfuit- 
able to the Divine Perfeétions, than what 1s 
evidently contradiftory to Divine Revelation. 
Wife Men would rather fet themfelves carefully 
to compare Nature with Scripture, and make a 
free Enquiry into the certain Phenomena of the 
one, and the genuine Senfe of the other; which 
if Expofitors would do, ’twere not hard to de- 
moni{trate in feveral fuch Cafes, that the latter is 
fo far from oppofing theTruths deducible from the 
former, or the common Notions of Mankind, that 
*tis in the greateft Harmony therewith; and in 
thofe Cafes (where the Thing mention’d is within 
the Sphere of human Knowledge) no lefs account- 
able to the Reafon, than enforc’d on the Belief of 
Mankind. And I perfuade my felf, if there were 
a careful Collection made of the ancient Knots 
and Difficulties in the feveral Parts of the Bible, 
with relation to fuch Points as we are upon, or 
any others of a different Nature; and how very 
many of them, as Preludes and Pledges of the reft, 
are now entirely clear’d, or might eafily be fo; it 
would more contribute to the Recovery of the 
ancient Honour, and due Efteem of the facred 
Scriptures, than all the moft zealous and general 
Harangues from fome popular Topicks, either for 
them, or againft their Contemners, the loofe 
Deijts and pretended Socinians of this Age. For 
my own Part, I cannot but profefs, that tho’ I be 
very nice and tender in the Reafonablenefs of my 
Faith, and defirous to admit nothing but what 
agrees to the Divine Attributes, the common No- 
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tions of our Souls, and the Phenomena of Nature; 
yet upon an impartial Enquiry into fome of the 
moft perplexing Difficulties occurring there, I 
have obtain’d fo great a Meafure of Satisfaction 
about them, that my Scruples now ceafe, and I 
cannot doubt either of the Truth or Divine Au- 
thority of the Scriptures. I donot mean, that all 
the Difficulties are in particular vanifh’d and per- 
fectly clear’d to me; that is what is fcarce to be 
hoped for inthis World: But I have fo frequent- 
ly met with fewer Difficulties in the Confidera- 
tion of the Books themfelves, than in the com- 
mon Interpretations, and thofe very Comments 
which ought to affoil them; and in fo many, and 
thofe moft remarkable Points of all, have met 
with fuch clear and plenary, tho’ unexpeéted Sa- 
tisfaction, that I have great reafon to believe the 
reft equally capable of the fame; and to remain 
conftant in this Affurance, that ’tis the ignorant 
or foolifh Expofitions of Men, not the natural and 
genuine Senfe of the Words themfelves, that makes 
us imagine, Scripture, Reafon, and the Nature of 
things irreconcileable or contradictory to one 
another. And I hope the Inftances he will meet 
with in the following Theory, will go.a great way 
to perfuade the unbiafs’d Reader of the fameT ruth; 
and to convince him, that greater Satisfaction is to 
be look’d for from the View of God’s own Books 
of Nature and Scripture, than thofe of any Men 
whatfoever, Whatever incompetent Judges may 
fay, nothing will fo much tend to the Vindication 
and Honour of reveal’d Religion, as free Enquiries 
into, and a folid Acquaintance with, (not inge- 
nious and precarious Hypothefes, but) true and 
demonttrable Principles of Philofophy, with the 
Hiftory of Nature, and with fuch ancient Tra- 
ditions as in all Probability were deriv’d from 
| Noah, 
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Noah, and by him from the more ancient Fa- 
thers of the World. From which Mediums what 
furprizing and unhop’d for Light may be given 
to fome famous Portions of the Holy Scriptures, 
the following Pages will, ’tis hoped, afford fome 


‘convincing Inftances, and prove fufficient to 


take away Men’s ungrounded Fears and Apprehen- 
fions in fuch Matters; and, by the Divine Blef- 
fing, appear a feafonable Atteftation to the Cer- 
tainty and Authority of thofe /vely Oracles on 
which our Happinefs in this and the next World 
does fo vaftly depend. But I muft leave this 
Digreffion, and proceed. 


VI. The vulgar Scheme of the Mo/aick Crea- 
tion, befides the Difproportion as to Time, re- 
prefents all things from firft to laft fo diforderly, 
confufedly, and unphilofophically, that ’tis en- 
tirely difagreeable to the Wifdom and Perfe- 
étions of God. 

And here I might juftly appeal to the Con- 
{cience of every careful Reader, even though his 
Knowledge of the true Syftem of the World 
were not great, seherhep the vulgar Account has 
not ever feem’d ftrange and furprizing to him? 


But if he were once philofophically difpos’d, and 


allow’d himfelf a free Confideration of it; whe- 
ther it has not ever been the moft. perplexing 


thing to his Thoughts that could be imagin’d? 


*Tis well known how far this Matter has been 


carried by wife and good Men; even to the — 
taking away the literal, and the refolving the | 


whole into a popular, moral, or parabolick Senfe, 
And under what Notion this Hiftory on the fame 
Account has appear’d to others, of no lefs free, 
but lets religious Difpofitions and Thoughts, I 
need not fay: what i is indeed Matter of Doubt 

and 
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and Perplexity to pious Men, being unqueftion- 
ably to the loofe and profane, the Subject of 
Mirth and Drollery, and the fare Encourage- 
ment to Atheifm and Impiety. But 1 fhall not 
content my felf with this general Reflection; but 
inftead of profecuting fuch a Difcourfe any far- 
ther, fhall afflign fuch particular Inftances of the 
irregular and unbecoming Procedure in the vul- 
gar Scheme of the Creation, as feem plainly dif- 
agreeable to the Divine Wifdom, and unfuitable 
to the Nature of Things. 

(1.) Bodies alike in Nature have here an un- 
like Original. 

(2.) Bodies unlike in Nature have a like Ori- 

inal, 
i (3.) Bodies moft confiderable in themfelves, 
have the moft inconfiderable Accounts given of 
them. 

(4.) No Bodies but the Earth have either Time 
for, or Particulars of, the Formation of the feve- 
ral Parts affign’d., 

(5.) The Light appears before its Caufe and 
Fountain the Sun was made. 

(6.) The Excavation of the Channel of the 
Ocean, and the Elevation of the Mountains is 
unnatural and indecent. Of each of which I fhall 
fay but a Word or two, and then as briefly argue 
from them. 


(1.) Bodies alike in Nature, have an unlike 
Original. Our Earth is one of the Planets, and 
in all reafon belonging to their Formation ; yet 
is fhe the fubject of the Second, Third, Fifth, 
and Sixth Days Works, while the reft are in- 
cluded in the Fourth Day. 

(2.) Bodies unlike in Nature have a like 
Original. The Sun, a glorious Body of Lighr, 
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with his Fellows the fix’d Stars, are join’d in the 
fourth Day with the opake and dark Globes the 
Planets. 

_ (3.) Bodies moft confiderable in themfelves, 
have the moft inconfiderable Accounts given of 
them. This is very obvious in that mighty ado - 
about our poor Earth, while the vaftly greater 
and nobler Bodies of the Sun-and Stars are fcarce 
taken any notice of. And how difproportionate 
fuch a Procedure is, the Comparifon already 
made of the Earth on one fide, with the reft of 
the World on the other, does more than fuffi- 
ciently demonftrate. 

(4.) No Bodies but the Earth have either — 
Time for, or Particulars of, the Formation of the 
feveral Parts affign’d. For when four Days are 
wholly taken up with the Particulars relating to 
our Earth; the Divifion of its aerial from its 
earthly Waters; the diftinguifhing the latter 
from the dry Land, and draining them into the 
Channels of the Seas; the Growth of Plants; 
Generation of Fifh, Fowl, and terreftrial Ani- 
mals; and at laft the Creation of Man, with fe- 
veral Circumftances relating to him, and the other 
Creatures; not a Syllable as to the Particulars of 
the reft of the World. Light is only command- 
ed to fhine on the firft Day; and the heavenly 
Bodies made on the fourth, and there’s all, as. 
to themfelves, which occurs here. 

(5.) The Light appears before the Creation of 
the Sun, from whence it is deriv’d; that being 
the Work of the firft, this of the fourth Day. 
Which how philofophical and accountable it is, 
let the Reader judge. 

(6.) The Evacuation of the Channel of the 
Ocean, and the Elevation of the Mountains, is 
unnatural and indecent. For when the Earth 

was — 
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was at firft even, and cover’d with Waters, Ex- 
pofitors imagine, thdt God, as it were, digg’d a 
vaft Channel for the Ocean, and heav’d away 
the Earth, and plac’d it on all Parts of the Globe, 
to make the Mountains. Which how indecent 

_ itis, I had rather leave to the Judgment of the 
Reader, than to ftand here to exaggerate; efpe- 
cially where the naked Reprefentation of the 
thing it felf is a fufficient expofing thereof to 
free Thinkers. ! 

Thefe obvious Remarks on the vulgar Scheme - 
of the Mo/aick Creation, (to omit the pafling by 
of the entire invifible World, whether within or 
without the Surface of the Earth, whether cor- 
poreal or fpiritual) are, I think, fufficient De- 
monttrations, that ’tis a very diftant one from the 
true Nature of Things; and fuch as is both un- 
worthy of the Writer and Author of the facred 
Hiftory. Whoever will take the Pains carefully 
to confider the Syftem of Nature, and compare 
it with thefe Remarks, and the common Opinion 
of the proper Creation of all Things in the fix 
Days Work, will not, I believe, be at a lofs for 
Arguments to over-turn the old, and to prove 
that a New Theory is to be enquir’d after, and a 
narrower World to be expetted in the Firft Chap- 
ter of Genefis, than has generally been. 

But before I conclude this Head, I muft here 

\ obferve, that the Confideration of thefe Matters 
has had fo great Influence on our late moft ex- 
cellent Commentator on Gene/is, that tho’ he keeps Bithop 
more ftrictly to the Letter of AZo/es than others, Pazrick, 
yet he finds Occafion and Room for thefe four 
great Conceffions, no lefs contrary to the vulgar, 
* than approaching to the prefent Account of the 
Hiftory of the Creation. 
 (1.) He is willing to allow that Mo/es meddles 
Sheen 3 not 
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not with the entire Uninealt but with the Plane- 
tary Syftem only. 

(2.) He allows the Creation of the World to 
have been over defore the fix Days Work begins. 

(3.) He grants the fame fix Days Work to be 
the regular and orderly Reduction of a confufed 
Chacs into an habitable World, without any ~ 
{trange Miracles in every Part. 

(4.) He fuppofes, that for a confiderable Time 
befcre the fix Days Work began, there were fuch 
preparatory Agitations, Fermentations, and Se- 
parations or Conjunctions of Parts, as difpofed the 
whole to fall into the fucceeding Method, and 
introduce the fix Days Productions following. 

“bich Conceffions of fo great a Man and ex- 
cellent a Commentator, as they argue his Senfe of 
the Neceflity of receding from the vulgar Hypo- 
thefis, fo they, Icontefs, leffen and diminifh the 
Difficulties in this Hiftory. Leffen, I fay, and 
dimini/a,; not take them away. For befides the 
Want of any Foundation in Scripture, as far as I 
fee, for the Diftinétion between the fix’d Stars and 
Planets; the Arguments [ have all along urged, 
reach, and are fram’d with regard to this limited 
Hypothefis alfo; and, with thofe yet to come, 
are, I think, abundantly fufficient to my purpofe 
ftill, and will demonftrate the unaccountablenefs 
of the Hiftory of the Creation even on this, tho’ 
much more on the common Interpretation. 


VII. The Mofaick Creation does not extend 
beyond this Earth, becaufe the alone final Cau/e 
of all therein contained, is the Advantage of 
Mankind, the Inhabitant thereof. 

Now that the final Caufe of all the Particulars 


mention’d in the Hiftory before us, is here 


rightly aflign’d, is not only vifible in almoft 
every 
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every Verfe of it, and in the Places of Scripture 
afterwards referring to the fame thing; but com- 
_ monly acknowledg’d, nay, dotended for, by 
the Patrons of the vulgar Account; fo that I 
fhall here take it for granted. But then as to 
the confequence, that therefore the Creation is 
no farther to be extended, or at leaft not fo far 
as here it mutt wtherWte be, to the Sun and 
Planets; nay, with the moft, to the innumerable 
Syftems of the fix’d Stars; °tis to me fo natural 
and neceffary, that methinks ’tis perfectly need- 
lefs to go about the Proof of it. That fo vaft 
and noble a Syftem, confifting of fo many, fo 
remote, fo different, and fo glorious Bodies, 
fhould'be made only for the Ufe of Man, is fo 
wild a Fancy, that it deferves any other Treat- 
ment fooner than a ferious Confutation ; and one 
may better think filently with one’s felf, than 
with due deference and decency fpeak, what na- 
turally arifes in one’s Mind on this occafion. 

If *tis an Inftance of, or confiftent with the 
Divine Wifdom, to make thoufands of glorious 
Bodies for the fole Ufe of a few fallen and rebel- 
lious Creatures, which were to live for a little while 
upon one of the moft inconfiderable of them ! 
To create an innumerable Multitude of Suns 
and Planets, and place them at prodigious Di- 
{tances from us and from one another (the greateft 
part of which were never feen till the late Inven- 
tion of the Telefcope ; and of fuch as are vifible, 
the Sun. excepted, the fingle Moon, as defpica- 
ble a Body as it is in comparifon to the moft 
of the others, is much more beneficial to us 
than they all put together ;) for the mere Con- 
venience of one little Earth! If ’tis wife and 
rational. to ‘make the Sun more than 220,000 
times a8 big as that Globe it was to ferve, only 
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that it might be plac’d above 80 Millions of 
Miles off: (for. in a nearer Pofition it would 
have fcorch’d and burnt, inftead of warm’d and 
invigorated the Earth) when a {mall fiery Ball 
plac’d near us would. have done as well! To 
make a vaft Number of Planets, (every way as 
capable of Creatures of their own) only for the 
Sake of us on Earth; that we might in. the Night- 
time view and calculate their Pofitions and Mo- 
tions! ‘Io place five fecondary Planets about Sa- 
turn, and four about Fupiter, that after for more 
than fix, thoufand years no one had dream’d of 
their Exiftence, a few Aftronomers might, with 
their Glaffes, peep at them, and obferve their Pe- 
riods! To appoint the Orbit of one of the primary 
Planets (Mercury) fo near the Sun, that not one 
in.a hundred ever gets a diftinét View of him all 
his Life! ‘To move the Comets in Orbits. fo ex- 
tremely large and elliptical or oblong, that by 
their Diftance from the Planetary Regions, moft 
part of each Revolution, they fhould be fo 
little obfervable, that the World were juft end- 
ing before they could be known to be other 
than Maffes of Vapours foon conjoin’d, and as 
foon diffipated again, and now not vifible the 
hundredath or perhaps thoufandth Part of their 
Periods! To make. all, this immenfe Frame. of 
the heavenly Syftems, fo glorious, auguft and 
magnificent, and fo deferving of our Contem- 
plation ; ;, and yet withal to frame our Eyes and 
Senfations in that manner, as to be uncapable to 
difcern or imagine any thing thereof in compa- 
rifon! fo that had not Aftronomical Obfervation 
rectify’d our Miftakes, we muft have thought 
the whole World not near fo big as one of its leaft 
Bodies really is; and all this without any far- 
ther Profpect, or nobler Defign, than the mir 
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Ufe and Advantage of Mankind! If, I fay, all 
this be the effect of ineffable Wifdom and Contri- 
vance, and worthy to be believed of the All-wife 
God; ’tis fcarce poffible to fuppofe, in the mate- 
rial World at leaft, what will not be equally fo. 
And fuch ftrange and aftonifhing Incongruities, 
which among poor Mortals would unqueftionably 
argue the moft extravagant degree of Folly; in 
the Deity, Bleffed for evermore, muft be Argu- 
ments of. unbounded Perfection, and Effuxes of 
infinite Reafon, Wifdom, and Prudence. Cer- 
tainly one ought to be very well afcertain’d of the 
Senfe.of Scripture, before from thence one ven- 
ture to affert fuch uxrea/onable Opinions. 

Nay even tho’ the Senfe of Scripture feem’d 
exceeding favourable to any Scheme of this Na- 
ture, yet in that cafe, a confidering Perfon would 
chufe rather honeftly to own his Ignorance, and 
confefs-he did not underftand the Matter, than be 
pofitive in that which is fo plainly repugnant to 
the Divine Perfetions. 


And this (to digrefs a little) is methinks the on-_ 


ly fafe.and rational way of Procedure in thofe ca- 
fes, where we cannot reconcile the Divine Attri- 
butes, the Phenomena of the World, or the Reafon 
of our own Minds, to the revealed Word of God, 
viz. Inthe firft place carefully to confider the Texts 
concern’d, and whether they are not mifapply’d’s. 
if on fuch a Confideration we cannot find them to 
be fo, and that, except.a forc’d, unnatural and vio- 
lent Senfe be put upon plain Words, the Difficul: 
ties {till appear infuperable; ’tis then our Duty and 
our Wifdom to imitate the Fews in that admirable 
and pious Proverb inthefe cafes, Cum Elias venerit 
Jolvet Nodos: To fit down and reft fatisfied with 
this Expectation, That when the Divine Wifdom 
{ees it a fit time, all will be affoil’d ; ancbevery i 
is 9) 
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of the Knots of Scripture and of Providence un- 
tyed. To ftay with Patience for thofe id:o: xaxgo), 
peculiar Seafons, which with regard both to the 
Improvement of Knowledge, and unveiling of 
Myfteries, no lefs than the fulfilling Decrees, the 
Father bas put in bis own power. And as the old 
Fews fhould in vain have attempted the entire 
underftanding of their own Ceremonial Law till 
the 1G ‘neues, the Coming of Chrift; fo I be- 
lieve we mult not expect the clearing of every 
Text of Scripture, and of every fecret of Pro- 
vidence, till the id@» xougoc, the time appointed of 
the Father. Till then we ought not, where in- 
fuperable Difficulties occur, by a bold Determi- 
nation to run counter to God, either in his Word, 
whether engraven on our Minds, or written in 
the Bible, or his Works vifible in the World. 

°Tis hard to fay, whecrher thofe difhonour God 
moft who embrace Doctrines, fuppos’d deducible 
from Scripture, tho” plainly abfurd and unreafon- 
able in themfelves; or thofe who venture to deny 
or at leaft wreit and prevaricate with the obvious 
Meaning of fuch Texts whence thofe Doétrines © 
us’d to be inferr’d. Both thete Methods of Pro- 
ceclure are bold and dangerous; Efiects of our own 
Pride, and too high an Opinion of our proper Ap- 
prehenfions and Abilities ; and of fad Confequence 
to our felves, to others, and to Divine Revela- | 
tion. There isa third or middle way, which, tho? — 
an inftance of real Self-denial, we both may and 
ought to take. Let God be true, and every man a 
liar. Our Underftandings are finite, our Capa- 
cities fmall, our Sphere of Knowledge not great. 
We depend on God Almighty as to what we know, 
as well as what we have, or what we are. ’Tis pof- 
fible it may not yet be the proper Seafon for unra- 
velling the Myftery, and fo the requifite Helps not 
k | yet 
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yet afforded: Our own Unfkilfulnefs or Prejudi- 
ces; fome falfe Notions or precarious Hypothe/es 
we have embrac’d; our mifunderftanding the Na- 
ture of the Scripture Style; a Miftake of a Copy; 
the Ignorance of the various Stages and Periods 
of the World to which the particulars belong ; 
with many other fuch Circumftances, may juftly 
be fuppofed the occafions of our Difficulties, 
without calling in queftion either the Truth of 
our human Faculties, the Attributes of God, the 
Phenomena of Nature, or the genuine Senfe of 
the holy Scriptures. And truly were I afked in 
fuch a Cafe, how I could fatisfy my felf, or re- 
folve the Point; |I could not more properly an- 
{wer than by alluding to the fewi/h Proverb be- 
fore-mention’d ; and alledging that, Cum Mefias 
venerit folvet Nodums till which time I might 
defire leave to defer my farther Anfwer, 

And here, from a general View of what has been 
faid on thefe three laft Arguments, we cannot but 
obferve into what erroneous Extremes good Men 
have been betray’d, with relation to feveral main 
Difficulties occurring in the facred Writings : 
while from a profound refpeét to the revealed 
Word of God, the moit were willing to lay afide 


the ufe of their own Reafon; and others from a ; 


no lefs veneration for the Divine Attributes, and 
regard to thofe common Notions which God had 
implanted in their Souls, were willing to indulge 
too great a Liberty in the Interpretation of Scri- 
pture. Ihe former, being generally pious and de- 
vout Souls, but little vers’d in Contemplation, or 
the Improvements of natural Knowledge, were 
difpos’d to receive all that a vulgar and religious, 
tho” lefs wary and prudent Expofition, fhould re- 
commend to their Affent. The latter having ad- 
ded to their Piety and Virtue, a careful Enquiry 

into 
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into Nature, and a freer Exercife of their human 
Faculties, and obferving how heavy Imputations 
fome common Interpretations laid on the Divine 
Majefty, how difagreeable they were to external — 
Nature, as well as the Reafon of Mankind, were 
carried too far on the other hand; and whilft the 
Jatter were fecur’d, were not proportionably foli- 
citous about the former: I mean, fo that nothing 
but what Reafon, the Attributes of God, and the 
Syftem of the World allow’d, were admitted, 
thefe did not take a proportionable Care that the 
natural fenfe of Scripture were equally provided for. 

What I would here farther obferve, is, the 
equal Condition and Deferts, but the unequal Re- 
putation and Fate thefe two forts of Men have ge- 
nerally met with in the Chriftian World. Their 
Characters to me feem fo correfpondent, and their 
contrary Miftakes fo equally wide from Truth, 
equally derogatory to the Honour of God, and yet 
equally proceeding from a religious Principle, a 
defire to fecure the Intereft of Divine Revelation ; 
that to me they feem to deferve the fame Refpect 
and Commendation for their fincere Endeavours 
and pious Intentions; the fame Pity and Pardon 
for their Errors and Miftakes. But it has hap- 
pen’d much otherwife: for by reafon of the little 
Leifure and Abilities of the generality of Teach- 
ers to cultivate their own Reafon, or make any 
fuccefsful Enquiries into the natural World; the 
former fort being in themfelves moft numerous, 
and, as muft needs happen, having the moft part 
of Chriftian People on their fide, did with Zeal and 
Farneftnefs condemn the latter; and tho’ them- 
felves on one fide did as highly difhonour the fa- 
cred Oracles, as the other on the oppofite, yet they 
vehemently laid ¢hat Imputation on the latter, 
and decry’d them as fecret Underminers x oat 

or 
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Word of God they pretended more rationally to 
explain. ’T’were eafy to give Examples in this 
cafe; but I fhall content my felf with one con- 
cerning thofe very Hiftories of the Creation and 
Deluge, which I am to explain in the following 
Theory. 

°Tis well known what great, and hitherto in- 
fuperable Difficulties thefe Hiftories have invol- 
ved in them, to the general View of Mankind; 
and how much ftill greater, and ftill more infu- 
perable thofe Difficulties appear’d to philofophick 
Enquirers, who came more nicely to confider 
them, and compare what was afferted in the holy 
Scriptures, with the true Frame and Syftem of ex- 
ternal Nature. The Confideration of thefe Things 
fo affected a great and good Man, that he refolv’d mie 
on a noble Attempt, and undertook to clear thofe ~~ 
Points; and fhew that the Temporary Origin of the 
World from a Chaos, and an Univerfal Deluge, 
were rational and accountable Theorems, and 
thereby take away that blot and obftacle, which 
the feeming Impoffibility of thefe things laid in 
the way of ill-difpofed Perfons. In which Matters, 
he employ’d his utmoft Skill in the beft Syftem of 
Philofophy then known in the World; his moft 
diligent Refearches into the facred and prophane 
Accounts relating to thofe anciently more known 
_ Phenomena of Nature, together with fuch other 
Helps as his own excellent Abilities could afford 
him; and that as to feveral main and principal 
Strokes, to very great Satisfaction, and to the ve- 
ry remarkable Illuftration of the holy Scriptures. 
But in the Profecution of this Scheme, being fo 
vait, fo noble, fo uniform, fo coherent, and with- 
al fo new and furprizing, it at laft appear’d that 
fuch his Theory would not in feveral Particulars 
accord with the Letter of Scripture. This un- 
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happy Diffonancy the Theorift was foon fenfible 
of, and no doubt not a little concern’d about. In 
which Streight, feeing no poffible way of fecu- 
ring the main Points without fo unpleafing a 
Conceffion ; inftead of refolving to reft fatisfied 
in the natural fenfe of Scripture, and acquiefcing 
in the Divine Revelation, till farther Means of 
clearing the whole fhould offer themfelves, which 
I think is a good Man’s Duty in fuch cafes, he 
ventur’d to fuppofe that the facred Books were 
not always to be fo literally and naturally under- 
{tood, as was generally believ’d hitherto. He 
alledg’d, That confidering the mean Capacities 
of the Fews, which were not capable of fuch 
Points of philofophick Truths; confidering the 
moft ancient way of conveying (or rather of 
concealing ) fublime Theorems, by Parables, 
Fables, and Hieroglyphicks; confidering the 
Scripture Style in fome other cafes, very much 
different from the prefent plain and explicit way 
of Difcourfe, and nearer akin to that moft ancient 
Method; confidering the main End of the ho- 
ly Writings, the Benefit of the moral World, 
feem’d not to require a ftri& adherence to Truth, 
in every circumttance relating to the natural ; 
nay, rather enforc’d a receding from it in fome 
cafes; confidering, laftly, that all Ages had in 
vain endeavour’d to clear thefe points according 
to the ftrictnefs of the moft obvious Senfe, and 
that the greater Improvements in Philofophy 
feem’d but to render them {till more unaccount- 
able; confidering, I fay, all thefe things, he fup- 
pofed that the holy Writers only fecur’d the fun- 
damental and general Verities; involving the 
reft under, and explaining the whole by a way of 
{peaking, which was myftical and mythological ; 
rather popular than true; and fitted more to the 
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needs of Men, than to the reality of Things. This 
_ 1s, I think, a fair and full Account of the Opinion, 
and a genuine Explication of the Occafion of this 
unhappy flip of our late excellent Theorift ; and 
fuch an one [ acknowledge ’ tis, as in it felf, has no 
no folid or neceffary Foundation ; is of ill Confe- 
quence to the Authority of the holy Scriptures, 
and difhonourable both to their Penmen, and 
chiefly to their principal Inditer, the blefled Spirit 
of God. 

In which cenfure, if the learned Author think 
me too free, or too fevere, he will, I hope, fee 
Reafon to excufe, and not be difpleas’d with me, 
when I have own’d, as [ mutt ingenuoufly do, that 
in accufing him, I condemn my felf ; Sor I my felf, in 
great meafure, have thought the fame things. ’ For I 
cannot but with the Thcori? confefs, that the Diffi- 
culties in the vulgar Expofitions were fo great 5 
fuch abfurd Incongruities afcrib’d to God by them ; 
the true Syftem of the World did fo difagree, and 
increafe the Scruples; the main Hiftories them- 
{elves appear’d fo impoffible to be any other way 
fecur’d ; feveral of the Accounts given by the 
Theorift were in the main fo ingenious, fo probable, 
and fo agreeable to ancient Tradition, upon a cur- 
fory Confideration; and the Arguments before- 
mention’d feem’d to me fo confiderable, that ’twas 
not eafy for me to deny all Affent to that very Con- 
clufion, which yet on farther Enquiries and Difco- 
veries, I think not unworthy of the foregoing 
Cenfure. And I fhould efteem it a very fignal 
Happinefs, if, as that Theory was fo inftrumental 
in drawing me into the fore-mention’d Miftake ; 
fo this might be fortunate enough to perfuade 
the Author of that, of the oppofite Verity; in 
which the Difcoveries it contains have fully 
fettled my own Mind; and are, I think, fufi- 
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‘cient in themfelves to fettle the Minds of others. 


But to wave thefe too ambitious Expectations, 


‘I cannot but fay fo much in Behalf of that 


Learned Theori/t, That as he juftly deferves the 
higheft Commendations for fo generous and wor- 
thy an Attempt; for the great Illuftration he has 
given thofe Hiftories from the moft ancient tra- 
ditionary Learning ; and the Light afforded to 
the holy Scriptures in feveral, and thofe very 
confiderable Points; fo he has, J think, Reafon 
to expect an eafy Pardon where he was not able 
to do the fame; efpecially, when not only Par- 
don, but the freeft Praifes are beftow’d on thofe, 
who, as I before obferv’d, equally have expos’d 
the Honour of God, and equally derogated from 
the Reputation of the facred Writings by their 
unwary and unfkilful Interpretations. A good 
Man, who to the higheft Veneration for the Per- 
fections of the Divine Nature, has join’d a care- 
ful Enquiry into the Frame of the World, and a 
free, but modeft Ufe of thofe Faculties God has 
given him; and has witha] exactly confider’d the 
undoubted Evidence for the Divine Authority of 
the Scripture; ought to be, and will be as tender 
of believing a Senfe which is contrary to his in- 
nate Notions, to the Perfections of God, and the 
certain Obfervations of Nature, as of that which 
puts a force upon the Words themfelves, and ren- 
ders them meerly popular and mythological. And 
by confequence either thofe who fo frequently 
and zealoufly do the former, are to be condemn’d, 
which yet the Chriftian World has been far from 
doing; or thofe who have been forc’d upon the 
latter, ought to efcape any greater Severity. For 
my own Part, as in fuch difficult cafes, I eafily 
pafs over the Miftakes, and value the Truths difco- 
ver’d by any well-difpos’d Perfons ; which is but 
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4 due Debt owing from one fallible Creature to 
another: So I humbly blefs God, the Author and 
Giver of all good things, for that Light he has 
afforded me (and which, by the Divine Bleffing, 
T hope the following Pages will afford the Reader ) 
in thefe Matters; by which I am convine’d of the 
no-neceflity of oppofing the Literal to the True; 
the Oovious and Natural, to the Rational and Phi- 
Lofopbick Interpretations of the Holy Scriptures ; 
and fhall chearfully wait for that happy time, when 
all doubts being remov’d, and all objeétions pre- 
vented by the Improvement of our Knowledge, 
and the Conduét of the Divine Providence, Reaion 
and Revelation fhall reciprocally bear witnefs to, 
and embrace each other; when no one fhall be 
able to pretend to the one, but he who is equally 
acquainted and fatisfied with the other: and the 
whole reafonable Creation fhall unité their Hearts 
and Tongues in Hymns to God, faying, Ul thy pq crix. 
Commandments are faithful. Thy Statutes are right, 86. 
rejoicing the Heart. Thy Fudgments, O Lord, arePfl. xix. 
true and righteous altogetber. Righteous art Lbott, ae eas 
O Lord, and juft are thy fudements. Great and mar-, gatas 
vellous are thy Works, O Lord God Almighty! Fuft Apoc. xv. 
and true are thy Ways, O King of Saints! But to3- 
return from this Digreffion, and to proceed. 
VII. I prove that the Mo/aick Creation ex- 

tends no farther than our Earth, and is of no other 
Nature than is affign’d here; becaufe neither the 
Intentions of the Author require, nor the Capa- 
cities of the People could bear either a ftrictly 
philofophical, or a truly univerfal Account of 
the Origin of Things. 

The Defign of Mofes, the infpired Penman, 
or rather of that bleffed Spirit which infpir’d 
him, in this Hiftory of the Creation, were, not 
the gratifying the Curiofity, or fatisfying the 
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philofophical Enquiries of a few elevated Minds, 
but of a more general and ufeful Nature; name- 
ly, to inform the ews, and the reft of the 
World, that all the vifible Frame of Heaven and 
arth was neither exiftent from all Eternity, nor 
the refult of blind Chance, fatal Neceffity, nor 
unaccountable Accidents, but the Workmanhhip of 
God Almighty. To make them fenfible that every 
Being they had any Knowledge of, was deriv’d 
from, and fubject to that Febovah whom they 
worfhipp’d ; and that in him ¢hem/elves, with all 
their Fellow-Creatures in the open Air, on the 
wide Earth, and in the deep Seas, liv’d, mov’d, 
and bad their Being; who therefore muft needs 
be the Governor and Ruler of them all. To af- 
fect their Minds, by this Means, with the aw- 
fulleft Veneration for the God of J/rael, and in- 
fpire them with a juft Gratitude to him for all 
their Enjoyments; who had not only created 
this Earth for Mankind, and furnifh’d it with 
various Creatures for their Ufe; but befide thefe 
terreftrial, had made the very celeftial Bodies 
fubfervient to their Neceffities. ‘To demonftrate 
the original Goodnefs and Perfection of things, 
and that therefore whatever was Evil muft have 
been the confequent of Man’s Fall, and not of 
God’s primary Introduction; and thereby to teach 
Men Humility, and raife their abhorrence of Sin, 
the caufe of all their Miferies. To fhew them 
the unreafonablenefs of all forts of Idolatry, or 
of the Worfhip of any vifible Beings, tho’ never 
fo ufeful or glorious, by affuring them they were 
all in common the Creatures of God, and all their 
Influences, of what kind foever, entirely deriv’d 
from him, and under his difpofal. In fhort,the main 
defign was to fecure Obedience to thofe Laws he 
was about to deliver from God to them, by giving 

= them 
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them the greateft and jufteft Zdeas of their Legifla- 
tor, the Almighty Maker of Heaven and Earth. 
Thefe were, I fuppofe, the principal Reafons 
of thus recording the Creation of the World, and 
thefe Reafons made a particular Account of the 
vifible Parts of this Earth, with all its Furniture, 
that was obfervable and expos’d to their daily 
View, neceflary and expedient; nay, they en- 
forc’d fome kind of mention of the Heavenly Bo- 
dies, fo far as they were concern’d with us below, 
and fo far as to fhew, that God originally created 
them, as well as the more ordinary Bodies on the 


Face of the Earth. All this was but proper and. 


neceffary in order to the foremention’d Purpofes. 
But why a natural and philofophical Account 
fhould be given of the primary Formation of fuch 
remote and different Syftems of Bodies, whofe real 
Bignefs, Diftances, Natures, and Ufes, abftractedly 
confider’d, never came into Mens Thoughts, nor 
were once imagin’d by them, I cannot fo eafily tell, 


Efpecially, if it be confider’d, that the Capa-. 


cities of the Fews, to whom Mofes peculiarly 
wrote, were very low and mean, and their Im- 
provements very fmall, or rather none at all in 
philofophick Matters. *Tis not to be imagin’d. 
that an entire Account of the Origin of the whole 
Frame of Nature, (the nobleft and mott fublime 


Theory the highett Philofopher could exercife. 


his Thoughts upon,) fhould be within the reach 
of the Fewifo Apprehenfions. We do not find 
in our learned and inquifitive Age, fuch a ready 
Comprehenfion and Reception of Truths in Phi- 
lofophy among the generality of Men; and °tis 
fo lately, that an eafy Propofition of the Earth’s 
Motions diurnal and annual, rais’d a mighty Duft, 
and was very difficultly embrac’d by even thofe 
who called themfelves Philofophers, that from 
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fuch an Inftance we may eafily imagine how any | 
natural Notions relating to the Conftitution and 
Original of all the Bodies in the Univerfe muft 
have been entertain’d among the rude and illite- 
rate Fews, newly come from the Egyptian Bon- 
dage, and deftitute of the very firft Elements of 
natural Knowledge. Every one in the Hiftory 
of the Bible may with Eafe obferve, That the 
Abilities and Studies of the J/raelites (as indeed 
*tis true of moft of them to this Day) were of 
another Nature and Size, than muft here be 
fuppos’d, if we bring in all the World into the 
Mofaick Creation. If an indifferent Stander-by, 
who had never read the firft of Genefis, were to 
judge what a fort of Kocyoroiia were to be given 
to fo ignorant and unfkilful a Nation; he could 
not, with common Prudence, fuppofe either that it 
ought to be perfeétly philofophical, or include any 
more than the Senfes and Capacities of the Jews 
could arrive at, the Earth with its Appurtenances, 
and the Heavens, fo far as they were plainly there- 
with concern’d, Indeed, not only the ews, but 
the generality of Mankind’s Apprehenfions always 
were, and ftill are much too.narrow for any noble 
Difcoveries relating to univerfal Nature; and a 
Chapter about A/gebra might almoft as fuitably to 
Reafon be recommended to them, as an Account 
of the true Origination of all the World. Nay, 
de fatto, it appears, that Mo/es was fo far from 
deeming his People capable of Underftanding the 
entire Syftem of Bodies remote and diftant;_ that. 
*tis clear, he efteem’d it improper to fay. a word 
about the internal Conftitution and Parts of our 
own Earth; contenting himfelf with what the. 
Surface afforded, and what unavoidably came un- 
der the Notice of their Senfes, as is too plain to 
be deny’d in the Hiftory before us. ; 
: And 
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And thall we after all this believe or imagine 
~ that ’twas fit and proper, nay, or barely poffible, 
for Mofes to give a full Account of the Begin- 
ning of the World, and imprefs a juft, true 
and adequate Idea thereof on the Minds of the 
People! I believe twas fo far from it, that ftill 
after all the Accommodation to the Senfes and 
‘Capacities of Men, which he and the other ho- 
Jy Writers ufe on fuch Occafions; yet the mere 
‘Obfervation of the Truth of things force’d them, 
fometimes to fpeak what the others were not 
able rightly to comprehend; and they feem 
rather, in natural Truths, to have gone too 
high, than defcended too low; confidering the 
grofs Ignorance of their Readers, in thofe Mat- 
ters. 

Thofe Expreffions of Scripture concerning the 
‘roundnefs of the World; the Earth’s being found- 
ed on the Seas, and eftablifhed on the Floods ; 

a Compafs or Orb being fet on the Face of the 
Deep; the flretching out of the Earth above the 
Waters, and its confifting out of the Water and _ 

in the Water; of moft of which we fhall take Vit Phe 
notice hereafter: Thofe Expreffions, I fay, are if, toe 
exactly accommodate to the real Conftitution of ~~ 
_the Earth, as will appear in due place; but were, 

*tis plain, very much miftaken afterward. Men 
generally took the Earth to be round, not as a 
Sphere, but a Circle; and fuppos’d the Abyfs, 

on which ’twas founded, to be the Ocean or great 

_ Sea, on whofe Surface, in their opinion, it fwam ; 

and which on every fide encompafs’d it as far as 

_the very Firmament gave leave, and the Ends of 

the Heaven would permit. That Continent we 
inhabit, was taken for the whcle World; and its 
“Middle or Center, imagin’d by moft Men to be 

-near the Place where they themfelves dwelt. The 
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Horizon or Sea, and the Firmament, were bes 
liev’d to bound and terminate each other. The 
Sun, Moon, and Stars, were fuppos’d at their de- 
{cending below the Horizon, to be immers’d in 
the Seas; and at their afcending above it, to 
emerge out of it again. How ridiculous thefe 
Conceits are, every one will eafily judge, who 
has but a fmall Infight into the Syftem of the 
World; and how little they are countenanc’d by 
the Texts before referr’d to, ’twere eafy to fhew; 
but’tis plain, they were fo apply’d, and the Par- 
ticulars pretty handfomely adjufted to Mens own 
Fancies on thefe Hypothe/es. 

When therefore we obferve the Expreffions of © 
Scripture about the Conftitution of our own Earth 
to have been fo miferably mifunderftood and mif- 
apply’d, we may eafily collect what Fate any Noti- 
ons of a fublimer Nature, concerning the Heavens, 
and the whole Syftem of Beings, muft have under- 
cone.amongft them. If the Apoftles, in a more 
Jearned Age had begun their Preaching with the 
requiring Mens Belief to the Motion of the Earth, 
the Being of Antipodes, or any other fuch Para- 
dox in Philofophy, nay, or given them a true and 
rational Scheme of the Origin of the Univerfe 
in all its Parts, we may foon guefs at the Recep- 
tion they would have met with, and at the Suc- 
cefs of their Miniftry. This Procedure could 
contribute nothing to their Defign, neither could 
the People be made to underftand and believe . 
fuch ftrange Notions. And as in this cafe, every 
one will allow the abfurdity of fuch a Method, 
and never imagine it probable that the Apoftles 
could make ufe of i it; fo ought we, by only chang- 
ing the Scene, to bnch age 4 priori, that ’tis high- 
ly unlikely that Ado/es would take fuch a Courfe; 
andthat, unlefs the Words of the Hiftory were too 
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exprefs and plain to be deny’d, ’tis extremely 
improbable fo great a Lawgiver (to go no far- 
ther) would extend his Cofmogony beyond the 
Ends of his writing it, and the Abilities of thofe 
who fhould read it; or in other words, ’tis ex- 
tremely improbable that the Mo/aick Creation 
fhould be uf any other Nature or Extent than- 
the Propofition we are upon does affert. 


IX. Laftly, I prove the Mo/aick Creation ex- 
tends no farther than this Earth and its Appen- 
dages, becaufe the Deluge and Conflagration, | 
_ whofe’Boundaries are the fame with that of the 
Mofaick Creation extend no farther. 

I fhall here take it for granted, that the Limits 
here affign’d to the Deluge and Conflagration, are 
juft; it being certain as to the former, and I think 
more than probable as to the latter ; and only 
quote a place or two to prove the fix Days 
Work to be of the very fame, and no larger Ex- 
tent than thofe are, and leave the whole to the 
Judgment of the Reader. There shall come in the z Pet. iit. 
laft days feoffers, walking after their own lufts, and}: ®- 
Saying, Where ts the promife of bis coming? for fince 
the fathers fell afleep, all things continue as they were 
from the beginning of the creation, For this they wil- 
lingly are ignorant of, that by the word of God the 
heavens were of old, and the earth ftanding out of 
the water and in the water, whereby the world 
that then was, being overflowed with water, pe- 
rifoed: But the heavens and the earth which are 
now, by the fame word are kept in flore, referved 
unto fire againft the day of judgment, and perdition 
of ungodly men. The day of the Lord will come y 10, 
as a thief in the night, in the which the heavens 
Joall pafs away with a great noife, and the 
elements foall melt with fervent beat, the earib 
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alfa, and the works that are therein, fhall be burnt 
% 12,13. up. Inthe day of God the heavens being on fire 
foall be diffolved, and the elements fhall melt with 
fervent .beat. Neverthele/s we, according to bis 
: promife, look for a new heaven, and a new earth, 

wherein dwelleth righteoufne/s. 
“Heb.i.to, hou, Lord, in the beginning haft laid the foun- 
: «41,12. dation of the earth, and the heavens are the works 
| of thine hands: They fhall perifh, but thou remain- 
eft ; and they all fhall wax old as doth a garment , 
and asa veflure fhalt thou fold them up, and they 

Jhall be changed. 

I have now finifh’d all thofe Arguments which 
to me are fully fatisfactory, and I think prove 
beyond rational contradiction, that not the vaft 
Univerfe, but the Earth alone, with its Depen- 

: dencies, are the proper Subject of the fix Days 
Creation: And that the Mo/aick Hiftory is not 
: a nice, exact, and philofophick Account of the 

several Steps and Operations of the whole; but - 
| 


fuch an hiftorical Relation of each Mutation of 
the Chaos, each fucceflive Day, as the Journal 
of a Perfon on the Face of the Earth all that 
while would naturally have contained, The Sum 
of all is this: 
| Bs (1.) The very Words and Coherence of Mofes 
| himtelf require fuch a Conftruction. 
(2.) The Words Creating, Making, or Framing 
| things here ufed, are commonly of no larger Im- 
| portance than this Propofition allows, 
. (3.) Lhe Herld, or Heaven and Earth, the 
| Objects of this Creation, are alike frequently 
reftrain'd to the fublunary World, the Air and 
darth. 
(4.) The Chaos, that known Fund and Semi- 
nary of the fix Days Creation, extended no far- 


ther, 
(5.) On 
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(5.) On the contrary Suppofition, the Time 
of the Creation of each Body is extremely dif- 
proportionate to the Work it felf, 

(6.) On the fame Suppofition there is an in- 
tolerable Diforder, Di/proportion, and Confufion 
in the Works themfelves. 

(7.) The final Caufe of the fix Days Creation 
is the fole Advantage of Mankind, the Inhabitant 
of the Earth. 

_(8.) Neither the Intention of the Author, nor 
the Capacity of the Readers require or could bear 
any other Account of the Origin of Things. 

(9.) Laftly, Neither the Deluge nor Confla- 
gration, whofe Extent appears commenfurate: to 
that of this Creation, are of any larger Compafs 
than is here affign’d. 

Upon this View of the whole Matter give me 
Leave to fay, that to make the univerfal Frame 
of Nature concern’d in the particular Fates and 
Revolutions of our Earth, is, at this time of 
day, to demonftrate either very mean Thoughts 
of the Ends of the Divine Workmanfhip, and 
of the Effects thereof in the World; or elfe very 
proud and extravagant Conceits of our own Worth 
and Dignity ; and at beft argues a narrow, igno- 
ble and unphilofophical Soul. ’Tis much fuch 
another wife and rational Notion, as it would be 
to fuppofe that the whole terraqueous Globe, 
with all its Parts and Dependencies, al! its Furni- 
ture and Produétions, was alike concern’d in the 
Fates and Revelutions (pardon the Expreffions) 
of one fingle Fly or Worm belonging to it 
And we may e’en as fairly allow the entire De- 
pendance of this fublunary World on the Fortune 
of fuch a fingle animalculums that on its pecp- 
ing into the World, the whole Earth mutt arife 
our of nothing to afford it arefting Place; while 
C 1C 
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it was growing, and continued in its prime, all 
things below muft fpring and flourifh, rejoice 
and look gay; on its decay, all things muft put 
on a mournful Countenance; and on its deftru- 
ction, univerfal Nature here beneath muft expire 
together, and return to its primitive Nothing. 
This Reprefentation will, I imagine, feem bold 
and extravagant; but ’twill be hard to prove it 
fo. And I may appeal to Aftronomy whether 
the Earth can be fhewn to bear as confiderable a 
proportion to the Univerfe, as fuch a poor azi- 
maiculum does certainly bear to it. 

I would not by this, or any thing elfe I have: 
heretofore faid in this Difcourfe, be fo far 
miftaken, as to be believ’d prone to depreciate 
and debafe Mankind; or to put a flight on all 
thofe Works of Nature and Providence which are 
fubfervient to it, Neither do I deny that in fome 
fenfe all the vifible World, Heaven and Earth, 
are ordain’d for our Ufe and Advantage; I fully 
believe that we are the Creatures of God, of whom 
he has a tender Regard, and over whom he exer- 
cifes a conftant, a fpecial Care and Providence 
As I look upon the Souls of Men, in their proper 
and primitive Perfection, when they came out of 
their Maker’s Hand, to be noble, to be glorious, 
to be exalted Beings, and perhaps in Capacities or 
Faculties, in Dignity or Happinefs, not inferior 
to the Angelick Order; fo I alfo moft undoubted- 
ly believe what our Saviour affirms of good Mens 
State hereafter, that they fhall be ‘Iealyeno equal to 
the Angels; and Yio) +2 @e8 Children of God bim/elf. 
While Iam perfuaded that the Creation of Man 
was not effected without the Concurrence and joint 
Confultation of the Father and Son; nor his Re- 
demption without the Acceptance of the Father, 
the Sacrifice and Death of the Son incarnate; 

and 
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and the Sanctification and Operation of the Holy 
Spirit: while Iam perfuaded that the Divine 
AoyG @tdvbearG has ever fince the Fall of Adam 
been folicitous about our Reconciliation to God 
his Father, and made it his conftant Bufinefs, 
even before as well as fince his Incarnation, to 
mediate for us, and take care of our eternal Hap- 
pinefs: while I believe that by the new Cove- 
nant good Men, even in this imperfect State, are 
efteem’d Heirs of God, joint-heirs with Christ, and 
denominated the Brethren and Friends of their glo- 
rious Redeemer: while I do not doubt but our hu- 
man Nature is now, in fome fenfe, in the Perfon 
of our Blefled Saviour, in Heaven ; and there on 
account of the Union with the Divine Acy@, 
and as a Reward of that Obedience and Suffering 
he underwent for us on Earth, advanc’d above 
the moft exalted intelle€tual Orders, at the right 
Hand of the Majefty on high: while I expe 
‘the fame Perfon in the Glory of the Father, 
coming to judge the World in Righteoufnefs; and 
Mankind, after that final Doom, to be Partaker 
of everlafting Joy or Mifery according to their 
Behaviour here on Earth, While, I fay, I believe 
all this, as I moft fincerely do, I can be under no 
Temptation of looking with Contempt upon, or 
of entertaining a mean Opinion of Mankind, or 
of thofe Syftems of Nature and Providence re- 
lating to it. Yet, all this notwithftanding, I think 
that Opinion Iam now expofing, deferves no 

other Character than J have before given of it. 
Tho’ TI look upon Mankind as one Species of 
very noble and glorious Creatures, yet I fuppofe 
it but Ove; and that there may be Millions of 
others at the leaft not inferior to him. Tho’ I 
believe human Nature, when innocent and per- 
fect, at that height of Purity and Felicity which 
iC 
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it once had, and by the Chriftian Difpenfation 
may be again advanc’d to, as fo confiderable and 
exalted a Species of Beings; yet withal I look up- 
on it at prefent asunder a very different Character, 


We are all now in a deprav’d, a finful, and fo in 


a low, a miferable State. We have by our own wil- 
ful Rebellion and Difobedience,; made it neceflary 
for God to place us ina fhort, a vicious, in an un- 
eafy and vexatious World; where at prefent we 
are under a fort of Confinement, in a Place of Trial 
and Probation; and through a doleful Wildernefs 
muft make our way to the Land of Canaan. Qui/- 
que fuos patimur manes, We here feel the fad Ef- 
fects and Punifhments of former Sins, We are left 
to {trugele with great Difficulties, abide many Af 
faults, and undergo fevere Agonies, e’er we muft 
expect to recover our native Dignity, to retrieve 
our ancient Felicity again; LExinde per amplum 
Mittimur Elyfium, reduces leta arva tenemus, 


_As fle/h and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God, 


fo that Kingdom is not of this World, I fee no Rea- 
fon to efteem the prefent Condition of Mortality 
as at all confiderable im it feif, (tho’ in its Con/e- 
quences it extremely be fo) in-comparifon of the 
future Periods of our Beings; and therefore with- 
out believing the Earth one of. the greateft or 
nobleft Globes in the World, I can fuppofe it a — 
very proper and fuitable Habitation for us at 
prefent: moft wifely contriv’d, (as it certainly 
is; ) and its Furniture peculiarly and wonderful- 
ly adapted to our Needs, Capacities and Opera- 
tions. I acknowledge that Providence has {fo con- 
{tituted our Earth that we receive fome Advantages 
irom all, and very great ones from fome other Parts 
of the external and vifible World. All which 
were in the original Creation of things both fore- 
feen and foredefign’d by God, and fo may not im- 

properly 
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properly be fo far faid to have been made for our 
Ufe, and appointed to ferve our Neceffities. I do 
not think that thofe Syftems of the Univerfe we 
here fpeak of, are ever a whit the lefs ufeful to 
us, or the Benefits we reap from them ever the 
lefs in themfelves, or unworthy of our Notice 
and Obfervation, our Admiration and Gratitude to 
God, becaufe they alfo are fubfervient to other 
noble Purpofes, and are by Divine Providence 
made ufe of in feveral great Defigns over and above 
thofe Advantages we are able to take notice of, 
or can our felves enjoy from them. I cannot ima- 
gine that God is peculiarly fond of any particular 
Parts of the material Creation, or any more a 
Refpetier of {ome Inanimate Bodies, than of Per- 
fons. He no doubt equally makes ufe of them all, 
according to their feveral Kinds and Capacities, in 
the Service of the various Species of intelligent 
Creatures, and in the bringing about the great 
Periods of Nature, and the Decrees of Heaven ; 
which as they are in great meafure unknown to 
us, fo may they regard rational Beings very diffe- 
rent and remote from us and our Concerns. 

If we duly refle&t on the infinite Nature, and 
unlimited Perfections of the Divine Being, the 
Creator and Original of all Things; as well as on 
the Number, Vaftnefs,and Glory of thofe his Works 
which are within our View, we fhall fee Reafon to 
confefs, there may be Millions of nobler intelle- 
ctual Beings interpofed between Man and God ; 
and the whole World might be more reafonably 
fuppos’d made at the Creation, and for the fole Ufe 
of any one Species of thofe, than of Mankind. If 
therefore we be unwilling to be our felves excluded 
from a Share in the Intentions and Defigns of 
Heaven, let us not exclude any other rational 
Creatures from the fame; but be willing to as 
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pofe that as this Earth was form’d in fix Days for 

the Sake of Man, fo were the reft of the heavenly 

Bodies, form’d at other proper Times, for theSake 

of other of God’s Creatures; for whom Provi- 

dence ought to be allow’d to have taken a pro- 

portionable Care, and made a fuitable Provifion, 

as we our felves find has been done with regard 

to us and our Affairs. L.et us learn humble and 

modeft Sentiments of our felves, from the Con- 

templation of the Immenfity of the Works of 
God in the World. Which ufeful Leffon the 

holy Pfalmift would, by his own Example, teach 

us; with whofe natural and pious Refiection in- 
this very cafe, I fhall conclude this whole Dif- 

courfe. When I confider thy Heavens, the work of 
thy fingers, the Moon and the Stars which thou haft 

ordained, Lord! what is Man, that thou art 

mindful of bim! And the Son of Man, that thou 

vifitet him! O Lord our Lord! How excellent is 
thy name in all the Earth! 


POST U- 


POSTULATA. 


L HE Obvious or Literal Senfe 

of Scripture is the True and 

Real one, where no evident Reafon 
can be given to the contrary. 


II. That which is clearly accountable 
in a natural way, is not, without 
Reafon, to be afcrib’d to a Mira- 
culous Power. 


Ii, What Ancient Tradition afferts of 
the Conftitution of Nature, or of 
the Origin and Primitive States of 
the World, is to be allow’d for 
True, where ’tis fully agreeable to 
Scripture, Reafon, and Philofo- 
phy. 
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I. % 32 LLL. Bodies will perfevere for ever 
4 = A, s| in that State, whether of Reft or 

é fe Motion, in which they once are, 
SCHOeG) if no other Force or Impediment 

$6 OW) act upon them, or fuffer by them. 
Il. All Motion is of it felf rectilinear, and 


with the fame conftant uniform Celerity,. if no 
other external Caufe difturb it. 


Corollary 1. ’Tis evident from thefe two Propo- 


Jitions, that Matter is entirely a paffive Subftance. 


Coroll. 2. No Spontaneous Motion or Action can 


| be the Effeét of mere Matter. 


Coroll. 3. The Soul of Man, whofe leat Power 
Seems to be that of Spontancous Motion, is incorporeal : 
Which is alfo a neceffary Confequence of the fir Co- 

H rollary ; 


bap; } 
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rollary; for if Matter be perfectly a paffive Thing, 
the Soul, which is fo aétive a Being, cannot be 
material. 

Coroll. 4. Ihe Brute Creatures giving all pofible 
Demonftrations of Spontaneous Motion, and of a 
Principle of Action, cannot reafonably be fupposd 
merely Corporeal Machines. 

Scholium. Thefe two laft Corollaries are only 
demonttrative to thofe, who with me own the 
Motions and Actions of the Body, properly pro- 
duc’d and caus’d by the Soul. But as for thofe 
Metaphyfical and Abftract Reafoners, who think 
God the immediate Author of all thofe Motions, 
dnd the Soul only the occafonal Caufe with Mal- 
branch, and his Followers; *tis not eafy upon any 
Subjeé, but purely Mathematical ones, to produce 
any thing which they will-own for a Demonftra- 
tion: And therefore I fhall not attempt to de- 
monttrate thefe Corollaries to them. And indeed 
I think I need not, for if | be not miftaken they 
all own the Immateriality of the Soul of Man, 
whatever fome of them may dream of the Brutes 
being nothing but Corporeal Machines, and with- 
out any Senfation at all. 

TIL. All thofe fingle Corpufcles of which Bo- 
dies are compos’d, do attract other fingle Cor- 
pufcles of which other Bodies are compos’d, and 
are alike mutually attraéted by them, If this Af- 
fection of the Parts of Bodies be confider’d with 
refpect to thofe towards which the Motion is, ’tis 
call’d Attraétion, and they are faid to draw all o- 
thers. But if it be confider’d with refpect to thofe 
which are mov’d, tis call’d Gravitation, or a Ten- 
dency in them towards others. ‘Thus in Magnetifm 
we imagine a Power of Attraction belonging to 
the Loadftone; and in the Iron a Tendency, or 
(as‘I may ‘call it, tho’ fomewhat improperly ) 

7 Gravi- 
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Gravitation towards it. Tho’ indeed, by the way, 
the Force or Affection being found to be mutual 
and equal on both Sides, the Terms might juftly 
* be fo too; and a Loadftone might as properly be 
faid to tend or gravitate towards the Iron, or iron 
to attra the Loadftone,. as the contrary ; juft as 
*tis in the Point before us. This however will 
ferve for an Illuftration, and explain our Mean- 
ing in the prefent Cafe, where all. the Parts of 
Bodies are endued with fuch a mutual Gravita- 
tion and Attraction with refpec to all others. 
Scholium. That no Prejudice nor Mifunderfland- 
ing may arife, *tis to be obferv’d, That when we 
ufe the Terms of Attraction or Gravitation, we 
do not thereby determine the Phyfical Caufe or 
Seat of any Effects, as if fome innate Power or 
occult Quality were to be fuppos’d in Bodies, (as 
will appear prefently ;) but only ufe fuch fami: 
liar Terms, whereby our Meaning may be eafily 
underftood, and the Effeéts of Nature explain’d, 
even where the laft and proper efficient Caufe is 
not mechanically affignable. Thus we do and 
may fay, as before, that the Loadftone attracts 
the Iron, or the Iron tends or gravitates to the 
Loaditone : not afcribing thereby any proper or 
pofitive Quality or Power to thefe Bodies, but 
for Eafe of Expreffion, and for {upplying what 
we cannot otherwife readily explain relating to 
them. Thus alfo we commonly fay, that Stones 
are heavy, and tend towards the Centre of the 
Earth; and the Expreffions, rightly underftood, 
are true and natural: Tho” perhaps in both Ca- 
fes the real Caufe of thofe Effeéts which we aferibe 
to fuch an Attraction, Tendency, or Gravitation, 
is external, and fome continual Impulfe from 
without, not any inherent Power really exiftent 
within, is the Original of all. But in fuch Ca- 
He 2 fes, 
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fes, where the true Agent is invifible or unknown, 
we mutt have Leave to ufe thofe Terms which 
the Matter will bear, or Cuftom has render’d fa- 
miliar; without which, uneafy and troublefome 
Circumlocutions will be unavoidable; efpecially, 
fecing that no Error can hereby creep into our 
Reafonings, becaufe ’tis evident, that all the Ef- 
fects of Nature are exactly the very fame in the 
World, and not otherwife; which they certainly 
would and muft be, if Bodies did really and pro- 
perly, by their own inherent Virtue or Quality, 
attract, and were attracted by all others. 

IV. This Affection of mutual Attraction or 
Gravitation is univerfal in Extent; all Bodies in 
the whole World, as far as we have any Means 
of knowing, wherefoever they are plac’d, be- 
ing in common fubject thereto, and concern’d 
therein. 

V. This Affection is alfo univerfal as to the 
Kinds of its Objects; it belonging equally to all 
the Parts of Matter, of what Sort or Form, in 
what Figure or Condition foever they are: The 
Difference of Bodies as to Texture and Compo- 
fition, Fluidity and Firmnefs, Motion and Reft, 
Bignefs and Subtilty, or any other fuch mutable 
Qualities, not in the leaft diminifhing the In- 
fluence thereof. 

VIL This Affection is alfo univerfa]l and equa- 
ble as to Zime, without all manner of Intermif- 
fion 5 without any Increate or Diminution in dif- 
ferent Ages, | 

VII. The Quantity of the Force of Attraétion 
at equal Diftances is exactly proportionable to the 
Quantity of Matter in the attracting Body; be- 
ing in reality nothing but the Refulc or Sum of 
the united Forces of all thofe fingle Particles of 
which ’tis ccmpos’d, Thus, if 4 be double to, 

i, é. 
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i.¢. has twice as much matter as B; 4 will have 
a double Force of Attraction alfo, at equa] 1)i- 
{tances from their Centres refpectively. If 4 
reprefent the Earth, B the Moon; if B contain 


but the fortieth Part of the Matter in 4, (as it Lem, 36, 


really does contain little more) and a Globe or #a/ra. 
Ball were plac’d at the fame Diftance trom the 
Centre of B, at which another equal to it were 


from that of 4, it would be but the forticth +s 


Part fo heavy towards B, as the other were to- 
wards 4, 

VIII. This mutual Tendency of Bodies is 
greater or lefs, according as the Bodies themfelves 
are nearer to, or farther from each cther. The 
fame Body more forcibly attracting thofe which 
are near, than thofe which are farther off So 
that Stone or Pillar which is with us very heavy, 
would be comparatively very light, if it were as 
far diftant from us as the Moon. 

IX. The Proportion of the Increafe and De- 
creafe of this Gravity of Bodies in their Approach 
to, or Recefs from each other, is neither that of 
fimilar Lines nor Solids, but of Superficies or 
Plains: The Force of Attraétion in feveral Di- 
{tances being reciprocally in a duplicate Propor- 
tion thereof. Thus when the fame Body, with- 
out the Surface of the Earth, is twice as near 
its Centre as it was before, ‘tis four times as 
heavy; when thrice as near, “tis nine times 
as heavy; when four times as near, tis fixteen 
times as heavy as before, In like manner, the 
fame Strength which were able to faftain a Body 
of one hundred Weight here, would at twice 
our Diftance from the Farth’s Centre, be equally 
able to fuftain four hundred Weight; at three 
times our Diftance, nine hundred Weight; at 
four times our Diftance, fixteen hundred Weight, 
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and fo, in infinitum, at all other Diftances. For 
as the Squares of the Diftances increafe, fo does 
the Power of Attraction decreafe; and as the 
Squares of the Diftances decreafe, fo does the 
Power of Attraction at the fame time increafe 
proportionably; as will be prov’d prefently from 
the known Phenomena of Aftronomy. 


vid. Bent- Corollary 1. From the Comparifon of the two 

ley, Scim. fir/t Propefitions with the feven laft, *tis evident, 

198 2C, “That this univerfal Force of mutual Attraction or 

ii Gravitation of Bodies is not a Refult from the Na- 
lure of Matter, which being circumfcrib’d within 
its own Bounds, being incapable of atting at a Di- 
fiance, and befides being entirely paffive in its very 
Effence, cannot poffibly draw others, or tend towards 
them of i felf. 

Coroll. 2. This univerfal Force of Gravitation 
being fo plainly above, befides, and contrary to the 
Nature of Matter; on the foremention’d Accounts 
must be the Effect of a Divine Power and Efficacy, 
which governs the whole World, and which is abjo- 

, lutely neceffary to its Prefervation. 

Coroll. 3. Since the Divine Power 1s infepara- 
ble from the Divine Effence, *tis evident, the \atter 
is Omniprefent as well as the former; and every 
where equally diffusd through the Univerfe, and 
that therefore in God we properly, live, move, and 
have our Being. 

Coroll. 4. The Divine Nature is Incorporeal and 
Spiritual, as being equally prefent, and equally 
powerful in the midst of the material World, and its 
most folid Parts, as in thofe immenfe Spaces which 
every where diftinguifh the Parts, and furround the 

. Limits of it. | 
- Coroil. 5. The Providence of God in the Naturat: 
World is not merely a Confervation of its Being, or @ 
nein eee: ‘eats Now: 
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Non-annibilation thereof; but a conftant, uniform, 
attive Influence or Energy in all the Operations done 
in it, the very fame which was exerted in the origi- 
nal Impreffion of thofe Laws of Motion on which it 
depends. The two first Propofitions, *tis true, feem to 
require only a Continuation of Exiftence, without any 
new or continual Aftion; but the feven la&t plainly 
require more; and no lefs than I am here pleading 
for. So that if we foould fuppofe God Almighty to 
withdraw or fufpend this his aftual Efficacy and 
Influence on all the Bodies in the World, tho’ be pre- 
ferv’d their Being ; the whole would immediately be 
difflu’d; and each of the Heavenly Bodies be 
crumbled into Dust the fingle Atoms commencing 
their feveral Motions in fuch feveral firait Lines, 
according to which the Projettile Motion chanc’d to 
be at the Inftant when the Divine Influence, (the 
Caufe of Gravitation, and all fuch other Affeétions 
of Matter) was fufpended or withdrawn. 

Coroll. 6. Mechanical Philofophy, which relies 
chiefly on the Power of Gravity, is, if rightly un- 
derfiood, fo far from leading to Atheifin, that it 
folely depends on, fuppofes, and demonftrates the Be- 
ing and Providence of God; and its Study by Confe- 
quence 1s the moft ferviceable to Religion of all others. 

Coroll. 7. The Epicureans, who endeavour’ d to 
cast the Belief of a Providence at least, if not of 
a Deity, out of the World by their Atomical or Me- 
chanical Philofophy, very foolifbly mifunderftood and 
abus'd their own Principles; which in reality, when 
rightly comprebended, do with the greatest Evidence 
and Convittion eftablifo them both, beyond all other 
what/oever. 

Coroll. 8. here is no fuch Ethereal Subftance, 
or Subtil Matter, pervading the Pores of Bodies, 
which being it felf free from the Law of Gravity, or 
endu’d with a le/s Proportion thereof, might be ima- 
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sind to be the Caufe of it in other Bodies, or the 
Means of any other Effects in the World. 
Coroll. 9. 4 Vacuum, or Space diftiné from 
Matter, is neceffary to be admitted, For were the 
World equally full every where, fince all Matter is 
equally heavy in Proportion to its Quantity, there 
could not pelfibly be any Difference in the Specifick 
Gravity of Bodies; it being on the Hypothefis of 
_ @Plenum impoffible that a Cube of Gold fhould be 
heavier than an equal Cube of Air, and its con- 
tained fublil Matter together ; and by Confequence 
equally impoffible that the former fbould over-balance 
or defcend in the latter, which yet all Experience 
fhews it really does. So that a Plenum is fo far 
from accounting for the Phenomenon of Gravity, 
as fome would have it, that it utterly fubverts the 
Poffibility of it; and while the last is evident, the 
firs must needs be indefenjible. 
X. From the uniform Pro‘ectile Motion of 
Bodies in ftraight Lines, and the Univerfal Power 
of Attraction or Gravitation, the curvilinear Mo- 
tion of all the Heavenly Bodies does arife. Ifa 
Body, as B, be moving uniformly along the Line 
DC, from D toC; and another Body A be prefent, 
this latter Body A muft draw the former B from 
its ftraight Line DC, and by doing fo continually, 
while at the fame time the Body B retains its Pro- 
jectile Force along a ftraight Line in every Point 
of its Cimipis, muft make the Line 
Thy 5 “Ayckayseg & wiv of its real Motion a bent one, 
as 2G» 6 xepvs om Ae ond change its rectilinear into a 
gulxtorre” 7) vee Beg % me- ween é 
galwied crltpledvdeyes smusilte curvilinear Trajectory. 
Hiv] xareveylaceay, Dixit Arnaz cagoras Coelum omne ex lapidibus effe 
compofitum, ac vehementt circuitu conftare, aljas remiflione lapfurum. 
Laertins, Lid. II. Segm. 12. | 
Corol]. Hence we may learn what is that cona- 
tus recedendi a centro motts ia revolving Badies 
an 
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and in what Senfe tis to be underftood, For fince, 
~as we have already feen, all Bodies have a Vis cen- 
tripeta, or Propenjion towards one another, *tis impo/- 
fible they fhould of themfelves, in as proper a man- 
ner, have a contrary Propenjion, or Vis centrifuga, 
an Endeavour of avoiding one ancther, (if thefe iwi- 
proper Terms will be allow’d me.) The true Meaning 
therefore of this Attempt or Endeavour to get farther 
off the Centre of Motion is only this, That all Bodies 
being purely Paffive, and fo incapable of altering their 
uniform Motion along thofe firait Lines, or Tangents 
to their Curves, in which they are every Momext, fiill 
tend onwards tn the fame Lines, and retain their 
Propenfion or Effort towards that rectilinear Motion 
all the Time they are obliged to move in Curves 3 
and confequently at every Point of their Courfe, en- 
deavour to fly off by their Tangents. Now the Parts 
of the Tangent to which this Endeavour is, being 
farther from the Centre than thofe of the Curves to 
which the Bodies are atiually fore’d, an Attempt to 
go on. in the Tangent may be, and is ftyld an At- 
tempt to go farther off or recede from that Cen- 
tre; tho’ from no other Affection than that of Inaéti- 
vily, or of perfevering in a retiilincar Motion. So 
that tho ibe Vis centripeta, or Power of Gravita- 
tion be an athiye and pofitive Force, continually re- 
new d and imprefsd on Bodies; the Vis centrituga, 
er conatus recedendi a centro motis, is not fe, 
but the mere Confequent and Refult from their Ing- 
cuvity. This is evident in Bodies revolving in E|- 
lipfes about one of the Foci, in their Defcent towards 
it; where the Tangent being oblique to the Radius, or 
Line, from the Point of Contadé to the Focus, this 
very conatus recedendi a centro mottls, by urging 
it along the Tangent, wil for fome Time make it ap- 
proach nearer to the Focus; (tho? not fo much nearer 
as by its revolving in the Ellipfis it felfs) as may be 
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Schem.r. /een in the Scheme, if a Body at B were moving to- 


Fig. 6. 


Fig. 3. 


wards L, about the FocusH. And this Explication is 
confirm’ d by all Experience. For let a Stone be let loofe 
from the Sling, or any revolving Body be difengag’d 
from the Force which retain’d it in its Curve, and it 
will not properly go from the Center, but only pafs 
along the Tangent in which it was moving, as if 
there were no fuch Centre near it at all. 
XI. A Reéttilinear or Projectile Motion of the 
Planets along the Tangents to their Orbits, (which 
‘when once begun, always uniformly continues,) 
join’d or compounded with their Gravitation to 
the Sun, in the common Centre, or rather Focus 
of our Syftem, is the Original of all the Planetary 
Revolutions about him. Thus if Fupiter, for 
Inftance, reprefented by B, were moving uniform- 
ly along the Line DC, from D towardsC; if the 
Sun A were abfent, the Planet would pafs on. 
{traight from B to C, with the fame Velocity. 
with which it had come from D to B. But if 
upon its Arrival at the Point B, the Sun in the 
Centre or Focus A begin to affect it, the Planet, 
by the Sun’s Attraction, muft be drawn from a re- 
étilinear to a curvilinear Courfe; and be oblig’d, if 
the Sun’s Power be great enough, compar’d with 
the Planet’s Velocity to revolve about him, and 
that, the attractive Force always continuing, for 
ever after. The Cafe is juft the fame as if B were 
a Stone in a Sling, A the Hand of the Slinger, 
(by the Help of the Strings united together, and 
reprefented by the Line A B,) whirling it round 
continually. For as the Stone at its coming to 
the Point B, were it let loofe and left to it felf, 
would fly off in the ftraight Line or Tangent 
BC, yet by Force is ftill retain’d at an equal Di- 
{tance from the Hand of the Slinger, and com- 
pell’d to revolve in a kind of Circle; fo ’tis here, 
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The Attraction of the Sun in the common Cen- 
tre or Focus compels all the Planets, which of 
themfelves would pafs along their feveral Tan- 
gents, to revolve about it felf, and defcribe their 
feveral curvilinear Orbits. And the Cafe is the 
fame in the fecondary Planets with refpect to their 
primary ones, about which they revolve in the 
fame manner as they all both primary and fecon- 
dary revolve about the Sun, in the common Cen- 
tre or focus of the entire Syftem. 

Coroll. 1. Hence ’tis manifest, that the Law of 
umverfal Attraction once eftablifh’d, unlefs the Di- 
vine Power had put the Planets into a fuitable Motion 
in right Lines, they muft foon have been drawn down- 


wards, and fallen into the Sun: And fill, if their - 


Motions fhould be entirely ftopp’d and ceafe, the fame 
must bappen and they must not only be uncapable of 
thofe noble Ujes to which they are now fubfervient, 


but utterly perifh in the Violence of the Sun’s feorch= — 


ing Heat. The preventing of which therefore ought 
jujily to be attributed to the Wifdom and Power of 
God in the Conjftitution of the World. 

Coroll. 2. Jf the World be limited and finite in 
its Extent, *tis fo in its Time alfo; and fo vice versa, 
if Eternal in its Time, *tis Infinite alfo in its Extent. 
For fince all Matter (as far as we have any Means of 
knowing, and fo in Reafon all Matter what/oever ) 
15 endu’d alike with a Power of Attrattion, and must 
all thereby, without proper Motions along ftrait 
Lines, at laft meet in the common Centre of Gravity 
of the whole; and fince witbal the other Sy/tems of 
jix’d Stars, fuppos'd here finite, retain their Site and 
Diftance from each other, and thence appear not to 
have any projectile Motion along ftrait.Lines to pre- 
vent the fame; had the Frame of the World been Eter- 
nal, the Eiffett abovemention’d muft have,’ innumera- 
ble Ages ago, really come to pafs; and all ae, 
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of the entire Univerfe compos'd one fingle dull and 
unmoveable Heap or Ma/s, in the common Centre of 
Gravity of the whole; which not having happen'd,. 
demonftrates the Impoffibility of the Eternity of the 
World, and the Neceffity of admitting its Produétion 
in Time by the Power of God. Since therefore ’tis 
unreafonable to fuppofe the Material World truly 
unlimited in Extent, tis neceflary to fuppofe it no 
more unlimited in Duration alfo, And this Reafon- 
ing is unavoidable, unlefs we allow the most inva- 
viable and conftant Property of Matter in our Syftem 
to be peculiar to it, and fo to be a voluntary Confti- 
tution of God Almighty; or at least that a miracu- 
lous Providence does hinder the foremention’d Effett 
continually, So that upon the whole, as the very 
Learned Dr. Bentley has obferved, either the Di- 
vine Power in Creating, or peculiar Providence in 
Governing the Frame of Nature, is on thefe un- 
doubted Principles for ever eftablifhd. 

XII. When the Projectile Motion of the Pla- 
nets is in its Direction perpendicular to a Line 
from the Sun, and in its Degree of Velocity, fo 
nicely adapted and contemper’d to the Quantity of 
the Sun’s Attraction there, that neither can over- 
come the other, (the Force of Gravitation towards 
the Sun, and the Celerity of the Planets proper Mo. 
tions being properly zz Aquilibrio, ) the Orbits of 
fuch revolving Planets will be compleat Circles ; 
themfelves neither approaching to, nor receding 
from the Sun, the Centre of their Motions. And 
the Cafe is the fame 1n the fecondary Planets about 
their primary ones. Thus ’tis fuppofable, that the 
Velocity of all the Planets about the Sun, was 
exactly accommodate originally to his Power of 
Attraction, and that their primitive Orbits were 
perfect Circles; from which at this Day they da 
not mightily differ. Thus, however, Jupiter's 
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four Satellites or little Moons have their Motions 
fo exactly proportion’d to their Gravitation to 
him, that their Orbits, as far as the moft nice 
Obfervations can judge, are perfect Circles; they 
keeping at an equal Diftance from his Centre in 
all their Points of their Courfes about him, 
XII. When the Projectile Motion is not adapt- 
ed to, but is either too fwift or too flow for the 
Attraction towards the Central Body, the Orbits 
defcrib’d will be Eilip/es; and in the former Cafe, 
when the Projectile Motion is too fwift, the Orbit 
will be bigger than the Circle before-mention’d ; 
and the nearer Focus of the Ellipfis will be coin- 
cident with the Central Body ; and in the latter 
Cafe, the Orbit will be lefs than the Circle, and 
the farther Focus of the Ellipfis will be coincident 
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with that Central Body. Thus if the Celerity of Fig. 3: 


B, be exactly correfpondent to the attraCtive Force 
of the Central Body A, neither will prevail, and 
the Body, preferving an equal Diftance from the 
Centre, will defcribe the Circle BeEb. If the 
Celerity be greater, it will overcome the Attra- 
€tion, and caft it felf farther off the Centre for 
fome Time, and fo revolve about it in the larger 
Ellipfis BAE G; the Central Body, poffeffing that 
focus A, which is neareft the Point B, where the 
Attraction began. But if the Celerity be fmaller, 
the Attraction of the Central Body A, will be too 
hard for it, will force it for fome Time to come 
nearer, and to defcribe the lefler El/ip/is BK LI; 
the Central Body poffeffing that Focus A which is 
fartheft from the Point B, where the Attra¢tion 
began; as will be very plain from the Confidera- 
tion of the Figure relating hereto. 

Scholium. ’Tis indeed poffible that the Celerity 
of Bodies may be fo great, com par’d with the Force 
of Attraction to the Central Body, as to caft ei 
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off with fuch Violence, that the Attraction will 
never be able to break them round, or make them 
revolve about it: In which Cafe, the Orbits de- 
f{crib’d will be one of the other Conick Sections, 
either Parabola’s or Hyperbola’s; according to the 
lefs or greater Violence with which the Bodies are 
thrown; and the Central Body will poffefs the Fo- 
cus of fuch a Figure. But.no Phenomena of Na- 
ture perfuading us that de faéio any of the heaven- 
ly Bodies do defcribe either of thofe Lines, (tho’ 
Comets Ellip/es come near to Parabola’s, of which 
hereafter ;) I fhall not farther infift upon them here, 
For if what has been faid of E//ip/es has been well un- 
derftood, the reft can have no great Difficulty in it. 

XIV. Several Bodies moving about the fame 
Central one, tho’ their primitive Velocity were 
equal, and Direction alike; yet if they be at diffe- 
rent Diftances from it, they will defcribe Figures 
of different Species about it. For fince that de- 
terminate Degree of Velocity, which at one Di- 
{tance were juft commenfurate to the Central Bo- 
dies Attraction, and fo would produce a circular 
Orbit, muft at a farther Diftance be too hard for it, 
by reafon of the Diminution of the Attraction 
there ; an Elliptical Orbit muft be defcrib’d; whofe 
nearer Focus would be coincident with the Central 
Body. In like manner, if the fame determinate 
Degree of Velocity were at a nearer Diftance, 
where the Central Attraction is augmented, it 
would be too little for the fame; and an EViptical 
Orbit mutt be defcrib’d, whofe farther Focus would 
be coincident with the Central Body. This can- 
not be difficult, if what has been hitherto faid have 
beén rightly apprehended. For fince the Species of 
the Planetary Orbits depend folely on the Propor- 
tion between the Attraction towards the Central 
Body, and the Velocity of the Projectile Motion ; 


as 
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as that Proportion remaining at any Diftance what- 
foever, the Bignefs of the Orbits will be various, but 
the Species the fame; fo when that Proportion is 
chang’d, the Species of the F igures muft be chang’d 
alfo: Which being done, in a given Velocity, by 


the various Force of Attraction in feveral Diftances ” 


from the Centre, as well as by the various Veloci- 
ty, at a given Diftance, of which before; ’tis evi- 
dent the Species of the Orbits will be different in 
this, as well as in the former Cafe. iy 
Coroll. The greater Difproportion there is between 
the Quantity of Attraétion, and the Velocity of the 
revolving Bodies, in the Circumftances mention’d in 
the two laft Propofitions, the farther from a Circular, 
and the more Oblong and Eccentrical will the Orbits 
defcril’d be. And the greater Approach to Correfpon- 
dence there is; the nearer to Circular, and the lefs 
Oblong and Eccentrical will the Jame Orbits be. 
XV. The circular Orbits of Planets depend not 
only on the exaé Adjuftment of the Projectile Ve- 
locity to the attractive Power of the Sun, but upon 
the Direction of the fame Projectile Motion, at the 
original Commencing of the Attration. Thus 
where the Planet is in its own Tangent, neither Af- 


Ig 


cending nor Defcending, and the Angle preceding Fig. 3. 


CBA isaright one; which we have hitherto fu p- 
pos’d; from the Correfpondence of the Velocity 
to the Attraction, the Orbits will be perfect Cir- 
cles. Otherwife, when the Dire@ion of the Mo- 
tion is oblique, in any meafure afcending from, or 
defcending to the Central Body, and the prece- 
ding Angle CB A obtufe or acute, the Planet, tho’ 
its Velocity were exactly adapted to the Attracti- 
on of the Central Body, would revolve in an El- 
lipfis; and the Point B, where the Attraétion be- 
gan, would be the End of the lefer Avis there- 
of. All which will become eafier by what we 

: fhall 
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fhall prefently come to explain of that Figure. 

Coroll. From thefe four last Propofitions, compar’d 

with the prefent Sytém of the Planetary World, *tis 

obvious to take notice of the wife and careful Provi- 

Vid. Bent- dence of God, and bis moft accurate Contrivance in the 
ley, Ser. 8. Difvofal and Regulation of the whale: Whereby the 
zrimary Velocity of the Planets, their feveral Diftan- 

ces from thé Central Bodies, and the original Dire- 

ition of their Motions, bave been each fo nicely ad- 

jufted and adapted to the Force of Attrattion every 

avhere, that all the Orbits of the Planets became there- 

by either truly circular, or not very much different from 

the fame. Which Remark will appear the more juft, 

and confiderable, if we reflcét on the infinitely diffe- 

rent Degrees of Velocity, and oblique Direttion ; with 

the immenfly various Diftances from the Central Bo- 

dies; equally poffible with thofe which were fo fily 

pitch’d upon; and obferve to what noble and valu- 

able Ujes thefe Bodies are now fubfervient, ‘which, 
qwithout the foremention’d Exatine/s of Contrivance 

in each Particular, could not have been provided for. 
All which demonftrate the great Neceffity of intereft- 

ing the Divine Providence, and the Worthinefs of its 

fo careful Inter pofition in fuch Cafes. | 

Scholium, In order to the eafier Apprehenfion 
of the Motions of the Celeftial Bodies, and of 

thofe Things already faid, or to be faid here- 

after, relating to them, ’twill not be improper 

in this Place to give fome Account of the Gene- 

ration, Nature, and eafy Properties of Ellip/es 5 

in which, (including the Circle, as is commonly 

done) all the Heavenly Bodies, (as far as we have 
hitherto Reafon to believe) revolve perpetually ; 

fo far at Jeaft as will be directly fubfervient to our 

prefent Purpofe, and give any Light to the fol- 

Cartef, lowing Theory. Take therefore, from the famous 
Dioptr. Des Cartes, this natural-and obvious Defcription 
C. 8, &e, ? or 
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or Delineation of an Oval or Ellipfis; which tho’ 
familiar to the Gardiner and Joyner, is a very 
good one; and gives as juft and compleat an Idea 
of it as any other whatfoever. 

Take a fmall Cord or Packthread, which is ve- pip 6. 
ry pliable, and yet not eafily ftretch’d beyond its 
natural Length; tye the two Ends together, by 
which means it will be a fort of round or circular 
Circumference mutable into all Figures. Let two 
Pins or Nails, Hand I, be driven into a plain 
Board or Table; put the Cord or Packthread 
round the two Pins or Nails H and IJ, and with a 
‘Pencil or any fuch thing, (which, as it is drawn 
along, will make a fimall Stroke,) in your Hand, 
turn itround about the two Pins or Nails, as about 
a double Centre, till you return to the Point from 
whence you began. Thus if B be the Point where 
you begin the Delineation, continue it either way, 
along OFMKNEPD, or DPENKMFO, till Fig. 6. 
you return to B again. By this means the Point Schem.1, 
of your Pencil will defcribe fuch a Curve as is 
here reprefented, and is call’d an Ellip/is.. The 
Nature and Properties whereof, as far as at prefent 
we fhall confider the fame, are as follow. 

(1.) The Spectes of the Eliipfis depends on the ~ 
Proportion there is between the length of the Cord, 
and the diftance of the twoCentres H andI: And 
confequently, wherever that determinate Propor- 
tion is given, the Species is given alfo, tho” the 
Bignefs and Capacity be chang’d ; but where that 
Proportion is not given, as, the length of the 
Cord remaining, where the Diftance of the Cen- 
tres is chang’; or, that Diftance remaining, the 
- Tength of the Cord is chang’d ; or both are chang’d, 
But not in the fame Proportion; in all thefe Cafes 
the Species of the Eilip/is is different. Thus in 
particular, where the Diftance of the Centres, . the 

| I Ine 
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Line HJ, is greater in proportion to the length 
of the Cord, there the Ellip/fis is farther from 
and where ’tis lefs, the E//ip/is is nearer to a Cir- 
cle. All which is fo obvious on a very little con- 
fideration of the Delineation, and Figure, as ’tis 
reprefented in the two different Schemes, that no 
more words need be us’d about it. 

(2.) If in a confiderable large Figure the two 
Points H and I be very near together, it will be 
{carce diftinguifhable from a Circle; and in any 
Figure if they be fuppos’d to unite, and be coin- 
cident, the eccentrical Curve will become con- 
centrical ; and the E//ip/is degenerate into a Cir- 
cle; as perfect an one, as any drawn with a Pair 
of Compaffes. Whence we fee why a Circle is 
reckon’d among the Ei/lip/es; and how it may be 
generated by a way very like that made ufe of 
in their Delineation. 

( 3.) As when the Points H and I are coinci- 
dent, the Eilip/is lofes its Eccentricity, and Deno- 
mination, and commences a Circle; fo, on the 
other hand, if the Diftance HI be indefinitely 
lengthened, while the difference between that di- 
ftance and the length of the Cord, (equal to DH 
and [K, ordouble to one DH; as, the Pencil atD, 
is eafily perceiv’d,) remains the fame, the Ellip/is 
will go thro’ all Species ; and at laft become inde- 


finitely oblong and eccentrical; and one half of 


it, as FDE, will degenerate into the very fame 
Figure we call a Parabola. For as all Degrees of 
Kccentricity make Eilip/es of all Species; fo no 
Degree of Eccentricity makes a Circle; and an in- 
definite or infinite Degree of it make a Parabola: 
which, tho’ we have no neceflity to confider it 
fo diftin@ly in this place; (none of the heavenly 
Bodies, as far as we yet know, defcribing truly 
fuch a Line, as has been already obferv’d;) yet 

on 
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on account of the Comets Orbits; which are near-Fig. r. 
ly Parabolical, at leaft deferv’d our Notice; and 
the firft Figure will fhew an Example of it, 

(4.) An Ellipfis being defcrib’d about two 
Points, as a Circle about one, or thofe two uni- 
ted; hence may appear in fome meafure the Na- 
ture of thefe Points. They are indeed called the 
oct or Umbilici of the Figure, but might not un- 
fitly be nam’d the Centrés thereof: And how natuz 
rally each of them bears much the fame refpect to 
the £lliptick Periphery, that the Centre does to the 
circular one, is partly obvious from the foregoing 
Delineation ; and of this thofe who are acquainted, 
with the Conick Seétions cannot be ignorant. And 
accordingly, if the Name Centre had not by Cuftom 
in the Ellip/is been borrowed from the Circle on 
account of its Pofition, rather than fome other 
Properties of it, and thence apply’d to the middle 
Point in the Ellipfis; it might very fitly, as has 
been before faid, have been given to the two 
Points H and I; now ftyl’d the Foci or Umbilici 
thereof. And by the fame reafon, the correfpond- 
ing fingle Points, going under the fame Names 
in the Parabola and Hyperbolas would deferve and 
challenge the fame Denomination. And this is 
fo agreeable to the true Syftem of the Planetary 
World; that in the new Aftronomy, (and thence 
in thefe Papets) the Style is fometimes continued ; 
and ’tis not unufual, I may add, not very impro- 
per, to fay, that the Sun, the common Focus ot 
Umbilicus of all the Celeftial Elliptick Orbits, is 
in the Centre of our Syftem, or poffeffes the Cex- 
tre of the Plarietary World, 

(5-) Tho? all the Lines paffing through the 
Centre in a Circle, being equal, are equally con- 
fiderable; yet ’tis otherwife in the Conick Sefions ; 
Where that Line through the Focus alone, which 

I 2 cuts 
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cuts the principal Axis at right Angles, is remark- 
able above all the reft; and in very many Cafes 
peculiarly confiderable. ‘This Line is ftyl’d the La- 
tus Reétum or Parameter, and in the Eliipfs 1s, 
after the longer and fhorter Axis, the third Pro- 
portional. Thus in the Figure before us, as DK 
is to EF, fo is the fame EF to OP or MN, the 
Latus Reéium or Parameter thereof, fo famous 
with the Writers on the Conick Sections. 

(6.) The Subtenfe of the Angle of Contact 0d, 
parallel to the Diftance from the Focus BH, at an 


_,equal perpendicular Diftance from the Point of: 


Contaét B, if that Diftance be fuppos’d infinitely 
fmall, isin all Parts of the fame Z//ip/is, or other 
Conick Section, equal to it felf. The Truth and 
Ufe of which Property is not yet fufficiently 
known. 

(7.) If from any Point in the Circumference 
of an £ilip/is as B, Lines be drawn to each focus, 
BH, BI; thefe two Lines taken together are al- 
ways equal to themfelves, and to the longer Axis 
KD: As the bare Delineation of the Figure does 
plainly manifeft. 

(8.) If the Angle made by the Lines to the 
Foci from any certain Point, HBI, be divided in 
the midft by the Line BA; the faid Line BA 
will be perpendicular to the Tangent, or Curve 
at the Point of Contact; and fo the Angles 


ABL, ABG, will be right ones, and equal to 


each other, as confequently will equal Parts of 
them, LBH, IBG. 

(9.) A Line drawn from either Focus to the 
End of the leffer Axis, FHE or IE, is equal to 
half the longer Axis CD or CK as is evident by 
the laft Particular but one. And the fame Line is 
Arithmetically the middle Proportional between 
the greateft and leaft Diftance from the faid Locus. 
‘ Thus 
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Thus HE, for inftance, is juft fo much longer 

than H D,as’tis fhorter than H K; the Difference 

in both cafes being the Eccentricity HC or CL. 

(10.) The Tangent of an Aiiipfis LG 1s never Fig, 6. 
perpendicular to a Line drawn from the Focus, Schem. 1. 
except at the two Points which terminate the - 
longer Axis D and K. And if you imagine the 
Point of Contact B, with the Radius BH, and 
the Tangent LG, to move round the Eillip/is to- 
gether, from B towards D; the preceding An- 
ele, HBL, will, in the Defcent from K by F to 
D, be an acute one; (its Acutenefs increafing 
from K to F, and as much decreafing from F to 
D;) and in the Afcent from D by E to K an 
obtufe one; (its Obtufenefs increafing from D to 
E,; and as much decreafing from EL to K:) In 
both Semi-revolutions arriving at Rightnefs at 
the Points D and K, the Ends of the longer Ayis 
_ alone; as was here to be obferv’d. | 

(11.) The Area of an Ellipfis is to that of a 
circum{crib’d Circle, (whofe Diameter is equal to 
the others longer 4xis,) as the fhorter Ax7s of the 
Ellipfis is to the fame longer Axis or Diameter. 

(12.) If the Circumferences of a Circle, and 
of an Ellipfis, be equal; the Area of the Circle 
is the greater. It being known, that of all Fi- 
gures, whofe Perimelers are equal, the Circle is 
the moft capacious. 

(13.) If an Ellipfis, by becoming infinitely 
Eccentrical, degenerate into a Paralboia; the La- 
tus Retium or Parameter will be four times as long 
as the neareft Diftance to the Focus thereof. Thus gig. 5, 
75 is four times as long as Ht. . 

XVI. All Bodies which, together with a Pro. 
jectile or uniform Motion along right Lines, are 
continually attracted or impell’d towards one cer- 
tain Point or Centre, let the Attraction or Impulfe 
. ‘ I 3 be 
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be of what Nature or Quantity foever, will always, 
(no other Force interpofing) by a Line drawn from 
that Center to themfelves, defcribe equal Area’s in 
equal Times; and fo propartionable 4rea’s in pro- 
portionable Times; thro’ all Parts of their Cour- 
fes. Thus if the 4rea defcrib’d the firft Minute 
were equal to athoufand fquare Feet; whether the 
Bodies came nearer, or went farther off, it would 
always in a Minute be equal to the fame thoufand 
f{quare Feet; in two Minutes double, or two thou- 
fand; in three Minutes treble, or three thonfand; 
in four Minutes quadruple, or four thoufand; and 
fo for ever proportionably. The Demonftration of 
this noble and exceeding ufeful Theorem, is both 
Sir fase eafy and pleafant: But that not being my prefent 
ae, Bufinefs, I fhall, as in the reft, refer the Reader 
Nut. Prin to the Great Author himfelf for Satisfaétion. | 
cip. Math, XWII. All Bodies, vice ver/a, which revolve in 
-37,38, Curves; and bya Line drawn from themfelves to 
39: a certain Point or Centre, defcribe 4rea’s propor- 
tionable to the Times of Defcription, are attract- 
ed or impell’d continually towards that Point or 
Centre, 

Corollary. Since therefore Lines drawn from eve- 

ry one of the Planets to the Sun, defcribe perpetually 
Area’s proportionable to the Times of Defcription ; 
as is own'd by all Aftronomers; ’ tis certain that, be- 
fides their feveral projectile Motions, they are every 
one continually attraéted or impell’d towards the Suns 
and from fuch compounded Forces revolve about him, 
And the Cafe being the fame in the Moon abcut the 
Earth; tbe Circumjovials about Jupiter; and the 
Circumfaturnals about Saturn; this Corollary equal- 
ly belongs to them alfo. 

XVIII. If Bodies fram a projectile Motion, 
and an Attra¢tion or Impulfe to a Point or Centre, 
move about the fame in a regular Spiral Line, 

sf ‘ which 
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which interfects every Radius in the fame Angle; 
the Force of the Attraction or Impulfe, at diffe- 
rent Diftances from that Centre is reciprocally as 
the Cubes of fuch Diftances: And vice verfa, if 
the Force of Attraction or Impulfe to any Centre 
be as the Cubes of the Diftances reciprocally; Bo- 
dies revolving about the fame, unlefs they move 
in Circles, muft defcribe Spiral Lines, interfeét- 
ing Radi in the fame Angle. 

XIX, If Bodies from a projectile Motion and 
an Attraction or Impulfe to a Point, move about 
it, being the Center of an Ellipfis, in the Peri- 
phery of the fame Eilipfis; the Force of Attra- 
ction is direéily as the Diftance from fuch a Cen- 
tre: and vice verfa, if the Force of Attraction or. 
Impulfe to any Point be as the Diftance from the 
fame directly, Bodies revolving about it muft de- 
fcribe an Elliptick Figure; with whofe Centre the 
fore-mention’d Point will be coincident. 

XX. If Bodies from a projectile Motion, and 
an Attraction or Impulfe to a Point, defcribe an 
Ellipfis about that Point, coincident with one of 
its Foci; the Force of Attraction towards that Jv- 
cus is reciprocally in a duplicate Proportion, or as 
the Squares of the Diftances from the fame. And 
vice verfa, if the Force or Attraction to any Point 
be in a duplicate Proportion, or as the Squares of the 
Diftances from the fame reciprocally ; Bodies revol- 
ving about the fame muft defcribe El/in/es about 
it, coincident with one of the Foci thereof. 

Corollary 1. Where Bodies revolve about any 
Point or Central Body, from the Figure defcrib’d, 
and the Situation of the Point or Central Body, the 
Law of Attraétion or Impulfe tending towards the 
fame ts difcovered. And vice verfa, where the Law 
of Attraétion or Impulfe is known, the Figure to be 
deferil’d by revolving Bodies, and the Situation of 
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the Point or Central Body, towards which the At- 
traélion or Impulje 1s, with refpett to fuch Figures, 
is a priori dicover'd alfa. 

Coroll. 2: None of the heavenly Bodies defcri- 
hing either Spiral Lines, or Ellipfes about their 


Centres, °¢is certain no Law of Gravitation in a 


triplicate reciprocal, or direct fimple Proportion __ 
of the Diftance from the Central Body, obtains in 
the Planetary World. 

Coroll. 2. * All the Planets Revoluticns arifin ng 
;. front the Compofi tion of their projettile Motion and 
Gravitation towards the Sun; and they all defcri- 
bing Ellipfes about him, in the common Focus of 
all their Orbit, as is evident from Aftronomy 5 “tis 
bence certain, that the Force of their Atirattion or - 
impulfe towards the Sun, is in a duplicate Propor- 
tion of their Diftances reciprocally. 

Coroll. 4. Lhe Cafe being the fame as io the Moon 
about the Earth, and the Circumfaturnals about Sa 
turn; cis laft Corollary belongs equally to them alfa. 

But Japiter’s Satellites revolving in compleat Circles, 
are incapable of affording Evidence in bis Cafe, 

XMXI. If feveral Bodies revolve about the fame 
central attractive Body at feveral Diftances; and 

the periodical Times in which they revolve be to 
each other, as the Squares of thar Diftances from 
the faine;- the Force of Attraction or Impulfe to 
that central Body is in a triplicate Proportion, or as 
the Cubes of fuch Diftances ‘reciprocally ; ; and vice 
verjd, if the Force of Attraction or Impulfe be 
in @ triplicate Proportion, or as the. Cubes of their 
Dijtances reciprocally, the periodical Times of Re- 
volution will be ta each other, as the Squares of 
their Diftances from the, fame central Body. 

XXII. If feveral Bodies revolve about the fame 
central atrractive Body, at feveral Diftances, in Cir- - 
rilerror Elliptick Orbis: and the periodical che 

a) 
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of revolving be all equal, the Force of Attraction 
or Impulfe towards the central Body is direéily, 
as the Diftances from the fame. | 

XXII. If feveral Bodies revolve about the 
fame central Body, in Circular or Elliptick Or- 
bits, at feveral Diftances; and the Velocities be 
in balf the Proportion, or in a fubduplicate Propor- 
tion of their Diftances reciprocally; or, which is 
all one, the Squares of the pericdical Times of re- 
volving be to each other as the Cubes of the mid- 
dle Diftances from the fame central Body; the 
Force of Attraction or Impulfe towards the fame 
is in a duplicate Proportion of the Diftances from 
the fame reciprocally. 

Corollary 1. Where feveral Bodies, from a pro- 
jectile Motion, compounded with a Gravitation to- 
qwards a central Body, revolve about the fame at 
feveral Diftances ; from the Proportion there is be- 
tween the periodical Times of revolving, compara 
with the Diftances from the central Bedy, the Law 
- of Gravitation tending towards the fame 1s difco- 
ver’'d, and, vice verfa, where the Law of Gravt- 
tation is known, the Proportion between the perio- 
dical Times compar’d with the Diftances from the 
central Body is, 4 priori, difcover'd alfo. 

Coroll. 2. None of the beaverly Bodies perio- 
dical Times of revolving being to each other as the 
Squares of their Diftances from the central Body, 
nor equal to one another; *tis certain, as before, that 
no Law of Gravitation in a triplicate reciprocal, or 
direct fimple Proportion of the Diftances from ibe 
central Body, obtains in the Planetary World. 

Coroll. 3. * Al the Planets Revolutions arifing * Coroll. 
from the Compofition of their projectile Motion and Um. 17. 
Gravitation towards the Sun; and the Squares of 
their periodical Times of revolving being to each 
otber as the Cubes of their middle Diftances from 
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him; *lis hence certain, as before, that the Force of their 
Atirattion or Impulfe towards the Sun, 75 in a dupli- 
cate Proportion of their Diftances reciprocally. 

Coroll. 4. The Cafe being the fame as to the Cir- 
cumjovials about Jupiter, and the Circumfaturnals 
about Saturn; this laf Corollary belongs equally to 
them alfo. But the Moon being a fingle Planet re- 
volving about the Barth, is incapable of giving Evi- 
dence in her Cafe, 

Coroll. 5. As before, the Law of Gravitation be- 
ing demonftrated from the Planets revolving in El- 
lipfes about the central Bodies in one of the Foci; 
the Proportion between the periodical Times, compar’d 
with the Diftances from the central Bodies, was dea 
ducible a priori; fo vice verfa, the periodical Times 


. compar'd with the Diftances demonftrating the Law of 


Gravitation, thence the Neceffity of the Planets Re- 
volution in Ellipfes, about the central Bodies in one 
of the Foci is a priori demonftrated alfa. 

Coroll. 6. ’Zis certain, That the Annual Motion 
belongs to the Earth about the Sun, not to the Sun 
about the Earth. For fince from the Moon’s Orbit, 
and the Planets Orbits and periodical Times, ’tis cer- 
tain, that the Law of Gravitation towards the Earth, 
and towards the Sun is the Jame; and by confequence , 
all the periodical Times of Bodies revolving about each 
of them in the fame Proportion to one another, com- 
par'’d with their feveral Diftances from each of them: 
On which Aypothefis, this Propofition fuits the Phee- 
nomena of Nature, the fame muft be the true one, 
and to be fully acquiefi’d in, Now °tis known, that 
on the Hypothelis of the Earths Annual Motion, her 
periodical Time exa€ily fuits, and is fo between that of 
Venus and Mars, as the Proportion obferv’d through 
the whole Syftem, and demonftrable A priori, witbal, 
exactly requires 5 but on the other Aypothelis ’tis 
exormoufly different. For fince the Moon seas 
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and on this Hypothefis the Sun alfo, revolves about 
our Earth, and fince the Diftance of the Sun 1s to 
that of the Moon as about 81000000 to 240000 or 
as about 337 to1; and the Moon’s periodical Time 
lefs than 28 Days; the periodical Time of the Sun 
is by the Rule of Three difcoverable thus: As the 
Cube of the Moon’s Diftance, 1 equal to 1, to the 


Cube of the Sun’s 337 equal to 38272753, fo muje , 


the Square of the Moon’s periodical Time 28 Days 
equal to 784, be to the Square of the Sun’s perio- 
dical Time, 300058383523 whofe Square Koot, 
173510, are Days alfo, being Jome Days more than 
475 Julian Years: So that on the Hypothefis of 
the Sun’s Revolution about the Earth, its periodical 
Time muft undoubtedly be 475 Years, which all Ex- 
perience attefts to be but a fingle one, So that at 
length the Controver[y between ihe Ptolemaick and 
Pythagorean Syftems of ihe World is determin'd 5 
and the Earth’s Annual Motion for ever unqueftion- 
ably eftablifh’d, | 

Coroll, 7, ’Zis certain that thofe Opake Maffes 
which fometimes appear at the Sun, are not Planets, 
revolving at any the least Diftance from him, but 
Spots or Macule adbering to him; for whereas they 
yevolve but once in a little above twenty five Days 


on a like Calculation it will appear, that a Planet 


near the Surface, as thefe muft be, cannot have three 
Hours allow’d for its periodical Revolution ; which 
being fo different from the foremention’d Space of 
twenty five Days, quite decides that Controver[y, and 
demonfitrates thofe Maffes to be real Macula adhe- 
ring to the Body of the Sun; as ts bere afjerted. 
XXIV. Ifa Planet defcribe an Ellip/is about 
its central Body in the Focus thereof, it will move 
fafteft when it is neareft to, and floweft when ’tis 
fartheft from the faid central Body or Focus, and 
— agreeably in the intermediate Places. For feeing 
a | wherefo- 
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wherefoever the revolving Body is, the Area is 
{till proportionable to the Time, as was before 
fhew’d; and fo in equal Times always equal; ’tis 
evident by how much the Diftance is lefs, and 
the Line from the Focus is fhorter, by fo much 
muft the Bodies perpendicular Motion be the 
{wifter to compenfate the fame; and, vice verfa, 
by how much the former is longer, by fo much 
muft the latter be flower to allow for it. 

Coroll. Hence we may obviate that Difficulty 
which is fo commanly made about the Afcent and 
Defcent of Planets or Comets in their Ellipfes ; 
efpecially when they are very eccentrical; and fo 
may underftand how a Planet or Comet which 
defcends towards the Sun, and at laS arrives at 
bis Peribelion, is able fo to overcome the Sun’s 
Attrattion again, even there where it is great- 
est, as to throw it felf farther off, and to afcend 
from it by the fame Steps, and in the fame Line by 
whith it before defcended, For fince the natural 


_ Velocity correfponding to the Suns Aitraflion every 
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where, is only in a {ubduplicate Proportion of the 
Diftance reciprocally ; but the Velocity in any Or- 
bit whatfoever will neceffarily be in a full Propor- 
tion of that Diftance reciprocally, as we have jus 
now obferv’d, *tis plain that all the while any Pla- 
net or Comet is defcending, its Velocity gains upon 
the Sun attratting Power; and fo after the Body 
15 past the End of the fhorter Axis, (where both are 
in Aiquilibrio) and in the Parabola in the whole 
Decent it overcomes it, and throws it felf off per- . 
petually , tho? the oblique defcending Pofition of the 
Tangent does not permit it to go really farther off 
till it comes to its Peribelion, °Tis alike plain that 
therefore all the while any Planet or Comet is af 
cending, its Velocity is gain’d upon by the Sun’s at- 
tratling Power, and’ fo after the Body is past - 

OlDer 
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other End of the fhorter Axis it is overcome by it, and 
is attracted more and more io it perpetually; tho’ the 
oblique afcending Pofition of the Tangent does not per- 
mit it to approach really nearer till it comes to its 
Aphelion. And as to the two other Quarters of the 
Motion, ’tis eafily fated from what bas been faid: 
For the Afcent from the Peribelion till the End of the 
lefjer Axis, arifes from the fuperabundant Velocity 
acquir’d in the Defcent from the other End of the 
leffer Axis just before, and the Defcent from the 
Aphelion till the faid End of the leffer Axis arifes 
from the prevailing Attrattion, and Velocity too 
little to balance it from the other End of the leffer 
Axis just before. In fhort, while the revolving Body 
1s in the remote Half of the Elliptick Periphery, 
the Attraétion is too bard for the Velocity, and 
while *tis in the nearer Haif, the Velocity is tco 
bard fer the Attrattion, and when the Attrattion 
in part confpires with the Tangent or Direction of 
the projectile Motion, as in the Defcent, the Velo- 
city thence increafes continually; and when it is 
partly oppofite to the fame, as in the Afcent, the Ve- 
locity thence diminifbes continually 5 and thence fuch 
Correfpondence and mutual Superabundance and De- 
ficience of Velocity muft happen in the feveral Parts 
of the Orbit perpetually. 


XXYV. If the Planet B defcribe an Ellipfis about Fig. 6. 


the central Body in the Focus H; as the Area de- 
{crib’d by the Line BH, will be exactly uniform 
and proportional to the Time of Defcription ; fo 
the Angular Motion, or Velocity of the Line from 
the other focus BI, will be proportional to the 
Time, and uniform alfo; tho’ not fo exactly and 
geometrically, 

XXVI. The Law of Gravitation already ex- 


plain’d being fuppos’d; if one Planet defcribe Fig, 6, 


an Lilipfis about the central Body in the Focus H, 
: | and 
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and another defcribe a Circle about the fame in 
its Centre: If the Semidiameter of the Circle be 
equal to HE, the middle Diftance in the Ellip/is 
from the fame Centre or Focus, their periodical 
Limes of revolving will be the fame; and when 
the Diftances are equal, their Velocity will be 
{fo too. 

Corollary. Lho’ therefore the Planets revolve in 
Ellipfes of feveral Species, yet their periodical 
Times may be as well compar’d with one anothers 
and with their Diftances from the central Bodies, 
as if they all revolv’d in compleat Circles; as was 
above done: For *tis but taking the middle Diftance 
in the Ellipfis for the Radius of a Circle, and the 
fame periodical Time, and the Computation will hold 
as well as if the Orbit had been a perfeé Circle. 

XXVIII. If a Body revolve about 2 central 
Body, as about A in a Circle, as Be Eb; and 
another revolve about the fame in the Focus of 
its Lilipfis, BIA FG, fo that the Semidiameter of 
the Circle were equal to the neareft Diftance in 
the Ellipfis AB; the Velocity of the Body at 
the neareft Point of the £//ip/is will be greater 
than the Velocity of the Body in the Circle; 
and will be to it in half the Proportion of the 
Latus rectum of the Ellipfis p qy to the Diameter 
of the Circle eb or as that Line pq, to a Mid- 
dle proportional between it felf and eb. 

AXVIEE. If one Body revolve round a central 
Body in a Circle, and another about the fame in 
its Focus defcribe fo very Eccentrical an Ellip/is, 
that it may pafs for a Parabola; the Velocity of 
the Body moving along the Ellip/is, will be to that 
of the Body moving in a Circle, (the Point in the 


 £llipfis being as far from the central Body as the 


Circumference of the Circle) as the Square Root of 
two to anunit, that is very nearly as ten to feven. 
XIX. 
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XXIX. If a central Body have many Bodies 
revolving about its ’tis perfectly indifferent in 
it felf, and with regard to that central Body, in 
what Planes foever, or which way in thofe Planes 
foever, they all or any of them move; fuppofing 
that all the Planes pafs through the Centre of that 
Body about which they revolve. 

Corollary. Hence arifes a convincing: Argument 
of the Inter ppfition of Council and Providence in the 
Confiitution of our Syftem; in which all the Planets 
revolve the fame way, from Welt to Fatt s and that 
in Planes almost coincident with one another, and 
with that of the Ecliptick, as Dr. Bentley bath Serm. g, 
alfo obferv’ d. 2 P. 13. 

XXX. The Order of the heavenly Bodies in 
the Solar Syftem is as follows: Firs of all, the 
vaft glorious Body of the Sun is plac’d in the 
middle, very near the Centre of Gravity of the 
entire Syftem, in the common Focus of every one 
of the Planetary Orbits. Next to him Mercury 
defcribes his Eilip/is, and that fo near, that we on 
Earth rarely obtain a diftin& View of him. Next 
to Mercury is the Elliptick Orbit of Venus, our 
glorious Morning and Evening Star. Next to 
Venus our Earth, with its Attendant the Moon, 
perform a joint Courfe, and meafure out the An- 
nual Period. Next to the arth the fiery Star Mars 
alone, without any vifible Guard accompanying 
him, revolves about the fame Centre. Next to 
Mars, tho’ at a mighty Diftance from him, the 
largeft of the Planets, ¥upiter ; with his four re- 
markable Satellites; and laftly, Saturn with his 
five little AZcns about him, defcribe the fartheft 
and moft remote Orbits, and compleat the entire 
Planetary Chorus, as the Frontif piece of the Book 


reprefents them to the Contemplation of: the 
Reader. | 
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Scholium 1. Befides the Planets, whofe Orbits 
are not very different from Circles, there are 
another Species of Bodies revolving about the 
Sun in fuch Ellipfes, as may pafs for Parabola’s, 
they are fo exceeding Eccentrical; but as far as 
appears, as regularly retaining their feveral Pe- 
riods and Orbits, as the Planets now mention’d, 
But becaufe thefe Bodies will be more diftinctly 
confider’d hereafter, I fhall wave gheir farther 
Confideration at prefent, and proceed. 

Scholium 2. But as to the fix’d Stars, which - 
are not reprefented in the Figure, they are {till fo 
vaftly more remote from the Sun, that, till very 
Jately, they were thought fubject to no Parallax 
at all, even not to that of the annual Orbit it felf. 
‘The great Hugenius by a new, and not improba- 
ble Method of comjpeéturing their Diftance, in his 
Cofmotheorus, p. 437. computes that the nearelt of 
them can’t well be at a lefs Diftance from the Sun, 
or from us, than 27664 Semidiameters of the Mag- 
zus Orbis; each of which Semidiameters contains 
by the beft Obfervations no lefsthan 81 Millions of 
Lngli/b Szatute Miles, as we fhall fee prefently: fo 
that by this Computation, the neareft of the fix’d 
Stars muft be about 2240784 Millions of Miles 
from us, And tho’ fince the noble Difcovery of the 
annual Parallax of the fix’d Stars by Mr. Flam- 
fiead, agresing with the fame before made by 
Dr. Hook, the Diftance of thofe Stars which have 
been meafur’d is not quite fo vaft and enormous, yet 
is 1t ftal] in it felf exceeding great, no lefs than 8000 
Semidiameters of the Magnus Orbis, or about 
648000 Millions of Eagle Miles. And what 
is in thefe-Obfervations moft remarkable and fur- 
prizing is this, that thofe three Stars, of very 
different apparent Magnitude, and very different 
Places, whefe Diftances have been thus accurate- 
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ly meafured, do not appear to be of very diffe- 
rent Diftances, but almoft all pretty equally re- 
mote from us; contrary to the general Opinion 
hitherto; which has fuppos’d the fix’d Stars at all 
manner of various Diftances from us, and thofe 
which appear’d the fmalleft to have therefore 
been at the moft remote, and the largeft at the 
neareft Places. If on farther Obfervations this 
prove to be the cafe of the reft of the fix’d Stars, 
we mutt be forc’d to alter our Opinion, and to 
believe that they are all pretty nearly in a fphe- 
rical Surface from us, and that our Sun, with its 
Syftem is, as it were, plac’d in the Centre of the 
reft of the Sy tems and of the vifible World. For 
as to the learned Dr.~Gregory’s Objeétions a- 
gainft the Force of Mr. Flam/fteed’s Reafoning Afronom, 
for the annual Parallax of the fixed Stars, and P- 275; 
the annual Motion of the Earth confequent 77° 
thereupon, they are too inconfiderable, and too 
much built on Miftakes to be at all regarded in 
this Matter, as I have fhew’d in another place. Philof. Ma- 
But then as to the Nature of the fix’d Stars, *tis “eat. 
In all probability the fame with the Sun’s; and Ai L 
fo each of them may have their refpective Sy--"P"*"" 
{tems of Planets and Comets as well as he has. 
Which things, confidering that the Number of 
them is continually found to be greater, according 
as the ‘T'elefcopes we ufe are longer and more 
perfect, do vaftly agerandize the Idea of the 
vifible Univerfe; and ought proportionably to 
raife our Admiration of the great Author of the 
whole to the higheft degree imaginable. 

XXXI. The periodical Times of each Planet’s 
fydereal Revolution about the Suz, are as fol- 
low. — | 


K Mercury 
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‘ days h 4 
Mercury } 87 23 16 
Venus revolves a- 224 16 49 
The Earth \. bout the 365 6 09 
Mars Sun in the 686 23 27 
Fupiter Space of f 4332 12 20 
Saturn 10759 6 36 


XXXII. The middle Diftances of the Planets 
from the Suz are as follow. 


Mercury 32,000,000 } Statute 
Venus is diftant 59,000,000 / Miles ; 


The Earth \. from 81,000,000\ each 5280 
Mars - the Sun \123,000,000f Engli/b and 
Fupiter about ee 4943 Gal- 
Saturn 7772900,000 lick Feet. 


Scholium. The Proportions of thefe Numbers 
are unqueftionable: But the Numbers themfelves 
only within a certain Latitude under or over. The 
Reafon of fuch Uncertainty is, that the Sun’s 
Parallax, or Angle, which the Semidiameter of 
the Earth would fubtend to an Eye at the Sun, on 
which the whole depends, is not yet accurately 
determin’d by Aftronomers; fo that no exact © 
Number can, be certainly pitch’d upon, till 
farther Obfervations put an end to our Doubts, 
On which Account I have put in this Caution to 
prevent Miftakes, and in my Computation have 
followed our moft exaét Obferver Mr. Flam/teed, 
as Sir I/aac Newton alfo does in his lateft Wri- 
ting of this Nature, I mean his Theory of the 
Moon publifh’d by Dr. Gregory, and have fup- 
pos’d the Sun’s Parallax 10 Seconds, and from . 
this Hypotbefis made thefe and the following Cal- 
culations; which therefore cannot be very far from 

Truth, 
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Truth, and are certainly from the beft Obferva- 

tions which have yet been made, and fo the exact- 

eft Numbers that can at préfent be {e¢ down. 
XXXIH. The Periodical Fimes of the Cir- 


cumpovials Revolutions about Jupiter are as fol- 
lows. 


ps 


da, ho, r a 
The Innermost revolves a- tr 18 28 36 
The Second bout Fupi- ) 313 1 3 


52 
The Third ter in the 3 43 00 
The Fourth Space of (16 16 32 06 


Of the Circum/aturnals. 
da 


who at W 


ve a Aa revolves q_\ 1,24 TS 262 


2 17 41 rok 
Thé Third . bout Saturn 


The Fourth ae Saat e - as 8 
The Fifth ¥, 79° 7 46 00 


XXXIV. The Diftances of the Circumpovials 
from Fupiter are as follow. 
' Ihe Innermo#) is di- 1= 
The Second {tant 4z Diameters of 
The Third from ) 72 = Fupiter. 
The Fourth Jupiter 122 


Of the Circum/aturnals, 


The Innermo$ ) is di- ¢ o 3% 

The Second ftant \-1 4 Diameters 
The Third from t +4 of his 4- 
The Fourth Sa- 4 O nulus. 

Lhe Fifth turn €-12 oO 


XXXV. The Time of the diurnal Revolutions 
of fuch of the heavenly Bodies as are already 
known to turn about their own Axes is as follows. 


K 2 The 
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days ho, 

The Sun——— ) revolves a-( 25 6 00 © 
The Earth —( bout its \oo 23 56 
Mars own Axis ZOI O 40 
Fupiter ——\ in the joo 9 56 
The Moon — ) Space of (27 7 43 


XXXVI. The Quantity of Matter in fuch of 
the heavenly Bodies as afford us means of determi- 
ning the fame, is, according to the foremention’d 
Obfervations, in the Proportions following. 


The Sun’ s —— 227500 
Fupiter’s: —— —_- ——- 220 
Saturn’s ——— ——_—_— ———— 94 
The Earth’s ——-—_——_——-—— |! 
— The Moon’s between _ 7; and 4 


Corollary. The Weight of Bodies at equal Di- 
ftances from the Sun and Planets, being in the fame 
Proportion with the Quantity of their Matter, as 
has been already faid, the fame Numbers affign’d 
in the laft Lemma, which explain the latter, ferve 
equally to explain the former alfo. 


XXXVIL The Diameters of the Sus and 
Planets. 


The Suns ——--——— 763000 
Saturn’s —— 61000 
Fupiler’s ——-————_ 81000 


Qa ee 


Mars’s 
The Earth’s ———=— 
The Movs ——— 
Veuuss —_—$__—— 
Mercury ss —<—_—_a 


5S 2 sStatute Miles. 
2170 

7900 

A240 } 


Huge- 
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Hugenius’s Numbers are, to the Sun’s Diame- 
ter, the Diameter of ; 


Saturn’s Ring as THY MP9 
Saturn as ——_—————- 510-37 s 
Fupiter G5 ——_————- 2 fo II 
Mars as —————— 1  @0 166 
Earth as ———-——- 1 “111 
Venus as — 1 to 84 
Mercury as —— 1 0 290 


Cofmotheor. p. 14, 15. 


XXXVIII. The Weight of Bodies on the Sur- 
face of the Suu, and thofe Planets mention’d in 
the 36° Lemma before, is as follows. On the 
Surface of 


The Sun 24 .40 
The Earth ——~ 1 .00 
Fupiter ——— 2 .00 
The Moon ———— 0 .34 
Saturn evo o ee Ped 


XX XIX. The Denfities of the fame, (what- 
ever be the Sun’s Parallax) are as the Numbers 


following, 
The Moon’s ———=-————- 123 = 
The Earth's —— 100 
The Sun’s ———$ —— 025 + 
Fupiter’s - ———- 019 
Saturn's —— —— 15.0 


XL. As the Weight of Bodies without the Su- 
perficies of the heavenly Bodies increafes in a du- 
plicate Proportion of their Nearnefs to their Cen- 
tres; fo within the fame Superficies, if their Den- 
fity to the Centre’be uniform, does it decreafe in 

| K 3 a fim- 
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a fimple Proportion thereof; and is confequent- 
ly greateft upon the Superficies themfelyes.. Thus, 
as we have already feen, a Body at 10000 Miles 
Diftance from the Earth’s Centre, is four times 
fo heavy as it would be at 20000. But within 
the Earth, if.a Body were twice as near its Cen- 
tre as *tis on the Surface, it would be but half fo 
heavy as "tis here; if thrice as near, it would be 
but a third part fo heavy; if four times as near, 
it would be but a quarter fo heayy; and fo for 
ever proportionably. Gravity therefore is moft 
confiderable on the Surface, decreafing both ways, 
upward jin a duplicate Proportion of the recipro- 
cal Diftance ; and downward in a fimple dire 


- Proportion thereof. 


XLI. If the central Regions of a2 Globe con- 
tain a {pherical Cavity within the fame; Bodies 
plac’d therein, from the Equality of Attraction 
on every fide, will not tend any way, or gravi- 
tate at all, but be as perfectly at Liberty, as if they 
were not affected by any fuch Power of Attra¢ti- 
on or Gravitation. | 

ALI. The Moon revolves about the Earth 
from Wes to East in 27 Days, 7 Hours, 43 Mi- 
nutes; and in the very fame Space of Time, bya 
{trange Correfpondence and Harmony of the two 
Motions, revolves the fame way about its own 
Axis; whereby, (one Motion.as much converting 
it to, as the other turns it from the Earth) the 
fame fide is.always expos’d to our Sight. 

ALU. The Librations of the Adcon’s Body, 
which caufe that ’tis not exa@tly the fame Hemi- 
{phere thereof which is perpetually expos’d to our 
Sight, arife from the Eccentricity of the A4con’s 
Orbit, from the Perturbations by the Swu’s At- 
traction, and from the Obliquity of the Axis of 


her diurnal Rotation to the A@on’s own Orbit, 


without 


< 
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without the Knowledge of which Circumftances 
her Phenomena were inexplicable, but by the 
Confideration of them are eafily demonftrable. 
XLIV. In the 2365" Year of the Fulan Pe- 
riod, or the 2349" before the Chriftian 4ra, the 
Autumnal Equinox was on the 12"* Day of Oéi0- 
ber. ’Tis evident from the Aftronomical Tables 
of the Anticipation of the Equinox, that in 4068 
Years (the Time fince the before-mention’d Year 
till 4. D. 1720.) the Equinoxes have anticipated 
about 31 Days. ’Tis alfo evident, that at this 
time the Vernal Equinox is on the 9'" of March, 


and the Autumnal on the 12 of September. ? Tis 


farther evident, that whereas now the Space from 
the Vernal to the Autumnal Equinox is eight or 
nine Days longer than from the Autumnal to the 
Vernal, by reafon of the Pofition of the Perihelion, 
of the Earth’s Orbit near the Winter Solftice; at 
the time before-mention’d it was not above five 
or fix Days fo. By the Anticipation therefore of 
the Equinoxes alone, if the Pofition of the Pert- 
helion had been always the fame, the Equinoxes 
at the time affigned had been on the 9" of April, 
and on the 13" of Ogfober; and, the equaller Di- 
vifion of the Year allow’d for, the Vernal Equi- 
nox was on the 10" of April, and the Autumnal 
on the 12 of Offober, as was to be prov’d. 
Coroll, Since 577 Years fill more backward, the 
Equinox muft have been full four Days later, in the 
1788" Year of the Julian Period, which is tbe 2926" 
Year before the Chriftian Fira, the Autumnal Equi- 
nox mut have been on the 16" Day of October. 
XLV. Comets are a Species of Planets, or Bo- 
dies revolving about the Sun, and moving in one 
of the Conick Sections, (which in all probability is 
an Ellipfis,) whofe Motions, and, if they have £/- 
liptical Orbits, whofe periodical Times are as con- 
| K 4 ftant, 
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ftant, certain, and regular as thofe of the Planets, 
tho’till very lately generallyunknown to the World. 

XLVI. Thefe Elliptical Orbits of Comets, if 
they be fuch, are fo very oblong and eccentrical, 
that while they come within our Obfervation , 
they are but little different from Parabola’s, and 
may accordingly be confider’d as fuch. 

XLVII. The Planes in which various Comets 
move, are themfelves exceeding various, and at 
all imaginable Angles of Inclination with one 
another, and with that of the Ecliptick ; they all 
{till paffing through the Centre of the Sun. 

XLVI. The Courfe of Comets in their Or- 
bits is not determin’d one way, (as is that of the 
Planets from eft to Ea/t;) but indifferently fome 
of them move one way, and fome another. 

Corollary 1. From thefe two last L.emmata *t1s 
evident that Comets move fometimes from Eaft to 
Weit, other times from Weit to Eaft 5 fometimes 
from North to South, other times from South to 
North; or obliquely between any of thefe ways, ac- 
cording as the Situation of the Plaues of their Orbits, 
and the Direttions of their Cour/es together determine 
them. 

Coroll. 2. Hence ’tis certain, That the beaven- 
ly Motions are not perform’d in corporeal Vorticess 
feeing the Comets exaéily obferve. the fame Laws 
and Velocity of Motion, whether they revolve with, 
or againft, or crofs to the Planets, and the fuppos'd 
fluid Matter of the Vortices. 

X LIX. Comets in their Defcent to, and Afcent 
from the Sym, pafs quite through the Planetary 
Syftem; as may be feen in the Frontifpiece. 

Corollary. Hence we may obferve a new poffible 
Caufe of vaft Changes in the Planetary World, by 
the Accefs and Approach of thefe vaft, and hitherto 
little known Bodies to any of the Planets. 

| | Bit 
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L. If a Comet in its Defcent to, or Afcent from 
the Suz, approach near toa Planet as it paffes by, 
and its Plane be different from that in which the 
Planet moves; by its attractive Power it will, 
agreeably to the univerfal Law of Gravitation of 
Bodies, draw it from the Plane in which it before 
mov’d, and fo caufe it afterward to move in a 
new one, inclin’d to the former, but pafling thro? 
the Suz, as the former did. : 

Corollary. Hence *tis fuppofable, that tho’ th 
Planets originally revolv’d in the fame common Plane, 
yet by the fubfequent Attrattion of Comets, their Planes 
may now be inclin’d to one another, and different 
as tis certain de fatto they now are. 

Scholium, Seeing the Law of Gravitation is uni- 
verfal and mutual, ’tis evident the Planet would 
draw the Comet-from its Plane, as well as the Co- 
met would draw the Planet; and fo generally, what 
Effects foever the Comets could have on the Pla- 
nets, the latter would have correfpondent ones on 
the former. But as this Indication once given for 


all, there is no Neceffity of taking notice of the ~ 


Changes in the Comets; fo accordingly, in what 
follows, I fhall wholly omit the fame; and con- 
fine my felf to fuch Things as will be immediate- 
ly ufeful in the following Theory. 

LI. If a Comet revolving in the fame Plane 
with a Planet, whofe Orbit is a perfect Circle, as 
it paffes by, approach near it, by accelérating or 
retarding the Velocity of the Planet, it will ren- 


der its Orbit Elliptical. ‘Thus if B were a Planet eg 


revolving about the Sum at the Center A, in the 
circular Orbit Be Eb; and a Comet either in its 
Defcent towards, or Afcent from the Suz fhould 
-pafs near it, it would, agreeably to the univerfal 
Law.of Gravitation of Bodies, accelerate it, if its 
Attraction concurr’d with, or retard it, if its At- 

traction 
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traction contradicted the Planet’s own annual Mo- 
tion along the Periphery of its Circle. Whereupon 
the concentrical Orbit would become eccentrical, 
and the Planet would afterwards revolve in an £/- 
lipfis; which on an Acceleration would be bigger, 
and on a Refardation \efs than the Circle which 
it had till then defcrib’d; the former reprefented 
by BH FG, the latter by BK LJ. For when 
the original Velocity of B was exactly adjufted to 
the Sun’s Power of Attraction, and its Orbit there- 
upon a perfect Circle, this new Acceleration or 
Retardation muft render it afterward incommen- 
furate,° and too great, or too little for the fames 
and accordingly the Orbit to be afterward, agree- 
ably to what has been formerly explain’d, de- 
{crib’d by the Planet, muft be an E//ip/s ; and big- 
ger or leffer than the former Circle,as the Force was 
directed for, or againft, the Planets own Motion. 

Corollary 1. [nu this Cafe, the Sun would no lon- 
ger be in the Centre of the Figure, but in one of the 
Foci, viz. in the nearer Focus of the larger, and 
the farther of the fmaller Ellipfis. 

Coroll, 2. Jf B were the Earth moving circularly 
about the Sun fromW ett to Kalk, i.e. from B bye Kb 
toB again; and aComet h in its Decent towards the 
Sun fhould pa/s by before it, or on the Ealt-fide; the 
annual Motion of the Earth would be accelerated, and 
its circular Orbit degenerate into the larger Ellipfis, 
BHEG, about the Sun in its nearer Focus A. 

LII. If a Comet in paffing by as before, accele- 
rate the Planet’s Motion, and fo enlarge the Orbit, 
the Planet’s periodical Time of revolving will be 
enlare’d, and become longer thereby. In like man- 
ner, if the Comet retard the Planet’s Motion, and 
fo diminith the Orbit, the periodical Time of re- 
volving will be leffen’d, and become fhorter. And 
ftill the more ‘confiderable the Acceleration or Re- 
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tardation is, compar’d with the original Velocity 
of the Planet, the greater will be the Eccentri- 
city, and the greater Difference between the for- 
mer and latter Orbits, and the former and latter 
periodical Times of revolving alfo. 

Corollary 1. Jf in the foregoing Cafe the Semidia- 
meter of the ancient Circle, with the middle Diftance 
in the Eipfis afterward defcrib’d be given, as alo the 
periodical Time of revolving in the latter, the perio- 
dical Time of revolving in the former is at the fame 
time determin’d. For as the Cube of the middle 
Diltance in the Ellipfis, to zbe Cube of the Semi- 
diameter of the Circle, /o.is the Square of the Pe- 
riodical ‘Time in the Ellipfis, to the Square of the 
Periodical Time in the Circle. So that three of thofe 
Terms being known, which is here fuppos'd ; the fourth, 


by the Golden Rule, is known alfo; whofe Square 


Root anfwers the Demand of this Corollary. 
Coroll. 2. Since therefore the three Pottulata now 
mention’d are given in the Cafe of the Earth ( fup- 
pofing that it anciently revolv’d in a circular Orbit) 
as will hereafter appear; the Time of its annual 
Revolution in that original and circular Orbit may 
eafily be at this Day difcover'd. 3 
. LIL. If a Planet moving in a circular Orbit, 
were accelerated by an Attraction diredtly along 
its Tangent or Periphery; the preceding Angle 
made by the Tangent and Radius CBA, would 
fill remain a right one, and the Point B, where 
the Acceleration happen’d, would afterward be 
the neareft to the Focus, or the Peribelion in the 
Ellipfis afterward to.be defcrib’d. So if it were 
alike direCtly retarded along its Tangent or Peri- 
phery, the Angle would ftill be a right one; and 
the Point B, where the Retardation happen’d, 
would be the fartheft from the Focus, or the Aphe- 
lion in the Ellip/is to be afterward Reg? 


Fig. 3. 
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LIV. If therefore fuch Acceleration or Retar- 
dation were caus’d by a Body moving uniformly 
along its Trajectory on each fide of the Planets 
circular Periphery, the oblique Acceleration above, 
would take off the nearly equal oblique Retarda- 
tion below, or the contrary; and thereby the Ef- 
feét afterward remaining, would be all one, as if 
the prevailing Force, whether of Acceleration or 
Retardation, were only along the Tangent or Pe- 
riphery; all one, as if the whole Attraction were 
caus’d while the attracting Body was at or near that 
Tangent or Periphery it felf; and by confequence 
the Point B would be, as above, the Perihelion or 
Aphelion of the Ellipfis afterward defcrib’d. 

Scholium. A\tho’ fome fmall Inequality would 
arife by a Comet’s moving flower above than be- 
low the Periphery of a Planet’s Orbit, and fo at- 
tracting longer above than below on the one fide; and 
by the Comet’s attracting only downward when juft 
paffing by, and at the neareft Pofition on the other 
fide , yet becaufe, as appears on Computation, this 
matter is generally not confiderable; unlefs the 
Comet be vaftly great, or approach vaftly near, it 
may be wholly wav’d,and the Point B ftill fuppos’d 
either juft at, or very near to the Perihelion or 
Apbelion of the Ellipfis afterward defcrib’d. 

Coroll. Uf therefore, in a given Year, a Comet, in 
its Defcent towards the Sun, accelerated the Earth's 
Annual Motion, and chang’d its Orbit from a Circle 
to an Ellipfis; the Degree of the Ecliptick, and Day 
of the Year, when the fame Attraction happend, may 
be pretty nearly determin’d by the Place of the Peri- - 
helion at the fame Time, from the Aftronomical Ta- 
bles of its Place and Motion. 

LV. If the neareft Diftance of aComet to a Pla- 
net be given, the Time of Attraction to be con- 
fider’d is from thence determinable. Thus if a 

Comet 
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Comet in its Defcent towards the Sun, as from E Fig. s. 
to H, pafs’d by a Planet moving in the Circum- 
ference of its circular Orbit from A to D, and fo 
accelerated the fame: Let CG be the Line de- 
fcrib’d by the Comet while the Planet paffes along 
from B to C, at which laft Point C the Comet is 
fuppos’d to have been at its neareft Diftance, when 
the Planet is at B; and let CF be equal toCG. In 
this Cafe, the Acceleration by the Comet between 
E and F, being nearly taken off by the Retardation 
between G and H; (and the like is to be fuppos’d 
of the Acceleration beyond FE, and the Retarda- 
tion beyond H, not tobe contain’d in the Fi- 
gure) ’tis evident that all the Attraction which 
is to be confider’d, is that accelerating the Pla- 
net while the Comet pafles from F to G, and the 
Planet from Q toC: As the fole View and Con- 
fideration of the Figure it felf will give fufficient 
Evidence, Which from the Velocity of the Mo- 
tion of Comets and Planets, eafily calculated, 
might be foon determin’d; if the neareft Diftance 
CB were once afcertain’d. 

Coroll. 1. Jf therefore the nearest Diftance CB 
were known, and the Bigne/s or Quantity of Matter in 
the Comet it felf; feeing the Time of Acceleration 1s 
withal known, the Quantity of Acceleration, the in- 
creas’d Velocity of the Planet; and by confequence the 
Magnitude of the Elliptick Orbit to be afterwards | 
defcrib’d, and the periodical Lime of revolving an- 
fwerably thereto, might all be 4 priori determin’ d. 

Coroll. 2. Vice verfa, If the neare/t Diflance BC, 
with the Eccentricity of the fubjequent El\iptick Or- 
bit, or its periodical Time be given; the Bigne/s of the 
Comet may, on the fame Grounds, be determin’ d aljo. 

LVI. If a Comet defcending towards the Sun 
pafs’d near a Planet which had a fecondary one 
revolving about it; unlefs their Situation were fo 

accu- 
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accurately and nicely adjuftly, that it approach’d 
equally near to them both, thefe two Planets would 
no longer revolve together, but being for ever fe- 
parated, muft defcribe different Orbits about the 
Sun. This is eafily demonftrable; fince any Di- 
verfity of Attraction muft change each of their 
annual Orbits, and periodical Times, in propor- 
tionably different Degrees, The leaft of which 
were more than fufficient to fuch a Purpofe as'we 
here are fpeaking of. 

Coroll. Jf therefore the Planetary Orbits were 
all or any of them originally Circles ; and by Attra- 
élion of Comets paffing by, were chang’ d into Ellipfes 5 
The Pojfition of their feveral Satellites, which they 
Still retain, must have been mot wifely and wonder- 
fully adjufted, by the Divine Providence, with their 
Fellows; with their primary Planets; and with the 
Orbits and Periods of the Comets; without which 
Corre/pondence, the prefent Sytem of the World must 
have been vafily alter’d; and the primary Planets 
have loft their Attendants for ever. 

L VII. Seeing therefore the Earth ftill retains its 
fecondary Planet the Moon, which at its original 
Formation belong’d to it; if its prefent Elliptick 
Orbit be the Effect of the paffing by of a Comet, 
the Time of fuch paffing muft have been about 
three Days after the New or Full Moon. Let og 
reprefent a Section of the Ecliptick Periphery ; 
in which the Earth @ is performing its annual 
Courfe, from We to Eas, or from o towards g ; 
Let c be the Moon, performing in like manner, 
(befides her menftrua! Revolution the fame way, 
from ¢ by ¢ towards s, about the Earth) her an- 
nual Courfe, with the fame Velocity as the Earth, 
from u towards, along her Periphery uw, equi- 
diftant from the Ecliptick og: Let 2m repre- 
fent the Trajectory of the Comet interfecting the 
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Line paffing thro’ the Sun Ii, in the Angle m3 i of 
12, 14, or 16 Degrees more or léfg: Let d be the 
Comet defcending from 2 towards m in its Ap- 
proach towards its Perihelion: From the Earth’s 
Centre, from d and», (the Line ax being drawn 
parallel to the Comet’s Trajeétory x m,) let fall 
Perpendiculars to the Trajectory a f, de, x 4d. 
Now if while the Comet were paffing from f to 
ys the Moon ftood ftill, and did not proceed in 
her annual Courfe along her Periphery 4w, fhe 
mutt have been at that Point *, that is, not above 
one Day paft the New at; and fo the neareft Dj- 
{tances af, x y being equal, the Attraétions of the 
Earth by the Comet at fj and of the Moon by 
the Comet at y, would have been equal alfo; and 
by confequence, this Pofition would have fecur’d 
the future Agreement and Company of thefe two 
Planets, and the Time of the paffing by of the Co- 
met fix’d to a fingle Day after the New Moon, But 
by reafon of the Moon’s progreffive annual Mo- 
tion along her Periphery ww, while the Comet 
defcends from f towards y3 fhe muft have been 
in that Point of her menftrual Orbit c, where cd 
is to¢g or da, as her Velocity to the Comet’s, of 
as 7 to 10; that fo the Comet defcending from 
its neareft Diftance to the Earth at f, to its neareft 
Diftance to the Moon at e; and the Moon arri- 
ving, at the fame time, by her annual Motion, at 
the Point d, the neareft Diftances af, de may ftill 
be equal; and the Acceleration of the Earth and the 
Moon may itill be the fame. Now this being the 
Cafe; the Place of the Moon ¢ muft be about 43 
Degrees more or lefs paft the Point#, in its menftru- 
al Orbit, or the Conjunétion with the Sun; that 18; 
about three Days paft the New Moon. And the 
like will be demonftrated of three Days paft the 


Full Moon, by the fame Figure and Reafoning ; 
if 
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if we do but fhift the Scene, and let ¢ reprefent 
the Earth, and ww the Ecliptick Periphery; a 
the Moon, and og its Periphery. For all the reft 
remaining as above; the Angle dca which the 
Moon a mutt have pafs’d after the Full at 2, being 
equal to the alternate ¢ a7," would require equal 
Time to be defcrib’d; and fo the Time proper for 
the Situation of the Earth and Moon, (which 1s 
equally neceffary in this as in the former Cafe) as 
the Figure reprefents it, will be about three Days 
after the Full; as this Corollary afferts. 

Coroll. Lf therefore in a given Year a Comet, in 
its Defcent towards the Sun, accelerated the Earth’s 
and Moon’s annual Motions, and thereby chang’d 
their Orbit from a Circle to an Ellipfis ; when the 
Day of the Year, from the Place of the Perihelion, 
were pretty nearly determin’d; by this la/t Lemma, 
the very Day is determin’d alfo from the Aftronomical 
Lables of the Conjunttion of the Sun and Moon, 

LVIII. If our Earth once revolv’d about the 
Sun in a circular Orbit, whofe Semidiameter were 
equal to the Earth’s original Diftance from the Sun 
at its Peribelion, the annual Period was very nearly 
equal to 12 Synodical or 13 Periodical Months. 
*Tis evident, that 12 Synodical or 13 Periodical 
Months, (equal to each other in the prefent 
Cafe,) are 355 Days, 4 Hours, 20 2 Minutes. 
*Tis alfo evident, that the Eccentricity of the 
Earth’s Orbit, or the Diftance between the Focus 
and Centre of its E/lip/is, was, according to the 
ancient Aftronomers, Hipparchus and Ptolemy, 
~?+.. of the entire middle Diftance. By the Mo- 
derns ’tis found fomewhat lefs, (and thofe who 
know Sir //aac Newton’s Philofophy, will eafily 
allow of fome Diverfity in different Ages ;) by Zy- 
cho twas determin’d to be near -23, 3; by Cafiini 
fince -22,; and laft ofall by our moff accurate Ob- 
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confider’d, we may very juftly take a kind of 
middle between the ancient and the modern Ec- 
centricity for the true original one; that is, about 


18 ‘ 1842 : 18 
5 or more nicely — * that iS, wretiete, fle 
10000 10000 1000000 


the Difference between the ancient Semidiameter 
of the circular Orbit, and the middle Diftance 
in the prefent Eiliptick one ; then by the Golden 
Rule, as the Cube of 1000000, (the middle Di- 
ftance in the Ellipfis) to the Cube of 981525, 
(the Semidiameter of the ancient Circle;) fo is 
the Square of 525969, (the Number of Minutes 
in our prefent fidereal Solar Year,) to the Square 
of the Number of Minutes in the ancient fidereal 
Solar Year, whofe Root being 5114602 Mi- 
nutes, or 355 Days, 4 Hours, 204 Minutes, ap- 
pears to be exactly and furprizingly equal to the 
Lunar Year before-mention’d. 

Coroll. Upon this Hypothefis the ancient Solar 
and Lunar Year were exaétly commenfurate and 
equal, and 10 Days, 1 Hour, 281 Minutes, /borter 
than the prefent Solar Year. Which laft Number, 
tho? it be not equal to the Lunar Epact at prefent, 
as yet rightly affign’d each Synodical Month being 
(by the quicker angular Revolution of the Earth 
then) fo much longer, as upon the whole adjufted, 
the Periods as is above ftated: Which on Calculaa 
tion will eafily appear. 

LIX. If a Planet which has a diurnal Revolu- 


tion on its own Axis, have a new Addition of — 


Matter laid upon its Surface, which no way par- 
takes of that Motion before, its diurnal Motion 
will be retarded in a fefquialteral Proportion of 
the Quantity that additional Matter bears to the 
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entire Quantity of Matter in the Planet. For if 
this additional Quantity of Matter were equally 
{pread over the inward Parts of the Planet, it would 
then only increafe it uniformly in Denfity, and 
fo retard its Motion in the exact Proportion of its 
Quantity of Matter, compar’d with the former 
Quantity in the Planet. And this would alfo be 
the Cafe, if inftead of an equal Difperfion of the 
Matter, that of each Circle parallel to the Planet’s 
Equator, of which the Planet may be conceiv’d to 
be compos’d, were plac’d at that Diftance from its 
Axis which the Centre of Ofcillation or Percuffion 
of each revolving Radius obtains in it; thatis, at 
two thirds of each Radius’s Diftance from its Axis, 
or Centre of Motion. But becaufe the additional 
Matter is fuppos’d to be plac’d on the Surface of 
the Sphere, and fo at the Circumference of every 
Circle, its Velocity is fefquialteral to that it would 
have had at the Centre of Ofcillation or Percuf- 
fion, and fo its retarding Powér will be increas’d 
in the fame fefquialteral Proportion. Q, Z.D. 

Coroll. Jf therefore the Quantity of additional 
Matter be known, the Quantity of Retardation is 
known alfo, and vice verla. 

LX. As Comets agree with Planets in a regu- 
lar Motion about. the Sun, the common Centre 
or focus of our Syftem, fo do they as to their 
Bulk and Magnitude; being, generally fpeak- 
ing, about the Bignefs of Planets, as the Obfer- 
vations of Aftronomers demontftrate. 

LXI. Befides the Bodies. of the Comets them- 
felves, which are folid, compact, and durable; 
there is round about the generality of them a 
vaftly large, thin, pellucid Fluid; containing 
withal great Quantities of opake or earthy Par- 
ticles, moft of them in probability towards the 
central Solid, while the lighteft and rareft, as 

Vapours, 
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Vapours, are moft of them towards the Circum- 


ference or Parts remoteft from the central Solid, 
yet conftituting together a very confufed, irregu- 


Jar, unequally difpos’d, and uncertainly agitated — 


Mafs of Bodies; whofe Diameter js generally 10, 
if not 15 times as long as that of the Body it felfs 
and this Mafs is called the Atmo/phere thereof. 
LXII. By reafon of the mutual Accefs and Re- 
cefs of the Comets, to and from the Sun, their 
Atmofpheres are uncapable of attaining, or at leaft 
of long retaining any regular and orderly Situation 
and Difpofition of Parts, according to the Law of 
{pecifick Gravity. In fhort, while they are mov’d 
in fo exceeding eccentrical Orbits, they cannot 
acquire, or at leaft not long preferve, fucha perma- 
nent Conftitution as the Planets have, and as the 
Confervation of Plants and Animals do neceffarily 
require, and are therefore to be look’d upon, in 
their prefent State, as uninhabitable, uhlefs for a 
State of Punifhment for their Inhabitants. 
LXII. But in cafe the Orbit of a Comet were 
chang’d into that of a Planet, i.e. if its eccentri- 
cal Ellipfis were turn’d into a concentrical Circles 
or an Ellipfis not much differing therefrom; ata 
fuitable and convenient Diftance from the Sun ; 
there is no reafon to doubt but the Parts of that 
confufed Atmofphere which now encompais it to 
fuch a prodigious Diftance, might fubfide and 
fettle downwards according. to their feveral f pe- 
cifick Gravities; and both obtain and preferve as 
fettled, fix’d, and orderly a Conftitution as a Pla- 
net has: which Conftitution, if the Atmofphere 
of a Comet were as well predifpos’d for the fame 
as the original Chaos of a Planet, would produce 
a Planet as fit for the Growth of Vegetables and 
the Habitation of Animals as that on which we 
live, or any other in the Solar Syftem, 
: | Ba. LXIV. 
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LXIV. Befides the central Solid, or Body of 
the Comet, and its vaft Atmofphere encompaffing 
it, there is alfo generally a long lucid Train, 
which in the Approach to the Sun is by it acquir’d ; 
and appears to be nothing elfe but the lighteft 
and rareft Parts of its Atmofphere rarified by the 
Sun’s Heat; which becoming thereby, if not {pe- 
cifically lighter than the ther, or Atmofphere 
encompaffing the Sun, yet at leaft fo rare and light, 
as to yield to the Sun’s Rays, and to be carry’d 
away by them, and fo to rife in a Mift or Steam 
of Vapours towards the Parts oppofite to the Sun 5 
and this is call’d the Tail of it. 

LXV. This immenfe Cylindrical Column of 
rarify’d Vapour, tho’ its Craflitude or Diameter be 
ufually more than 100000 Miles, is fo very much 
expanded, and in fo exceeding rare a Condition, 
that the fix’d Stars may be difcern’d quite through 
the fame, as they may alfo through the thinneft 
and remoteft Regions of the Atmofphere. 

LXVI. This fo rare, fine, expanded Vapour 
moves regularly with, and accompanies the Co- 
met it felf in its entire Courfe, any way whatfo- 
ever; even through the Syftem of the Planets, 
and that without any Difturbance. | 

Coroll. The vaft Spaces between, and beyond the 
Planets, are not full of fubtle or Ethereal Matter 
but are either perfectly, or at leaft fenfibly a real 
Vacuum or void. 

LXVII. The Phenomena of Comets Motions 
{uppofe and depend on the annual Motion of the 
Earth, without which they are infoluble. Thus 
they fometimes feem to move with greater, fome- 
times with leffer Velocity, than the Rules of their 
own, or indeed any other regular Motion require 
or permit: nay, fometimes they appear to us Sta- 
tionary and Retrograde: all which, as in the 
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Planets, will naturally arife from the Motion of 
the Earth, and of the Spectator’s Eye therewith, 
and is thence exactly deducible; but without that 
Hypothefis, cannot be accounted for. Thus alfo 
towards the End of their Appearances, they feem 
to deflect from that great Circle in which they 
before were feen to move; the Motion of the 
Earth then being more confiderable,compar’d with 
that of the Comets; and fo caufing a more fenfible 
Parallax, or Diverfity of Appearance than before, 
while their own Motion was fo much fwifter: and 
the fame is obfervable in the other Phenomena. 

Corollary. Hence arifes a convincing Argument 
for the annual Motion of the Earth: which, as’twas 

‘known to be neceffary to account for the Phaenomena 

of Planets before; fo now appears no le/s fo in rela- 
tion to thofe of the Comets. All the heavenly Mo- 
tions at laft attefting the Truth, and eftablifhing the 
Certainty of the fame. 

LXVIII. Tho’ fome Comets never come very 
near theSun, even in their Peribelia, nay not quite 
fo near as the Earth it felf; yet others of them ap- 
proach in their Peribelia fo very near to the Sun, 
that they mutt be prodigioufly heated and {corch’d 
thereby ; and this to fuch a degree, that they may 
not be entirely cool’d in very many thoufands of 
Years. Thus the laft famous Comet 1680, 1681, at 
its Perihelion on the 8 of December 1680, fuftain’d 
a degree of Heat 28000 times as great as that we 
feel with us in Summer; or about 2000 times as 
intenfe as is thatofared hot Iron. So that, by Sir 
Tfaac Newton’s Calculation, if that Comet were 
as big as our Earth; as denfe and folid as Iron; 

and were throughout equally heated to the fore- 
mention’d degree, ’twould fcarce in our Air be 
fully cool’d in 50000 Years. And by confequence 


in the vaftly rarer Atmofphere of the Sun, in which 
L 3 the 
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the heavenly Bodies revolve, not under a vaftly 
longer time. 

Corollary 1. Comets do not wholly confift of Va- 
pours, Exbalaiions, or fuch other diffipable Matter, 
as was formerly fupposd: otherwife they muft have 
been utterly uncapable of fuftaining any Part of fo 
violent a Heat, (which yet we fee they fometimes 
do) without an entire Difipation and Diffalution. 

Coroll. 2. Whereas the Atmofphere of a Comet is 
chiefly a Fluid, and yet but a fmall Part thereof by 
the utmost Heat capable of Rarefaétion (which ap- — 
pears from the but {mall Diminution of the Atmo- 
Sphere when the Tail is largest, and the Heat most 
intenfe) *tis evident that its Fluid is a very diffe- 
rent one from thofe we are here acquainted withal. 
For jince the main Bulk thereof retains its Conftitu- ~ 
tion and Situation quite through the Aétion of the 
most violent Heat imaginable, which would diffi- 
pate and rarefy all the Watery, and perhaps Earthy 
Paris vifible with us; it must, by its mighty Den- 
Sity, Gravity, Compacinefs, or fome other Property not 


‘belonging to Fluids here on Earth, be uncapable of 


greater Expanfion than it has of it felf; and be a com- 
patt, denfe, or heavy Fluid, or Mafs of Fluids, of 
which we have no obvious Example, and for which 
we have no proper Epiibet or Name among us. 
Coroll. 3. Tho’ Vapour, or the {mall Parts of Wa- 
ter, be the foone/t fubjett to Rarefattion and the Tail 
of a Comet, before its Approach to the Sun, be therefore 
perhaps nothing but a Mift or Sieam of fuch Vapours ; 
yet may the fame Tail after the Perihelion be in part 
‘compofed of more grofs, heavy and opake Corpu/cles. 
For when the Intenfenefs of the Heat in the Peri- 
helion is /ufficient to diffolve and rarefy not Vapour 
alone, but Sulphur, Nitre, Coal, or other grofs and 
earthy Sicams aud Exbalations; whatfoever of fuch a 
Nature the Atmofphere of the Comet contains, will fure 
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be in fome fort affected, and elevated with the Va- 
pour in the Tail, upon fuch an Approach of the Comet 
to the Sun as we are {peaking of. Tho’ therefore the 
Tail foould be fuppos’d in its Defcent towards the Sun 
to be pure unmixed Vapour, or waiery Particles, (as 
witbal the utmost Regions of the Aimofphere it felf 
in probability are;) yet the fame Tail after the Peri- 
helion, ought to be efteem’d a more heterogeneous and 
impure Mixture 5 efpecially in the lowest Spaces of it, 
and thofe Parts which are neareft to that Atmofphere 
it felf, from whence the whole does proceed. 

LXIX. The diurnal Motion of Planets is in it 
- felf perfectly diftinét from, and wholly indepen- 
dent on the annual. This I hope will be uni- 
verfally granted without any Neceffity of a De- 
monitration. | 

LXX. If a Chaos, i. e. 2 confufed fluid Mafs or 
Congeries of heterogeneous Bodies, (fuppofe it 
were a Comet’s Atmofphere, or any other fuch like 
irregular Compofitum of mingled Corpufcles) in its 
Formation were fubjeét only to an annual Motion 
about the Sun, without any diurnal Rotation about 
an Axis of its own; the Figure thereof would 
be that of a perfect Sphere; as from the uniform 
Force of Gravity, and confequent Equilibration 
of Parts on all fides, is eafily demonftrable. But 
if during its Formation it had a diurnal Rotation 
about an Axis of its own, the Figure thereof (by 
reafon of the great Velocity and confequent 
conatus recedendi a centro motus, diminifhing the 
Force of Gravity at the equatorial Parts) would 
be that of an oblate Spheroid, fach as an Elitpfis 
revolving about its leffer Axis would generate. 

LXXI. Ifa Planet confifted in great meafure of 
an Abyfs or denfe internal Fluid, and a Cruft or 
Shell of Earth plac’d on its Surface 5 tho’ the di- 
urnal Rotation were not begun at the Formation 
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thereof from a Chaos, and fo its original Figure 
were Spherical; yet upon the commencing of the 
faid diurnal Rotation, it would degenerate im- 
mediately into that of an oblate Spheroid, and re- 
tain it afterward, as well as if it had put on the 
fame at its primary Formation. 

Corollary. Since therefore the greater Quicknefs 
of the Vibrations of the fame Pendulum, and the 
greater Gravitation of Bodies near the Poles than the 
Lquator ,confequent thereupon, demonftrate the former . 
Regions of the Earth to be nearer its Centre than 
the latter; and that confequently the Figure is that 
of an Oblate Spheeroid ; ’tis evident, that either 
the diurnal Motion commenc’d before the Original 
of its prefent Conftitution ; or that its internal Parts 
are in fome degree Fluid, and Jo were pliable and 
alterable on the after-commencing of fuch diurnal 
Rotation. And this Corollary extends equally, if 
not more to Jupiter; whofe diurnal Rotation is 
quicker than our Earth's, and by confequence its Fi- 
gure farther from Spherical.. Thus by Sir Uaac 
Newton’s Calculation the Diameter of the Equator — 
of the Earth is to the Axis thereof only as 231 to 
229. But in Jupiter, according to the fame Sir Ifaac 
Newton’s Calculation in bis laft Edition, as about 
9 10 8. Which is very confiderable and fenfibles 
and accordingly aitefled to by the concurrent Obfer- . 
vations of Caffint and Mr. Flamfteed. 

LXXII. If fuch an upper Cruft or Shell of 
Earth on the Face of the Abyfs, were fix’d and 
confolidated before the diurnal Rotation thereof 
commenc’d, it would remain entire, continued, 
and united all the time of its fpherical Figure, 
or all the time it had no other than an annual Re- 
volution, But by the Beginning of the diurnal 
Rotation; which would make the Surface of the 
Aby{s and its fuflained Orb of Earth put on the 
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Figure of the Oblaie Spheroid before-mention’d ; 
that Upper Orb muft be ftretch’d, chap’d, and 
crack’d 3 and its Parts divided by perpendicular 
Fiffures. For the Periphery of an Ellip/is being 
larger than that of a Circle where the Area is 
equal; and the Superficies of a Spheroid generated 
by its Circumvolution, confequently, larger than 
that of a Sphere generated by the like Circum- 
volution of a Circle, which is the prefent Cafe; 
that Orb of Earth, ’tis plain, which exactly fitted, 
and every way enclos’d the Abyfs while it was 
a Sphere, would be too little and ftrait for it, 
when it after became a Sphercid; and mutt there- 
fore fuffer fuch Breaches and Fiffures as are here 
exprefs’d. And if it be objected, that fince the 
firft Impetus of the denfe Fluid tending to the 
{tretching and breaking of the Orb above, is in- 
finitely lefs than any fucceeding Impetus acquir’d 
by Motion; and fince there is at firft no room for 
actual Motion, there cannot be Impetus fafficient 
to break the Cruft; I anfwer, that this Objection 
might deferve to be confider’d, if the Mechanical 
Caufe which we fhall hereafter affign of the di- 
urnal Rotation, viz. the oblique Collifion of a 
Comet, was not fufficient to take away the Foun- 
dation of it. It being probable that this prodi- 
gious Impulfe alone would break the upper Cruft 
in fome meafure it felf, and fo make way for that 
_ fucceeding Impetus of the diurnal Motion which 
would then have its Effeét, and caufe ftill more of 
thofe Breaches and Fiffures in the upper Cruft, 
which are taken notice of in this Propofition. 
LXXIII.. The State of Nature in a Planet, 
conftituted as above, while it had only an annual 
Revolution, would be as follows, 
(1.) By reafon of the fame Face of the Planet?s 
re{pecting continually the fame Plaga of the Hea- 
yens, 
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vens, or the fame fix’d Stars; and its continual 
Parallelifm to it felf; all the apparent Revolution 
of the Sun muft depend on the annual Motion ; 
and 4 Day and a Year be all one. This is evident, 
becaufe, as a Year is truly that Space in which the 
Sun feemingly, and the Earth really performs a 
fingle Revolution round the Ecliptick; fo a Day ts 
truly that Space in which the Sun paffes, or ap- 
pears to pafs from any certain Semi-Meridian to 
the fame again once: which Spaces of Time are 
here the very fame, and fo the Apellations them- 
felves Year and Day, may indifferently and pro- 
mifcuoufly be apply’d thereto. 

(2.) The Courfe of the Sun and Planets, (for 
the fix’d Stars were then Fix’d indeed; having 
neither a real nor feeming Motion) muft be 
contrary to what it has appear’d fince: their Rt- 
fing being then in the Wes, and their Setting in 
the East; which, from the way of their prefent 
diurnal Rotation, has fince, as all know, been 
quite different. 

(3.) There muft be a perpetual Equinox, or 
Equality of Day and Night, through the whole 
Planet; by reafon of the Sun’s defcribing each 
Revolution a great Circle about the fame, on 
which alone fuch an Equality depends. 

(4.) The Ecliptick muft fupply the Place of 
an Equator alfo ; and the torrid, temperate, and 
frigid Zones be almoft alike difpos’d with regard 
to that Circle, as with us they are with regard to 
the real Equator. 

(5.) To fuch as liv’d under or near the faid 
Ecliptick, the Poles of the World or Ecliptick, 
the only ones then in Being, would be at or near 
the Horizon; and fo not confiderably elevated or 
deprefs’d to the Inhabitants there. But upon the 
commencing of a quicker diurnal Reger the: 
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fame way with the annual, the Cafe would be in 
all thefe Particulars quite different. For, 

(1.) By reafon of the Quicknefs of the new 
diurnal, in comparifon of the ancient and con- 
tinued annual Revolution, Days and Years would 
be entirely diftin¢ét Spaces of Time: the Sun re- 
turning to the fame Meridian very often, while 
(from one Tropick to another, and fo to the fame 
again) he appear’d to have compleated his longer 
annual Period. 

(2.) By the diurnal Rotation of the Planet 
from West to East, the moft fenfible Revolution 
of the Sun, of the other Planets, and of all the 
heavenly Bodies, would be from Eas to Weft; 
and they would all Rife at the former, and Set at 
the latter Part of the Horizon. 

(3.) The perpetual Equinox would be confin’d 
to the Equatorial Parts of the Planet; and all 
other Countries would have longer Days in Sum- 
mer, and fhorter in Winter, as now obtains in 
the World; when only March 10, and Septem= 


ber 12, have Day and Night equal to each other 


through the whole Earth. : 

(4.) The Ecliptick and Equator would be en- 
tirely different; the latter a real Circle, or Line, 
on the Planet, equally diftant from its own pro- 
per Poles; the former confin’d to the Heavens, 
and not, with refpect to the Planet, eafily to be 
taken notice of. The torrid, temperate, and 
frigid Zones would regard the new Equator, and 
be from it diftinguith’d and difpos’d almoft in the 
{ame manner as before they were from the Eclip- 
tick, and that with greater Nicenefs, and more 
exact Boundaries, 

(5.) The Poles of the World, which before 
were to the Inhabitants near the ancient Ecliptick, 
neither confiderably elevated nor deprefs’d, but 
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fituate near the Horizon, would feem entirely 
chang’d, and particularly at the Interfection of 
fuch ancient Ecliptick, and the fucceeding Nor- 
thern Tropick, the Northern Pole would appear to 
be elevated above, the Southern deprefs’d below 
the Horizon; and the Sun and Planets, whofe 
Motions were before either exactly or nearly over 
the Vertex, and fo at or almoft at right Angles, 
the Horizon would appear inclin’d or bent to- 
wards the Southern Parts; and that way become 
oblique, and at plainly unequal Angles with the 
Horizon for ever after. 

Corollary 1. Zo the Inhabitants of that Place 
laft mention’d, the Beginning of the Night, and of 
the Autumn, or Sun-fet, and the Autumnal Equinox, 
would in fuch a primitive State of a Planet, be ei- 
ther exaétly or nearly coincident : And vice verfa, 
the Place to which they were fo coincident, was that 
Interfeition just now affign’d, or at least under the 
fame Meridian therewith. 

Coroll. 2. Such a Planet would be more equally 
habitable in the fecond, than in the firft State. For, 
from the fpberical Figure of the Planet at first, the 
Central bot Body, (of which hereafter) would 
equally reach all the Regions; and the Sun chiefly 
affect the Torrid Zone, and fiill lefs the Temperate, 
but leaft of all the Frigid ones, as he does at prefent. 
So that if any one of thefe Climates, by reafon of 
the due Proportion of Heat afforded it from the Sun, 
were habitable, neither of the other could with any 
fort of Equality be fo too. But when the Figure 
of the Planet became an oblate Spheroid, (as on 
the commencing of the diurnal Rotation we bave 
foew'd it would 5) the Proportion of Heat would be 
upon the whole more equable through the feveral 
Climates of the Planet , the greater Vicinity of the 
Central Hot Body to the Frigid Zones, in fome mea- 
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Jure compenfating the greater Direéttnefs of the Sun’s 
Pofition to the Torrid one; and rendring the com- 
pleat Surface of the Planet fomewhat more univer- 
fally habitable on account thereof. 

Coroll. 3. Where the States of external Nature 
are fo very different (as on the fame Planet before and 
after its diurnal Rotation begin, they appear to bes) 
“lis reafonable to fuppofe, that the Natures, Conftitu- 
tions, and Circumftances of Creatures, which were 
the Inhabitants in fuch different States, muft be fuit- 
ably and proportionably different from one another. 

Coroll. 4. ’Zis therefore, without due Allowance 
for every thing, very unfafe arguing from one State or 
its Circumftances to another , and very unjuft to con- 
clude Things unaccountable or abfurd in one, only be- 
caufe they are ftrange and unknown to the other State. 
The like is to be faid of Phrafes, Defcriptions, or Re- 
lations concerning one, which may eafily be mifun- 
derftood in the other, without an exatt Confideration 
and Allowance for the Diverfity of Things belonging 
thereto. 

LXXIV. Ifthe Atmofphere of a Comet, or any 
other fuch a fluid, confufed Chaos, were by a regu- 
lar and orderly Digeftion and Subfidence brought 
into a confiftent and durable State; the univerfal 
Law of fpecifick Gravity muft prevail, and each 

-Mafs take its Place, generally fpeaking, accord- 
ing to it, (whether ’twere fluid or folid) from the 
Centre to the Circumference of the whole. 

LXXV. Fluids are at leaft as capable of all De- 
grees of Denfity and fpecifick Gravity, as Solids. 
Thus the Proportion of the heavieft and lighteft 
Fluids, Quickfilver, and Oil, are nearly as fifteen 
and one; when yet the Proportion of the heaviett 
Solid, Gold, and the lighteft Earth or Mold which 
we find here, is not quite as ten to one. On which 
account, ’tis highly reafonable to allow, that pof- 
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fibly there may be as much Variety and Diverfity 
in the Fluids belonging to a Planet, as we fee 
there is in the Solids thereof. 

Corollary. from thefe two laft Lemmata, it ap- 
pears as reafonable to fuppofe a great Part of the in- 
ternal Conftitution of a Planet to be a Fluid, or Syftem 
of Fluids, as to be a Solid or Syftem of firm and 
earthy Strata, which yet is ufually fuppos’d; and 
which of thefe Hypothefes beft fuits the Conftitution 
of the Original Chaos, and the Phenomena of Na-’ 
ture afterward, is in reafon to be embrac’d. | 

LXXVI. Inthe regular Formation of a Planet 
from a Chaos, it muft be much more rare and un- 
ufual to lodge very heavy Fluids near the fuperfi- 
ciary Regions, among Bodies of a lighter and rarer 
Texture, than Solids equally fo. For the Cor- 
pufcles of very denfe and heavy Solids, when they 
are once entangled among, and mix’d with others 
tho’ of very different Denfity and fpecifick Gra- 
vity, mutt afterward (let the Place proper for 
Bodies of their Weight be never fo much nearer 
the Centre) lye according to their firft cafual Si- 
tuation. Thus if you take Duft of Gold, Silver, or 
Brafs, with Sand, Gravel, or Saw-duft, and mix 
them, or let them fubfide indifferently together, 
as they place themfelves at firft, fo, notwithftand- 
ing their different Weight, will they be fituate ever 
after. But in Fluids the Cafe is quite otherwife, for 
they will obtain their due Place, not only when 
mix’d with Fluids, but with any folid Corpufcles 
whatfoever. Nay, befides that, they will penetrate 
the Interftices of Bodies heavier than themfelves ; 
and unlefs where thofe Bodies are firmly confoli- 
dated or conjoin’d together, will fettle into, and fill 
up the fame, without any regard to the Situation 
according to fpecifickGravity. Fluids are compos’d 
of moveable, feparable Parts, diffafing, a 
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and flowing every where, and thereby will be fo 
far from refting at Regions too high and remote 
from the Centre, confidering their fpecifick Gra- 
vity, that how light foever they are, unlefs the 
earthy Parts under them be either fix’d and con. 
folidated, or their Interftices already entirely flPd 
and fatur’d, they will infinuate themfelves, and 
by degrees approach as near as poffible to the 
Centre of that Planet to which they belong. 

Corollary 1. Tho? our Earth Joould contain vat 
Quantities of dene and heavy Fluids within, as well 
as like denfe and heavy Solids ; Jet *tis more frrange 
that we bave near the Surface one Specimen of the 
former, (viz. Quickfilver) than that we hove fo 
many Sorts, and fo much larger Quantities of the 
latter (the Mineral and Metallick Bodies) much 
denfer and heavier than that common Earih among 
which they are found, 

Coroll. 2. No Argument can be drawn from the 
Variety of denfe and heavy Solids, and the Jingle In- 
fiance of denfe and heavy Fluids, to prove the Impro- 
bability of a fubterranecus, denfe, and heavy Fluid, 


or Syftem of Fluids, on whofe Surface our Orb of 


Earth may be fuppos’d to rely ; if the other Pheeno- 
mena of Nature require fuch an Hy pothefis. 
LXXVIE. If a Chaos were chiefly compos’d of 
a denfe Fluid, of greater {pecifick Gravity than 
its folid, dry, or earthy Parts, the Place of fuch 
a denfe Fluid upon regular Formation, would be 
neareft the Centre, and the folid or earthy Mafs 
would encompafs it round, enclof it within it felf, 
and reft upon its Surface; and vice ver/a, if an Orb 
of Earth be fituate on the Surface of a Fluid, thae 
Fluid is denfer and heavier than the entire Co- 
Jumns of fuch an Orb of Earth confider’d together. 
LXXVII. Ifa Solid be either contain’d in, or 
fall upon a Fluid of greater fj pecifick Gravity than 
I it 
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it felf, it will neither fink to the Bottom, fubfide 


entirely within, nor emerge quite out of the 


fame; but Part of it remaining immers’d, the 
other Part will be extant above the Surface of the 
Fluid; and that in a different Degree, propor- 
tionably to the different fpecifick Gravity of the 
Solid, compar’d with that of the Fluid. 

LX XIX. Such a Solid will continue to that 
certain Depth immers’d in the Fluid before-men- 
tion’d, that if the Space taken up thereby were 
fill’d with the Fluid, that Portion of the Fluid 
were exactly equal in Weight to the whole Solid. 
Thus, if a Cube of Wood or Brafs were immers’d 
ina Fluid of twice its fpecifick Gravity, it would 
one half fubfide within, and the other half be ex- 
tant above the Surface of the Fluid. If it were 
immers’d in a.Fluid of thrice its fpecifick Gra~ 
vity, two thirds of it would be extant, and but 
a third Part inclos’d within the faid Surface, and 
fuitably hereto in all other Proportions whatfo- 
ever. Thefe two Propofitions are demonftrated 
by Archimedes, and are the known Foundations of 
Hydroftaticks. 

LXXX. If therefore folid Bodies, equal in vi- 
fible Bulk, or taking up equal Spaces, but of un- 
equal Denfity and fpecifick Gravity, reft upon the 
Surface of a Fluid denfer and heavier than them- 
felves, they muft remain immers’d in the fame in 
different Degrees; the heavieft finking deepeft,and 
the lighteft being the moft extant above the Fluid. 
Thus, if fix feveral Cubes of equal apparent Mag- 
nitude, made of Gold, Lead, Silver, Brafs, Iron, 
and Stone, were laid upon the fame Fluid denfer 
and heavier than any of them, every one feverally 
would fink fo much deeper as it was heavier, and 
thereby the upper Surface arifing from them all, 
become very unequal. 

LXX XI. 
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_LXXXI. If upon the firft general Digeftion and 
Separation of Parts in a Chaos, the upper Regions 
are for the moft part compos’d of liquid or fluid 
Bodies, with only a few dry, folid, or earthy Parts 
intermix’d; the outward Surface, after the For- 
mation is entirely over, will be {mooth and even, 
as the Surface of Liquors conftantly of it {elf is, 
But if, on the contrary, the Quantity of dry, folid, 
or earthy Parts be vaftly greater than of the liquid 
or fluid ones, the Surface will be rugged and un- 
even, by the different Degree of the Immerfion of 
the different Columns thereof, in that denfe F luid 
or Abyfs upon which the Orb is plac’d. | 
Corollary 1. In the former Cafe all the Corpu/cles 
will obtain their proper Place, (the Fluidity freely 
permitting their Paffage) according to their refpe- 
‘live fpecifick Gravity. But in the latter they mut 
take their Places rather according as they chane'd 
to be before fituate, than according as their [pecifick 
Gravity would of it self determine them. The Café 
of that Part of the Lemma, and of this Corollary, 
being almoft the fame with that before-mention’d 5 
where the Duft. of Gold, Silver, or Brafs, with 
Sand, Gravel, or Saw-duft, are fuppos'd to be let 
fall uncertainly upon a Fluid heavier than. the whole 
mixed Mafs taken together 3 For thofe Columns mbere 
the Gold, and other Metallick Dujt were predominant, 
Suking fartheft into the Fluid, and thofe where Saud, 
or the other lighter Particles. were fa, not fo far 
the upper Surface muft be uneven; and withal the 
Jeveral Species of Corpufcles muft retain that Place 
where. they chancd to be at firft difpos'd, without 
any Pofibiity of recovering any otber which by tbe 
Law of {pecifick Gravity were due to them. 


Coroll. 2. If therefore the upper Regions of a 


Chaos, sobole Quantity of Liquid is very finall in com- 
parion of its folid Corpufcles, do fubfide into a Fluid 
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of greater fpecifick Gravity than its own Columns ta- 
ken together are, an Orb of Earth will be compos’d on 
the Surface of the Fluid; and its different Columns 
being made up of Bodies of very different Natures 
and Jpecifick Gravities, (as mut happen in fuch a 
confufed heterogeneous Mafs, 4s we call a Chaos, 
particularly the Atmofphere of a Comet) that Orb 
will fink into the Fluid in different Degrees; and 
thereby render its Surface unequal, or diftinguifbed 
into Mountains, Plains, and Vallies. So that by 
bow much any Column was compos d of rarer, more 
porous, and lighter Bodies, by fo much would ut pro- 
duce a higher Mountain, and in like manner, by bow 
much a Column was compos'd of more clofe, fix'd, 
denfe and Jolid Bodies, by fo much would it produce 
lower Valley; and fo vice verfa, the higher any Moun- 
tain, the more rare, porous, and light its Column; and — 
the lower any Valley, the more fix’d, clofe, denfe, and 
folid its Column muft needs be fuppos’d. : 

Coroll. 3. If therefore any Planet be immediately 
in its firft Formation of an unequal Surface, compos’ a 
of Mountains, Plains, and Valleys, and the Order 
of its internal Strata be difagreeable to the Law of 
pecifick Gravity, it has exatily proper Indications 
to prove, that the Quantity of Fluids in the upper 
Regions was originally Jmall in comparifon of its 
earthy Parts, and that fuch an uneven Orb is fituate 
on a Fluid denfer and heavier than it felf. [Which 
Cafe how exaétly it correfponds to the known 
Circumftances of our Earth, is left to the Confi- 
deration of the Reader.] 

LX XXII. If any of the heavenly Bodies be 
plac’d near a Planet, by.the Inequality of its At- 
traction of the Parts at unequal Diftances from it, 
a double’Tide, or Elevation of the Fluids thereto | 
belonging, ~whether they be inclos’d within an 
Orb of Earth, or whether they be on its Surface 
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above, muft certainly arife; and the diurnal Ro- 
tation of fuch a Planet being fuppos’d, muft caufe 
fuch a fucceffive Flux and Reflux of the faid Flu- 
ids, as our Ocean is now agitated by. Thus, if 
adbc be the Earth, and i D+ be a Comet, or 
any of the heavenly Bodies plac’d near the fame, 
and the upper Orb of the Earth be fituate above a 
vattly large fluid Abyfs, the Comet or heavenly 
Body will confiderably more attract. the nearer 
Parts about b, than it does thofe about the Line 
dc, or the middle Parts of the Earth; by which 
Attraction where-ever the Particles attraéted are 
not folid, fixed, and unmoveable, they will be 
elevated or raifed into a Protuberance d dc. 
In like manner, the Comet or heavenly Body 
will confiderably more attract the middle Parts 
near the Line dc, than thofe more remote a- 
bout a, and thereby occafion their flower Mo- 
tion towards it felf, than that of the forefaid 
middle Parts; and confequently permit them to 
remain farther off the Centre; or, which is all 
one, to elevate themfelves into the oppofite Pro- 
tuberance.dac. And this Effect not depending 
on the Situation of the Fluid under the Orb of 
Earth, is equally evident with refpeét to the At- 
mofphere and Ocean upon, asany Aby{s beneath 
the fame, and fo muft caufe a double Tide or 
Elevation of the Fluids of the Globe. And this 
double Tide, by the diurnul Rotation of the 
Earth from Weff to Eaft, will fhift continually 
from Eaft to Weft, and caufe the Elevation and 
Depreffion of the Ocean twice each Revolution, 
which we fo wonder at, and take fo much notice 
of amongtt us. | | | 
Corollary 1. Since therefore the Vicinity of the 
Moon, and the Vajtnefs of the Sun’s Body, make 
their Force confiderable with regard to the Fluids of 
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_ our Earth, their feveral Attrattions muft produce two 


Jeveral double Protuberances, Tides, or Elevations of 
the Ocean and Atmofphere thereof, whence muft 
arife very remarkable Phenomena relating thereto 5 
of which in the following Corollaries. 

Coroll. 2. Lhe fenfible Elevation or Tide would 
be only double, as if it arofe from one of the Lu- 
minaries, but fuch as from the Compojition of their 
attrattive Powers were to be enpetied. 

Coroll. 3. When therefore the Sun and Moon’s 
Forces unite, or when they are fituate in or near 
the fame Line through the Centre of the Earth, 
which happens only at the New and Full Moon, 
the Tides muft be the greateft, and when their 
Forces contradi&t each other, or when they are fi- 
tuate in or near the middle between the New and 
Full, at the Quadratures, the Tides muft be the 
leaft. In the former Café, the vifible Flux and 
Reflux arifes from the Sum; and in the latter, 
from the Difference of their Attrattions; and fo 
the Spring-Tides, after the New and Full, are the 
Refult of the Elevation and Depreffion of both the 
Sun and Moon conjointly, but the Nepe-Tides, after 
the Quadratures, the Refult only of the prevailing 
Elevation and Depreffion of the Moon above thofe of 
the Sun; and by confequence, exaétly agreeable to 
Experience much lefs than the other. 

Coroll. 4. As, if ibe. Luminaries were fituaie in 
the Axis of the Earth, the diurnal Revolution would 
not more expofe any Places to their Force one time 
than another, and no Reciprocation of Flux and Re- 
flux would arife, fo the nearer they are to fuch a 
Pofition, the les muft fuch a Reciprocation be, and 
the farther from fuch a Pojition, the greater. On 
‘which account, the Elevation or Tide muft be greater 
after the Equinottial New and Full Moon, than 
after the Solititial; and the bighet Spring-Tides is 
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thofe after March 10. and September 12. as all 
Experience attefts them to be, and the Situation of 
the Luminaries near the Equator of the Earth, and 
fartheft from the Poles, does require, 

Coroll. 5. Since by the Vicinity of the Moon, 
the vifible Tides follow ber Influence; and fince 
withal our Earth in about 243 Hours, recovers the 
fame Situation with regard to ber, °tis evident, 

That in the faid Space, each Part of the Ocean muft 
have twice been elevated, and twice deprefs’d, or 
had a double Flux, and double Reflux of its Waters, 
as all Obfervation affures us it really has. 
_ LX XXIII. The Elevations or Tides caufed by 
two different Bodies at the fame Diftance, are al- 
ways proportionable to the Quantity of Matter 
in the fame attractive Bodies; as from the Force Vid. Lem. 
-of Gravitation in general, proportionable to the 7- ?”™. 
attracting Body, will eafily be underftood. 

Thus, if a Comet or Planet, whofe Quantity of 
Matter were ten or twelve times as much as the 
Moon’s, were at an equal Diftance with her from 
the Centre of the Earth, the Tides, whether of 
the internal Abyfs, if fuch there be, or external 
Air and Water, would be ten or twelve times as 
high as thofe fhe is the Caufe of with us, 

LXXXIV. The Elevations or Tides caufed by 
the fame, or an equal Body at various Diftances, 
are reciprocally in a triplicate Proportion of fuch 
Diftances. Thus, if the Mon fhould approach as 
near again to the Earth’s Centre, as now fhe is, 
the Tides would be eight times as highs if thrice 
as near, twenty feven times as high; if four times 
as near, fixty four times as high as thofe fhe at 
her prefent Diftance produces, 

Corollary 1. Hence appears (which Dr. Bent- Serm. 8. 
ley bas in part alfo obferv’d) a fignal Inftance of ?- ‘+ 
the Divine Providence refpetting the Conftitution Hf 
M 3 the 
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ihe World in placing the heavenly Bodies at fo vaSt 
a Diftance from each other, and the greatest at the 
greatest Diftance, that when we confider it, we can- 


not but be amazed at it. For had they been fituate. 


confiderably near to one another, they would have 
caus’d prodigious Diforders ; and in particular fuch 
deftruétive Tides, wherever there were vast Quan- 
tities of Fluids, or a great Ocean, that neither 
Plant nor Animal could have avoided its Force, or 
fuftain'd its Fury; which by the wife placing the 
heavenly Bodies at fo vaft a Diftance is entirely 
prevented. 

Coroll. 2. The fame careful Providence is alike, 
and on the like accounts, confpicuous in the Smal- 
nels of the fecondary Planets, whofe Nearne/s other- 


wife being fo great, muft have been attended with 


the foremention’d Inconveniencies,; but is now per- 
feétly fecure from them. Thus, for Inftance, our 
fecondary Planet, the Moon, which is fo near to us, 
is withal fo fmall, (fcarce the 39" Part fo big 


as the Earth, fearce the 3700 Part fo big as | 


Saturn, or the 8600" as Jupiter, and fcarce 
above the nine millioneth fo big as the Sun) that 
the Tides fo caufed are but of fome few Feet in 
height, very moderate, not at all incommodious , 
nay, in truth, very advantageous to us; which in 
the other fecondary Planets is no le/s true, and no 
les remarkable. | 

~~” LXXX’V. Of the two Protuberances produc’d 
by the Prefence of a Comet, or other celeftial 
Body, that which is dire€tly towards that Body, 
as dbc, is larger and higher than the oppofite 
one, dac. This is 2 priori demonftrable; and 
tho’ it be too fall to be obferv’d in the Tides 
of our Earth, yet will it be very fenfible in that 
Sas which the Lemma is hereafter to be ap- 

yd, Sire eg tesa tke dati Ha at | 
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LXXXVI. If fuch a double Tide were very 
sreat, and fhould on a fudden be produc’d in a 
{ubterraneous Abyfs, on whofe Surface an Orb 
of Earth, fix’d and confolidated together, were 
fituate, it would raife or deprefs the Regions of 
that Orb, as it felf was rais’d or deprefs’d and 
by putting on the Figure of an oblong Spheroid, 
({uch as an Ellip/fis revolving about its longer Axis 
would generate) and thereby increafing its Sur- 
face fo much, that the Orb of Earth could not 
fit and inclofe it uniformly as before, would 
{train and ftretch the faid Orb of Earth, would 
crack and chap it, and caufe Fiffures and Breaches 
quite through the fame; or if fuch there were al- 
ready, it would afrefh open and divide the fame. 
All which is eafily underftood from what has been 
already faid of a Cafe very agreeable to this we rem, 72, 
are now upon; and fo can ftand in need of no prits, 
farther Explication here. 

Corollary 1. Since in a Comet approaching to @ 
Planet, this Force does increafe in a triplicate Pro- 
portion of ithe Diftance reciprocally; if the Quan- 
tity of the Elevation of the two. oppofite Tides be 

known, and the Magnitude of the Comet be known, 

- its nearest Diftance will ‘by Calculation be deter- 
mined: and fo if the Elevation be known, and the 
nearest Diftance, the Magnitude of the Comet will 
thereby be determined alfo. 

Coroll. 2. Since therefore from the Knowledge 
of the neareft Diftance, the Magnitude of the Comet 
1s difcoverable, both by the Quantity of the Ee- 
centricity of the Earth’s Orbit, as in Coroll. 2. to 
Lem. 55. and by the Elevation of the two oppofite 
Tides as in this, i.e. by two ways, the former of 
which implies the Increafé of the Force in a fingle 
Proportion of the Diftance reciprocally, and the lat- 
ter in a@ triplicate reciprocally; to find a Comet 

M 4 | wbich 
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abich foall comply with both thefe Methods, is to 


find one fingle given Comet of one Jingle Magnitude, 
and no other, So that by thefe two ways taken to- 
gether, the Magnitude of the Comet is exactly deter- 
mined. For if any other Comet be fuppos’d leffer 
or greater, it muft then be nearer or farther off to 
produce the fame Effetis; and if at be fo much 
nearer or farther off, as one Pheenomenon requires, 
it will be too near or too far for the other Phezeno- 
menon, and fo perpetually: fo that none but one 
fingle Magnitude and one jingle Diftance will cor- 
refpond to both Phenomena. 
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HYPOTHESES. 


‘, HE Antient Chaos, the Origin of 


our Earth, was the Atmofphere of 
a Comet. 


This Propofition, however new and furprizing, see the Te. 
will, I hope, appear not improbable, when J fhal| Jtimonies 
have fhewn, That the Atmofphere of a Comet mi: si 
has thofe feveral Properties which, are recorded of Par fe 
the ancient Chaos: That it has fuch peculiar Pro- fy Phe. 
berties befides, as lay a rational Foundation for nomenon 
fome of thofe Phenomena of our Earth, which fterward. 
can fcarce otherwife be philofophically explain’d ; 
and that no other Body, or Mafs of Bodies now 
known, or ever heard of in the World, can ftand 
in Competition, or fo much as pretend to the 
fame Character, which it fo agreeably correfponds 
to: which will be the Defign of, and fhall be 
compriz’d under the following Arguments. 

(1.) The Names of thefe two Bodies, or Sy- 

{tems of Bodies, are exactly the fame, and equally 
agreeable to the Nature of each of them. The or- 
ginal Chaos, by the ancient Tradition of the Phe- 
nicians, Was ftyl’d, "Ane Coadys % av uorddys, and 
Tyo “Aze@ Copedscs in Englifh, A dark and ftormy 
Aimofphere. Which Appellation, (the conftant 
Character of that Mafs encompafling the Body of 
a Comet, and at the fame time of the old Chaos) 
if we fuppofe it to have been as fitly by Antiquity 
apply’d to the latter, as certainly, Obfervation 
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being Judge, it is to the former; is as proper a 
one for our prefent Purpofe, as could poffibly be 
defir’d. 

(2.) The main Bulk of the ancient Chaos, and 
of the Atmofphere of a Comet, is a Fluid, or Sy- 
{tem of Fluids. As to the former, ’tis both necef- 
fary to be prefuppos’d in order to the fucceeding 
Separation, and regular Difpofition of the Parts; 
and is confirm’d by all the Accounts of it. But 
Mofes himfelf being exprefs, I fhall content my 
felf with his fingle Teftimony; who.not only 
calls it an Aby, but gives it the Style of Waters. 
Darknefs was upon the face of the deep, and the 
Spirit of God moved upon the face of the waters. 
Now, that the main Part ofa Comet’s Atmofphere 
is alfo a Fluid, appears both by its Pellucidnefs, 
(a thing unufual in Bodies, but fuch as are, or 
once were in a fluid Condition) and by thofe 
perpetual Changes and Agitations of Parts with- 
in the Regions of it, which in any other than a 
Fluid are plainly impoffible; and which indeed, 
withal, have hitherto feem’d fo vifible and re- 
markable, that thence Men were ready to imagine 
the whole Mafs to be nothing elfe but a Congeries » 
of Vapours or Clouds, uncertainly jumbled toge- 
ther, and as uncertainly diffipated again. 

(3.) The Chaos is defcrib’d to have been very 
ftormy and tempeftuous; of which fome of the 
ancient Writers take particular notice. TTowhich 
thofe frequent and violent Agitations and Chan- 
ges, thofe ftrange, uncertain Hurries of opake 
Maftes hither and thither, which the Phenomena 
of Comets Atmofpheres prefent us with, moft 
exactly agree. 

_ (4.) The Chaos was a mixed Compound of all 
forts of Corpufcles, in a moft uncertain confus'd 
and diforderly State; heavy and light, denfe and 
| rare, 
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rare, fluid and folid Particles were in a great mea- 
fure, as it were at a Venture, mingled and jumbled 
together. The Atoms, or fmall conftituent Parts 
of Air, Water and Earth, (to which, together 
with Fire, the Name of Element has been peculiar- 
ly apply’d) every one were in every Place, and all 
in a wild difturb’d Confufion. This is the very 
Effence, and enters the Definition of a Chaos; 
in which therefore all both do, and muft agree. - 
And if any one carefully confiders the perpetually 
various Vifage of a Comet’s Atmofphere, its vaft 
Extent, the no manner of Order or Method of its 
feveral Appearances, and remembers that in fome 
Comets it has in its near Approach to the Sua, 
been fcorch’d and burn’d by a Degree of Heat ma- 
ny hundred times as intenfe as the Sun’s is with us 
in the midft of Summer, he will not wonder that 
I affert the Parts of this Atmofphere to be in a 
perfectly confus’d and Chaotick Condition. One 
might indeed as well, and as reafonably, expect 
Order and Method in the ruinous Relicks of a 
City burnt to Afhes, or in the Smoke proceeding 
from the fame, as in feveral, at leaft, of thofe 
Atmofpheres we are {peaking of. 

(5.) The ancient Chaos, juft before the Begin- 
ning of the fix Days Creation, was very dark and 
caliginous. Darkne/s was upon the face of the gon i». 
deep, fays the facred, and the very fame fay the 
prophane Writers. Now, when we every Year 
fee how far that {mall Company of collected Va- 
pours, of which a Cloud confifts, can go towards 
caufing Darknefs on the Face of the Earth; we 
may eafily guefs how thick the Darknefs of the 
Comet’s Atmofphere muft needs be, when all thofe 
earthy and watery Corpufcles, which flying up 
and down in the vaft Regions thereof, do now fo 
often, and fo much obfcure the Comet’s central Bo- 


dy, 
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dy, and are here fo very fenfible ; when all thefe, I 
fay, fhall rife up, and make a confus’d cloudy Orb 
on the more confin’d Surface of the Atmofphere 
of many fcores, if not hundreds of Miles thick 
as muft happen in the Beginning of its Forma- 
tion. If this be not fufficient to account for this 
thick Darkuefs on the Face of the Abyfs, 1 know 


not what can. So that if we refer the Words of — 


Mofes to the proper and peculiar Time only, when 
they are introduc’d, viz. That juft before the Be- 
ginning of the fix Days Creation, that Place of 
the Chaos where afterwards the Earth’s Surface and 
the Air was, had Darknefs on its Face; we have 
fufficiently here already accounted for it. But if 
we fuppofe that the Darknefs refers alfo to all the 
ancient Time prior to this Creation, and thence 
object, that the Atmofphere of a Comet, which 
is a tranfparent Fluid, and illuminated continual- 
ly, cannot be that dark Chaos in Maes; 1 anfwer, 
That tho’ indeed, « All the upper Part of the 
‘© Atmofphere of a Comet, thro’ which we fee 
«s the fixed Stars, is tranfparent, yet the loweft 
s¢ Part next the Nucleus, or denfe Body, feems 
«¢ to be opake and dark like a very thick Mitt, 
«« {9 as to hide the Nucleus it felf from our Sight, 
s¢ and caufe Darkne/s upon the Face of the Deep. 
‘¢ For the Changes which fome obferve in the 
¢¢ Nucleus of Comets are to be fuppos’d not in the 
«¢ folid Body, but in the cloudy Bottom of the 
s‘ Atmofphere, which next encompafies the Nu- 
‘© cleus, And this Darkne/s upon the Face of the 
«¢ Deep, might continue till the Comet was grown 
«© cold, and all the denfer Part of the Atmo- 
«* fphere was fubfided; and be createft while 
¢¢ thofe denfer Parts were in a State of coagulating 
<¢ and fubfiding ; i, ¢. at the particular Time di- 
“ rectly referr’d to in the Mojaick Hittory. 

(6.) Our 
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(6.) Our upper Earth, the Produé of the an- 
cient Chaos, being in all Probability founded o. 
a denfe Fluid or Abyfs, as will appear in the Se- 
quel, the main Part of the Fluid of that ancient 
Chaos, muft, by confequence, have been fuch 2 
denfe and heavy one as is here mention’d. And 
indeed, ’tis in it felf but very reafonable, if not 
neceflary, to allow the inferior Parts of a fluicl 
Chaos to have been compos’d of much denfer 
and heavier Maffes than the fuperior, or than 
Water, the main vifible Fluid of our Globe. For,, 
if we confider the Matter in any fort according: 
to the Law of fpecifick Gravity, all heavy Fluids) 
mutt, at leaft, as certainly be near the Centre, as 
like heavy Solids; and ’tis but mechanical to al- 
low that in a confus’d Fluid in ome meafure, as 
well as exaéily in a digefted one, the Fluids con- 
tain’d in the inner Regions muft be much hea- 
vier than thofe at or near the outer Surface there- 
of. But befides, ’twill be hard to account for the 
confus’d moving State of the earthy Parts, or, 
which is much the fame, the Iluidity of the en- 
tire Chaos, without allowing a much greater 
Quantity of Fluids in it, than what we now fee 
with us, the Waters of our prefent Earth; and 
thofe of a Denfity and Gravity fit to retain their 
Pofts, as well nearer the central,’ as the fuper- 
ficiary Parts, And that on this account, (of the 
Comet’s Atmofphere’s fix’d and denfe Fluid) ’tis 
peculiarly adapted to the aforefaid Defcription of 


the Chaos, is evident by what has been already «,,.) 
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obferv’d of the fame; to which I refer the Reader rem. 63. 
for Satisfaction. | prits. 


(7.). Whereas very many, and very confidera- 


ble Phezomena of Nature, (which Dr. Weedward Effry, 
has excellently obferv’d) as well as ancient Tradi- Part 3; 
tion, feem to require and fuppofe a certral Fire, Se% 


or 
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or internal Heat diffufing warm and vigorous 
Steams every way from the Centre to the Circum- 
ference of the Earth; and whereas ’tis very dif- 
ficult on the common Hypothefes, or indeed on 
any hitherto taken notice of, to give a mechani- 
cal and philofophical Solution of the fame; if 
we will but allow the Propofition we are now 
upon, that the Earth, in its Chaotick State, was 
a Comet, a moft eafy and mechanical Account 
thereof is hereby given, and the Phenomena of 
Nature render’d plain and intelligible. For a Co- 
met, befides its thinner fluid Atmofphere, con- 
fitting of a large, denfe, folid, {pherical Body, [or 
Loadjtone ;| and fometimes approaching fo near the — 
Sun, that the Heat acquir’d then, though fooner 
failing in the thinner and expos’d Atmofphere, 
will not do fo in the central folid, under very 
many thoufands of Years ; nothing can better fuit 
the Cafe of our prefent Earth, than to allow a 
Comet’s Atmofphere to have been her Chaos ; 
and the central Body of the Comet, the Source 
and Origin of that central Heat, which our Earth 
appears ftill to inclofe within it. 

However, it muft here be obferv’d, that altho’ 
with fome, we fhould fuppofe all the Phenomena 
before hinted at to be accountable without any 
internal Heat, yet will not. this difagree with the 
prefent Hypotbe/is, that the Earth was once a Co- 
met; becaufe fome Comets approach fo very near 
the Sun, (as that famous one in 1680, 1681.) that 
their central Solids muft be exceeding hot, and 


- retain the fame a long Time; and others (as that 


in 1664) defcend not fo low as the Orbis Magnus 

of the Earth, and fo are never heated fo much as 

our Earth is in Summer; and therefore tho’ the 

‘Acknowledgment of a vigorous central Heat isa 

great Argument that the Earth was once a Co- 
| 


met, 
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met, as folving what is otherwife infoluble, yet 
isnot the Denial of the fame any Argument againft 
it: becaufe it may as eafily be fuppos’d to have 
been one of thofe whofe central Solids would not 
be fo violently heated, as one of thofe which 
would have been fo, | 
(8.) Ihe Bignefs of Comets and of their At- 
mofpheres, agrees exactly with the Suppofition we 
are now upon. For tho’ the Atmofpheres are 10, rem. 60, 
or perhaps 15 times in Diameter as big as the 61. prits. 
central Bodies, (which yet have been former 
obferv’d to be near the Magnitude of the Planets) 
and thereby of a much larger Capacity than, this 
Argument fuppofes;_yet if, from that thin, rare, 
expanded State in which they now are, they were 
fuppos’d to fubfide or fettle clofe together, and 
immediately reft upon the central Body; as ona 
Formation they muft do; the entire Mafs would 
~make much fuch Bodies in Magnitude, as the 
Planets are: as Aftronomers, from the. Obferva- 
tions made about them, will readily confefs. So 
that when, to all the other Inducements to believe 
thefe Atmofpheres to be the fame Maffes of Bo- 
dies we call Chaos’s, (from one of which all. An- 
tiquity, facred and prophane, derive the Origin of 
our Earths) it appears that the Magnitude is alfo- 
exactly correfpondent; I know not what can be 
alledg’d to take off or weaken the Force of them. 
Which general Conclufion might be confirm’d by 
fome other Similitudes between them and the Pla- 
nets, obfervable in, the fucceeding Theory, or 
probably deduc’d from.their Phenomena; which I 
fhall not at prefent infitt particularly upon. So 
that on the whole Matter, upon the Credit of the 
foregoing Arguments united together, and con- 
{piring to the fame Conclufien ; I may, I think 
venture to affirm, That as far as hitherto prefenct 
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Nature and ancient Traditions are known, ’tis 
very reafonable to believe, that a Planet ts a Co- 
met form’d into a regular and lafting Conftitution, 
and plac’d at a proper Diftance from the Sun in 
a circular Orbit, or one very little eccentrical ; 
and a Comet is a Chaos, i. e. a Planet unform’d, 
or in its primeeval State, plac’d in a very eccen- 
trical one: and I think I may fairly appeal to all 
that the moft ancient Hiftory, or folid Philo- 
fophy can produce hereto relating, in Attefta- 
tion to fuch an Affertion. Efpecially confider- 
ing withal, 

(9.) Laftly, That there is no other Pretender, - 
no other Mafs of Bodies now known, or ever re- 
lated to have been known in the whole Syftem of 
Nature,which can ftand in Competition,or fo much 
as feem to agree to the Defcription of the ancient 
Chaos, but that which is here affign’d and pleaded | 
for. Now this I am fecure of, and all will and 
muft grant: They cannot but be forc’d to confefs, 
that (the Atmofphere of a Comet fet afide) they 
have no other Idea of the Nature and Properties 
of that Mats of Bodies call’d a Chaos, but what 


prophane Tradition, with the Concurrence of the 


holy Books, afford them; without any vifible 


-Inftance or Pattern in Nature. Which Acknow- 


ledgment, join’d to the remarkable Correfpon- 
dence of the Particulars before-mention’d ; and the 
no Objection of any Moment, as far as I fee, to be 
produc’d to the contrary; is, I think, a mighty 
Advantage in the prefent Cafe. All that can 
reafonably be requir’d farther is, that the Phe- 
nomena of the Earth, to be fuperftructed on this 
Foundation, and deriv’d fucceffively through 
the feveral Periods, to the Confummation of all 
Things, prove Coincidents to this Hypothefis, and 


‘confirm the fame: which being the Attempt 


of 
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of the following Theory, muft be by no means 
here pretended to before-hand; but left to the 
impartial Judgment of the Reader, when he is 
arriv’d at the End of his Journey, and digefted 
the whole Scheme. From the entire and con- 
joint View whereof, and not from any Particu- 
lars by the way occafionally reflected on, a pru- 
dent and well-grounded Sentence is to be pafs’d 
upon it, and upon feveral of the prior Conclu- 
fions themfelves alfo. However, fince here is a 
known and vifible Foundation to depend on; 
and the Reader is referr’d to no other Chaos than 
what himfelf has feen, or, tis probable, may in » 
few Years have Opportunity of feeing 5 it mutt 
be at the leaft allow’d a fair and natural Proce- 
dure, and of the Confequences whereof every 
thinking and inquifitive Perfon will be a proper 
Judge. The Reafonings proceeding, without 
begging any precarious Hypothefis at firft, of the 
Nature of that old Fund and Promptuary whence 


all was to be deriv’d, or fending the Reader to ‘ 


the utmoft Antiquity for his Notion thereof; to 
which yet, in the moft authentick Accounts of 
the Primitive Chaos now extant, I fear not to 
appeal, and fubmit my felf. 

If it be objected, that becaufe Comets have no 
Satellites revolving about them, as the Earth and 
others of the Planets have, therefore the Planets 
cannot have proceeded from Comets; I anfwer, 
that [am not fatisfy’d that no Comets have fecon- 
dary Comets or Saéellites revolving about them. 
I think the Obfervations we have yet made about 
‘Comets are not nice and numerous enough to de- 
termine this Point ; nay rather, what the Hiftories 
of many Comets relate about the various Shapes 
and Figures and Pofitions of many Comets, or 
their Tails, feems to be hardly accountable, unlefs 
we allow leffer Comets to have now and then been 

N Compa- 
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Companions to the greater, and by their various 
Pofitions and other Circumftances, to have oc- 
cafion’d fome at leaft of that Variety and Strange- 
nefs in many of their Phenomena above-men- 
tion’d. And if it be again objected, that ’tis not 
probable our Earth fhould have been once a Co- 
met, becaufe in all paft Hiftory no other Comet 
has been obferv’d to ftop and become a Planet ; 
I anfwer, That as the Earth is perfectly inconfi- 
derable in comparifon not only of the Univerfe, 
but alfo of the Solar Syfem; fo I believe is 6000 
or 7000 Years, the Period I fuppofe of its Dura- 
tion; much more about 2000 Years, the almoft 
utmoft Reach of our Aftronomical Hiftories, to 
the Duration of the whole Syftem. Worlds, ’tis 
probable, are not form’d every Age, nor perhaps 
every hundredth, of thoufandth Age neither. 


IJ. The Mountainous Columns of the Earth 
are not fo denfe or heavy as the other 
Columns. 


This Propofition will alfo, I imagine, be new 
and unexpected to very many; but I hope the 
following Arguments, which I fhall very briefly 
propofe, will prove it to be no unreafonable or 
precarious one. : 

(r.) Mountains, fo far as we can penetrate into 
them, [at leaft if ever we do penetrate into the 
true Antediluvian Mountains themfelves; which 
is alfo to be fuppos’d in fome other Arguments] 
are ufually ftony and rocky, and by confequence 
lighter than the main Body of the Earth. For 
tho’ Stone be fomewhat heavier than the upper- 
moft Stratum or Garden Mould, as fome ftyle its 
yet ’tis confiderably lighter than that beneath the 
fame, For if we compare its Weight with that in 

the 
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the Bottom of our Mihés, which is alone confi= 
deérable to our Purpofe, (out upper S#raza, as will 
hereafter appear; being generally factitious, or 
aequin’d at the Univerfal Deluge) we fhall be 
fore’d to Own the Neceffity of the Confequencé 
6f the prefeéht Argument. The fpecifick Gra- 
vity of Stone is to that of Water, as t4 to een 
But the fpecifick Gravity of the Earth at the 
Bottom of our Mines is to that of Water as 


$3 


3 to ¥, fometimes a$ 4 to 1, nay, fometimes Nowe, ee 
almoft as 5 to 1, and therefore to bé furé con- p. 417. 


fidérably denfer and heavier than Stoné: So that 
were the mountainous Columns of the Earth en- 
tirely made up of Stone; they would (without 
the Confideration of thofé empty Cavétns they 
énclofe) be plainly the lighteft Parts of the whole 
Earth. 

(2.) Thofe very denfe and heavy Corpufcles 
of Gold, Lead, Silver, and other fuch like Mé- 
tals and Minerals, are moftly, if not only, found 
in the Bowels of Mountains. Now, fince the 
Gravity of thefe Bodies is fo great, that in a te- 
gular Formation they ought to have featéd them- 
felves, oné would think, much nearer the Centre 
than they now are; to account for fuch their Po- 


fition, it muft be fuppos’d, that the Coluthns un- 


der them, and the Earth among them, were lighter 
and rarer than the neighbouring Columns did af- 
ford; that upon the whole, the entite Compofitam 
or Mafs’taken together, may be allow’d to be, 
if not lighter, yet, at leaft, not heavier than 
that of any other Column. Sothat by a juft, tho’ 
a little furprizing way of Reafoning, fron the 
greater fpecifick Gravity of fome Parts of the 
mountainous Columns, the lefs fpecifick Gravity 
of the whole is inferr’d. 


(3.) Mountains are the principal Source and O-- 


 tigin of Springs and Fountains. Now Dr. Mood- Efex, 
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art 3. 
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ward, from his own Obfervations, afferts, that 
thefe are neither wholly deriv’d from Vapours 
condens’d in the Air at the Tops of Mountains, 
nor from mere Rains, or Fall of Moifture, as fe- 
veral have differently afferted ; but from the Wa- 
ters in. the Bowels of the Earth; and that ’tis a 
Steam or Vapour rais’d by the fubterraneous Heat 
which affords no fmall Part of their Waters to 
them. On which Hypothefis, which I take to. 
be the trueft and moit rational of all others, the 
Vapours appear to have a more free and open 
Vent or Current up the mountainous Columns, 
than the neighbouring ones; and confequently, 
they are more rare, lax, and porous, or lefs 
denfe and weighty than the others. . 

(4.) All Volcano’s, or fubterraneous Fires, are 
in the Bowels of fome Mountain, to which a 
Plain or a Valley was never. known to be liable. 
Which Obfervation affords a double Argument 
for fuch a Levity and Rarenefs as we are now 
contending for; the one, from the Temper of 
an inflammable Earth, fulphurous and bitumi- 
nous; which being in part made up of oily Par- 
ticles, the lighteft Fluid we have, mutt in like- 
lihood be the lighteft of all Strata whatfoever ; 
the other, from the free Admiffion of Air into 
the Bowels of thefe Mountains; without which 
no Fire or Flame can be preferv’d; which alfo 
infers fuch a Porofity or Laxnefs as we are now 
concern’d to prove. 

(5.) Mountainous Countries are chiefly fubject 
to Earthquakes, and confequently areas well ful- 
phurous and inflammable, as hollow and caver- 
nous, loofe and {pungy in their inward Parts; — 
without which Properties the Phenomena of Earth- 
quakes were difficultly accountable: efpecially ac- 

Effay, p. cording to Dr. Woodward’s Hypothefis of them ; 
134, &c. who deriving them from Steams of fubterraneous 
Heat 
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Heat afcending from the central Parts, and col- 
lected in great Quantities together, muft by con- 
fequence own that the Bowels of Mountains, fo 
commonly fubjeét to Earthquakes, are moft per- 
vious, porous, and cavernous of all other. All 
which Arguments, efpecially taken together with 
fome other Coincidents hereafter obfervable, will, 
I hope, be efteem’d no inconfiderable Evidence of 
the Truth of the Propofition we are now upon. 


III. Though the Annual Motion of the 
Earth commenc’d at the Beginning of 
the Mo/aick Creation; yet its Diurnal 
Rotation did not till after the Fall of 
Man. 


Tho’ I cannot but expect that this will appear | 
the greateft Paradox, and moft extravagant A fler- 
tion of all other, to not a few Readers; yet [hope 
to give fo great Evidence for the fame from facred 
as well as prophane Authority, that competent and 
impartial Judges fhall fee reafon to fay, that if it 
be not fufficient to force their Affent, yet ’tis fuch 
as they did not expect in fo furprizing, remote, and 
difficult a Cafe; the Records relating to which 
(the facred Ones excepted) are fo few, and fo 
dubious; and the conftant Opinion of the World, 
within the Memory of Hiftory, fo fix’d and 
fettled on the contrary fide. Let it only be, by 
way of Preparation, remark’d, that the annual 
and_diurnal Motions are in themfelves wholly Lem. 69. 
independent on each other, as was before ob- pris. 
ferved ; and confequently, that ’tis as rational to 
fuppofe the former without the latter, if there be 
Evidence for the fame, in the original State of 
Nature, as ’tis to believe them capable of being 

rs conjoin’d, 
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conjoin’d, from the known Phenomena of the 
World, in the prefent State, Let it alfo be ob- 
ferv’d, that there 1s yet no Evidence that either 
the central Bodies of any of the Comets, or that 
even fome of the Planets, which undoubtedly 
have an annual Motion about the Sun, have yet 
any diurnal Rotation abeut Axes of their own. 
And let it, laftly, be confider’d, that fince the 
diurnal Rotation my{t have an Original, a Time 
when it began; that Time may as rationally and 
naturally be fuppos’d after the Fall, as before the 
Creation, or fix Days Work ; and which was the 
true and real one, muft be determin’d by the Te- 
ftimonies of Antiquity, or other collateral Argu- 
ments, to be from thence, or from the Phenomena 
of Nature, ancient or modern, deriv’d and interr’d. 
Which things being fuppos’d, I fhall thus attempt 
to prove the prefent A flertion. 

(I.) If the primitive State of Nature before 
the Fall, had thofe peculiar Phenomena or Cha- 
racters which certainly belong to a Planet before 
its diurnal Rotation begun; and are as certainly 
impoffible in the prefent State of the Earth revol- 
ing about its own 4wis; ’tis plain the Affertion 
before us is true and real: but that thofe peculiar 
Phenomena or Characters did belong to that pri- 
mitive State, the Teftimonies of facred and pro- 
phane Antiquity, to be prefently produc’d, do 
make appear; and, by confequence, the A flertion 
before us is true and real. 

(IL.) I fhall thew, that the prefent Phenomena 
ef the Earth do prove that its diurnal Motion 
did not commence till fome time after its an- 
nual, and by confequence, in all Probability, not 
cill after the Fall of Man, 

(III.) I fhall afign the probable mechanical 
Caufe of this Commencement of the diurnal Mo- 

. tion, 
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tion, after its annual had continued fome Time; 
and fhew, that that Caufe alfo is agreeable to 
the prefent Phenomena of Nature, and of the 
Earth. 

As to the firft way of Proof, the Phenomena or 
peculiar diftinguifhing Characters here intended, 
have been already mention’d; and are thefe five. 


(1.) A Day anda Year were all one. (2.) TheSun Lem. 73. 
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and Planets rofe in the West, and fet in the Za. prius. 


(3.) There was through the whole Earth a per- 
petual Equinox, (4.) The Ecliptick and Equator 
were all one; or rather, the latter was not in Be- 
ing, but all the heavenly Motions were perform’d 
about the fame invariable Axis, that of the for- 
mer. (¢.) To fuch as liv’d near the Ecliptick, 
the Poles of the fame (or of the World, they 
being then not different) were neither confider- 
ably elevated nor deprefs’d, but at or near the 
Horizon. Thefe are the certain and undeniable 
Charaéters of fuch a State: and that they be- 
long’d to the primitive State of our Earth before 
the Fall, I am now to prove. 
(1.) In the primitive State of the World, Days 
and Years were all one. Which Affertion I en- 
deavour to evince by the following Arguments. 
(1.) On this Hypothe/fis, the Letter of Mo/es is as 
exactly follow’d as in the contrary one. ’Tis agreed 
that Mo/és calls the feveral Revolutions of the Sun, 
in which the Creation was perfected, Days, every 
where in that Hiftory. Now as a Year is properly 
the Succeffion of the four feveral Seafons, Spring, 
Summer, Autumn and Winter, arifing from one 
fingle Revolution of the Earth about the Sun; fo 
a Day is the Succeffion of Light and Darknefs ouce 5 
or the Space of one ingle apparent Revolution of 


the Sun from any certain Semimeridian, above or 


below the Horizon, till its Return thither again, 
Now, in the Cafe before ws, both thefe Periods 
N 4 are 
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are exactly coincident; and both are perform’d in 
the fame Space of Time: which Space theréfore, 
in equal Propriety of Speech, belongs to either, or 
both thofe Names indifferently 5 and, by confe- 
quence, may with theexacteft Truth and Propriety 
be ftyl’da Day or a Year. Which Thing duly confi- 
der’d, if I had no pofitive Evidence for the Propo- 
fition before us, yet, fetting afide Prepoffeffion, I 
had an equal Right and Pretence to Truth with the 
common E.xpofitors; I keeping equally clofe to 
the Letter of the facred Hiftory. (2.) This Hypo- 
thefis gives a rational Account of the Scripture 
Style, wherein a Day, even in after-Ages, very 
frequently denotes a Yzar; as is commonly taken 
notice of by Expofitors. Thus by Mo/fes himfelf, 
the Word Day is not only, in the very Recapitu-. 
lation of the Creation, us’d for the entire Sin: 
Gen. ii. 4, (Lee are the generations of the heavens and the 
5. earth when they were created, in the Day that the 
Lord God made the earth and the heavens, and eve- 
ry plant of the field before it was in the earth, and 
every herb of the field before it grew.) But, in 
other Places, as itfeems, for the Space of a Year. 
Cap.iy, 3. 4nd at the end of Days, or after fome Years, 4 
came to pafs that Cain brought of the fruit of the 
C.y. 4,5.270und an offering unto the Lord. The Days of A- 
dam, after be had begetten Seth, were eight bun- 
dred Years, And ali the days that Adam lived were 
nine hundred and thirty years, and he died. And fo 
of the reft of the Genealogies in that Chapter, 


‘Jud. xvi. Thus in others of the holy Writers: J will give 


io, thee ten fhekels of filver by the days, i.e. per annos, 

by the years, or every year, The like Phrafes we 
2am. ii. have of David: The number of days that David 
it. was kirg in Hebron, over the houfe of Fudab, was 
1Kings feven years and fix months. The days that David 
iat. reigned over Ijrael, were forty Years, So what was 
aes xiv. in the Law, Bring SOU tythes after three Sears, e 
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in the Prophet, Bring your Tithes after three days, Amos iv. 

Thus, ’tis not a little remarkable, that what in +: 

the Hebrew is, It came. to pafs in proce/s of time, 2 Chron: 

at the end of two days, Feboram’s bowels fell out, xxi. 19. 

by reajon of his ficknefs; appear’d to be fo plain- 

ly meant of fo many Years, that our Tranflators 

not only render it fo, but do not fo much as 

put the original Reading into the Margin, as in 

fuch Cafes they ufually do. Which ways of fpeak- 

ing, with others that follow, may feem alluded 

to, and explain’d by thefe two, tho’ themfelves 

fomewhat of a different Nature. Your Children, Num.xiv. 

days God to the Jraelites, fhall wander in the wil- 33 34- 

dernefs forty years, after the number of the days in 

which ye fearched the land, even forty days, each 

day for a year, foall you bear your iniquities, even 

forty years. Lye thou, fays God to the Prophet Ezek. iv. 

Lxekiel, on thy left fide, and lay the iniquity of 4.5, 6. 

the houfe of Iracl upon it; according to the num- 

ber of the days that thou fhalt lye upon it, thou 

Shalt bear their iniquity: For 1 have laid upon thee 

tbe. years of their iniquity, according to the number 

of the days, three hundred and ninety days 5 fo foalt 

thou bear the iniquity of the houfe of Ifrael. And 

when thou hajft accomplifhed them, lye again on thy - 

right fide; and thou fhalt bear the iniquity of the 

houfe of ‘fudab forty days; I have appointed thee 

a day for a year, But what I mainly and prin- 

cipally intend here, is, that known, frequent, and 

folemn way in the Prophetick Writings of deter- 

mining Years by Days; being indeed the conftant 

Method in all the Prophecies belonging to the 

Chriftian Church ; the Inftances of which are very 

obvious; fome whereof I fhall here barely quote 

for the Reader’s Satisfaction ; -(and more in a 

Cafe fo notorious and remarkable, need not here be 

done,) How long fhall be the vifion concerning the Dan. viii, 
| daily 135 14. 
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daily facrifice, and the tranfgreffion of defolation, to 
give both the fanétuary and the hoft to be trodden 
under foot? And he faid unto me, Unio two thoufand 
three bundred evening mornings (or fuch days as 
were referr’d to in the Hiftory of the Creation,) 
Chap. xii, then fhall the fanttuary be cleanfed. From the time 
11,12,13-¢hat the daily facrifice hall be taken away, and the 
abomination that maketh defolate be fet up, there 
foall be one thoufand two hundred and ninety days. 
Bleffed is be that waiteth, and cometh to the one 
thoufand three hundred five and thirty days. But 
go thou thy way till the end be; for thou foalt reft, 
Apoc. xi. and ftand in thy lot-at the end of the days. Jf will 
3: give power unto my two witnelfes, and they foal 
prophefy one thoufand two hundred and fixty days, 
Chap. xii. cloathed in fackcloth. The woman fled into the 
6. wilderne[i, where foe hath a place prepared ber of 
God, that they foould feed her there, one thoufand 
two hundred and fixty days. Agreeably whereto, 
a Week, confitting of feven Days, denotes seven 
Years; and a Month, confitting of thirty Days, de- 
notes thirty Years, in the fame Prophetick Wri- 
tings. Thus, in that moft famous of all Pro- 
phecies, concerning the Death of the Mejias: 
Dan. ix. Seventy weeks are determined upon thy people, and 
24,25,26.yp03 thy holy city; to finifh the tranfgrefion, and 
to make an end of fins, and to make reconciliation 
for iniquity, and to bring in everlafting righteouf- 
nefi, and to feal up the vifion and prophecy, and to 
anoint the moft holy. Know therefore, and under- 
fland, that from the going forth of the command- 
ment to veftore aud build ‘ferufalem, unto the Me/- 
fiab the Prince, foall be feven weeks, and fixty ana 
two weeks; the ftreet fhall be built again, and the 
wall, even in a firaight of times. And after the 
fixty and two weeks foall Meffiab be cut off: but 
Apoc. xi. Hot for bimfelf. The holy city fhall they tread sk 
2. 008. 
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fost foriy and two months., Power was given to Chap. xiii. 
the Beaft to continue forty and two months. All5- 
which Expreffions, with others of the fame Na- 
ture, are not accountable; I mean, there is no 
fatisfactory Reafon can be given, why a Day fhould 
fo frequently denote a Year in the facred Wri- 
tings, on any other Hypotbefis. We ufually, in- 
deed, content our felves in thefe Cafes with the 
bare knowing ‘the Meaning of Scripture Expref- 
fions, as if they were chofen at a Venture: and 
fo, for inftance, finding a Day to reprefent a Year 
in the fame Books, we reft fatisfied, without 
enquiring why a Day, rather than an Hour, a 
Week, or Month, (thé two latter of which Terms 
are yet us’d by thefe Authors) were pitch’d up- 
on to fignify the before-mention’d Space to uss 
or why, if the word Day mutt be made ufe of, 
it muft mean a determinate juft Year, rather 
than a Week, or a Month, fo frequently in the 
facred, efpecially in the prophetick Writings. 
But ’tis very fuppofable, that ’tis our Ignorance 
or Unfkilfulnefs in the Style of Scripture, and 
thofe Things therein delivered, (not the Inac- 
curacy of the Writers themfelves) which occa- 
fions our lax and general Interpretations. It 
will fure at leaft be allow’d me, that where- 
ever not only the Meaning of Phrafes, but the 
Original and Foundation of fuch their Mean- 
ing, is naturally and eafily affignable, an Account 
thereof is readily to be embrac’d. And certain- 
ly the primitive Years of the World being once 
{uppos’d to have been Days alfo; and call’d by 
that Name in the Hiftory of the Creation, this 
Matter will be very eafy ; the fucceeding Style of 
Scripture will appear only a Continuation of the 
primitive; and fitted to hint to us a Time where- 
in a Day and a Year were really the fame: and 
this 
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this without any Diminution of the true Defigns 
of the prophetick Numbers; I mean the invol- 
ving their Predictions in fo much, and no more Ob- 
{curity, as might conceal their Meaning till their 
Completion, or till fuch Time at Jeaft as the Di- 
vine Wifdom thought moft proper for their Mani- 
feftation in fucceeding Ages. So that thisArgument 
demonttrates the prefent Expofition to aftord a 
natural Foundation of accounting for fuch ways 
of fpeaking in the holy Scriptures, which other- 


wife are, as to their Occafion and Original, 


unaccountable; and confequently, proves it to be 
as truly agreeable to the Style, as the former did 
to the Leiter of the facred Writings. (3.) The 

fix Days of Creation, and the feventh of Reft, » 
were, by divine Command, to be in after-Ages 
commemorated by Years as well as by Days; and 
fo in Reafon anfwer’d alike to both thofe Deno- 


Gen. ii, 1, mindtions. ”Tis evident, that the Works of the 


2.3. 


‘Creation were compleated-in fix Evenings and 
Mornings, or fx Revolutions of the Sun, call’d 
Days; and that the feventh was immediately fet 
apart and fan¢étified as a Day of Reft, and Memo- 
rial of the Creation juft before compleated : and 
*tis evident that this Sanétification of the fe- 

venth, as well as the Operations of the fix forego- 
ing, be long’d to the primitive State of the World 
before the Fall. Now that we may know what 
fort of Days thefe were, ?twill be proper to en- 
quire into the enfuing Times; and obferve, after 
the Diftinction of Days and Years undoubtedly 
obtain’d, what conftant Revolutions of fix for 

Work, Bad a feventh for Reft there appear; Or 
in what Manner, and by what Spaces, thefe Ori- 
ginal ones were commemorated; which will goa 
great way to clear the Point we are upon. And 
here, *tis evident, that when God gave Laws e 
the 
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the I/raelites, he allow’d them fix ordinary Days 
of Work, and ordain’d the feventh for a Day of 
Reft or Sabbath; in Imitation and Memory of his 
Working the firft fix, and Refting or keeping a 
Sabbath on the feventh Day, at the Creation of 
the World. This the Fourth Commandment fo 
exprefly aflerts,that’tis paft Poffibility of Queftion, 
*Tis moreover evident, that God, upon the Chil- 
dren of J/rael’s coming into the Land of Canaan, 
ordained, (with reference, as ’tis reafonable to 
fuppofe, to the fame primitive State of the World, 
the fix Days of Creation and the Sabbath,) That Ley. xxy, 
Jix Years they foould fow their fields, and fix Years 3, 4. 
they foould prune their vineyards, and gather in the 
fruits thereof, but in the feventh Year fhould be a 
Sabbath of Re& unto the land, a Sabbath for the 
Lord. They were neither to few their Fieid, nor 
prune their Vineyard. Then was the land to keep ay 2. 
Sabbath unto the Lord. So that if we can juftly vid. Deut. 
prefume that the primary Spaces of the World, *”- 
here referr’d to, were proper Evenings and Morn- 
ings, or Natural Days, becaufe they were repre- 
fented and commemorated by fix proper and na- 
tural Days of Work, and the feventh of Reft; I 
think ’tis not unreafonable to conclude they were 
proper and natural Years alfo; confidering they 
appear to have been among the fame People, by 
the fame divine Appointment, reprefented and 
commemorated by thefe fix proper and natural 
Years of Work, and the feventh of Reft alfo. Nay, 
if there be any Advantage on the fide of natural 
Days, from the Exprefinefs of the Reference they 
had to the Primitive ones, (which the Fourth 
Commandment forces us to acknowledge, ), there 
will appear in what follows fomewhat that may 
juftly be-efteem’d favourable on the fide of 
Years, Befides the fix Days for Work, and the 
| | feventh 
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_ feventh for Reft, the Fews were commanded 

(on the fame Account; as we may juftly fuppofe) 

Lev. xxiii.to mumber from the Paffover feven times fevén Days, 
15—z21. or feven Weeks of Days, and at the Conclu- 
fion of them to obferve a folemn Featft, called 

the Feaft of Weeks or of Sabbatlis, once évery 

Year. In like manner, befides the Yearly Sab= 

bath, as 1 may call it, or the feventh Year of Reft 

and Releafe after the fix Y¢ars of Work, the 

Jews were commanded (on the fame Account, as 
Chap.xxv. we may juftly fuppofe,) to number feven Sabbaths 
8—16. of Years, feven times feven Years, and at the Con: 
clufion thereof to celebrate the great Sabbatical 

Year, the Year of Jubilee: They were neither to 

fow, nor reap, nor gather in the grapes; but efteem 

it holy; and fuffer every oné to return to his Poffef- 

fions again. Where that which is remarkable fs 

this; that tho’ the Sabbatical Days, and Sabba- 

tical Years, equally returfn’d by perpetual Revolu- 

tions immediately fucceeding one another; yet 

the Cafe was not the fame as to the Feaft of Weeks 

at the End of feven times feven Days; that fol- 

lowing the Paffover, and not returning till the 

next Paffover again, and fo was but once a Year: 
Whereas its correfponding Solemnities, the 7z- 

bilees or great Sabbatical Years, at the End of 

feven times feven Years, were as the former, 

to return by perpetual Revolutions immedi- 

ately fucceeding one another for all future Ge- 
nerations. All which duly confider’d, I think 

upon the whole, ’tis but reafonable to con- 

clude, That feeing the primitive Spaces, or 

Periods of Work and Reft, appear by Divine 
-Appointment, to have been commemorated 4- 

mong the Fews by Years as well as by Days, 

the fame primitive Spaces or Periods were equal- 

dy Days anid Years aio, (4.) The Werks of the 

Crea- 
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Creation, by the facred Hiftory, concurring with 
ancient T’radition, appear to have been leifurely, 
regular, and gradual, without any Precipitancy 
or Acceleration, by a miraculous Hand on every 
Occafion: Which 1s impoffible to be fuppos’d in 
thofe Days of twenty four fhort Hours only; but 
if they were as long as the prefent Hypothesis 
fuppofes, they were truly agreeable and propor 
tionable to the fame Produétions. Which Confe- 
quence will be fo eafily allow’d me, that I may 
venture to fay, that as certain as is the regular 
and gentle, the natural and leifurely Procedure 
of the Works of the Creation, (of which I know 
no good Reafon, from any Warrant facted of 
prophane, to make any queftion;) fo certain is 
the Propofition we are now upon, or fo certainly 
the primitive Days and Years were all one. ( 5.) 


9F 


Two fuch Works are by Mos afcribed to the Genie 
third Day, which (if that wére not longer thang ~13. 


one of ours now,) are inconceivable and incom- 
patible. On the former Part of this Day, the 
Waters of the Globe were to be drain’d off all 
the dry Lands into the Seas; and on the fame 
Day afterward, all the Plants and Vegetables 
were to {pring out of the Earth. Now the Ve- 
locity of running Waters is not fo great, as in a 
Pait of one of our fhort Days, to defcend from the 
middle Regions of the diy Laid into the Seas 
adjoining to thém; nor if it were, could the 
Land be dry enough in an Inftant for the Produ@i- 
on of all thofe Plants and Vegetables, which yet we 
are affur’d appear’d the fame Day upon the Face of 
it; which Difficulties vanithy if we allow the pfimi- 
tive Days to have been Years alfoy as will more 
fully be made appear in due Place. (6.) Whatever 
“might poffibly be faid of the other Davy Works, 
by recurring to the divine miraculous Power; 
| (which 
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(which yet is here not only unneceflarily, and 
without Warrant from the facred Hiftory it felf, 

but fometimes very indecently done) yet the nu- 

merous Works afcrib’d to the fixth Day plainly 

fhew, That aSpace much longer than what we now 

call a Day, mutt have been referr’d to in the facred 

Gen.i. Hiftory. The Bufinefs of the fixth Day includes 
& ii. evidently thefe following Particulars. (1.) The 
Production of all the brute dry-land Animals. 

(2.) The Confultation about, and the actual Crea- 

tion of the Body, and Infufion of the Soul of 

Adam. (3.) The Charter or Donation of Do- 

minion over all Creatures, beftow’d on Adam. 

(4) The Exercife of Part of that Dominion, or 

the giving Names to all the dry-land Animals: 

which fure fuppos’d fome acquir’d Knowledge in 

Adam, fome Confideration of the Nature of each 

Species, fome Skill in Language, and the Ufe of 

Words; and withal, fome proportionable Time for 

the gathering fo great a Number of Creatures to- 

gether, and for the diftinét Naming of every one. 

(5.) When on this Review it appear’d, that among 

all thefe Creatures there was not a Meet-help, or 

fuitable Companion for him; God then caft him 

into a deep Sleep, (which ’tis probable lafted more 

than a few Minutes, to deferve that Appellation ;) 

took out one of bis Ribs, clofed up the Fle/b inftead 

thereof, and out of that Rib made the Woman. 

(6.) After this, God brings this Woman to Adam ; 

he owns her Original, gives her anagreeable Name, 

takes her to Wite, and they together receive that 
Benediction, IJncreafe and Multiply. (7.) God ap- 

Vid. Bifhop points them, and their Fellow-Animals, the Vege- 
Patrick om tables for Food and Suftenance. All which (to 
Gen. in omit the ews Tradition of the Fall of Man this 
Ga & 4 fixth Day, and fuch Things prefuppos’d thereto 
xc. Which muft belong to it, even by the Mofaick Hi- 
 ftory 
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ftory it felf) put together, is vaftly more than is . 

conceivable in the fhort Space of one fingle Day, 

in the vulgar Senfe of it. *Tis true, God Almighty 

can do all Things in what Portions of Time he 

pleafes. But’tis alfo true, (as Bifhop Patrick well On Gen. 

obferves in a like Cafe) that Man cannot, Heil. ini. 

mutt have Time allotted him, in Proportion to the 

Bufinefs to be done, or elfe *tis not to be expected 

of him. And’tis plain, that 4dam and Eve were 

mainly concern’d in the latter A@tions of this 

Day: So that by a juft and neceflary Confequence, 

that Day in which they went through fo many 

and different Scenes, and perform’d fo many Ati- 

ons, requiring at leaft no fmall Part of a Year; 

and that after themfelves and all the dry-land A- 

nimals had been on the fame Day produc’d, was 

certainly fuch a Day as might be proportionate to 

fuch Operations, and not fhorter than a Year, 

which the prefent Hypothefis allows in the Cafe. 

(7.) If the Hiftory of the Fall of Man be ei- 

ther included in the fixth Day, according to the 

ancient Tradition of the Yews, which I confefs 

to be very improbable; or belong to the feventh, 

as might, by coming as near as poffible to fuch 

old Tradition, more probably be allow’d: on ci- 

ther of thefe Suppofitions, there is the greateit 

Neceflity imaginable of fuppofing fuch a Day 

much longer than is commonly done. Which, 

I think, is of it felf fo plain, that I need not ag 

gravate the Matter, but leave it to the free Con- 

dideration of the Reader. ( ot): Ai Days 

think, no where in the whole Bible expre{s’d 

by Evening-Mornings [Noxfiueeg | but in this - 

‘Hiftory of the Mo/aick Creation, and in one of 

the Predictions of Daniel; where a famous Vi- 

‘fion is ftyl’d the Evening-Morning Vifion. Now Effuy onthe. 

‘it having been elfewhere prov’d, that there Revela- 

the Day or Evening-Morning denotes a Year, it%™ 
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will be thence very probable, that in the Mo/aick 
Creation, whofe Phrafe is imitated and referr’d to 
there, it muft fignify the fame Thing, and be in 
like manner underftood of a Year alfo. (9.) To 
all thefe Arguments from Scripture and the Na- 
ture of Things, let me add one very furprizing 
Teftimony of Antiquity to the fame Purpofe, 
which a Friend of mine fince the firft Edition fug- 
eefted tome; namely, that of Empedocles in Plu- 
tarch ; which coming unexpectedly fo entirely 
home to our Point, and fo exactly determining 
the Time when the Day was of this extraordinary 
Length, namely, at the firft Origination of Man- 
kind; may be look’d upon as decretory in the ~ 
prefent Cafe; and’tis this: “Epmedéxans ore éqfu- 
vireo F dvledmuv SWGr cm ris ys, recowrly Suey 
Te pennes y hav, Ale nm Begdumogeiy aby yAsov, tlw 
Husegv, omoon vu esiv 4 SenapyvGr. "Twas the Do- 
firine of Empedocles, that when Mankind fprang 
originally from the Earth, the Length of the Day, 
by reason of the Slowne/s of the Sun’s Motion, was 
equal to ten of our prefent Months. Which if we 
allow to refer to the Day-time alone, I mean the 
Space of the Sun’s being above the Horizon, which 
is a common Acceptation of the word Day; ac- 
cords fo exaétly with my Hypothe/is, as will here- 
after appear, that nothing can do more fo; and 
renders all other additional Reafonings lets ne- 
ceflary. In fine, all thefe Arguments to me ap- 
pear very fatisfactory, and evince, that the firit 
diftinguifhing and peculiar Character of fuch a 
primitive State of Nature as was before- mention’d, 
did really belong to our Earth before the Fall, 
and that then a Day and a Year were exactly one 
and the fame Space of Time. 

(2.) In the primitive State of the World, the 
Sun and Planets rofe in the West, and fet in the 
East, contrary to what they have done ever a 

This 
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This may feem to have been the Foundation of 

that Story in Heredotus, who tells us, That the Lid. 2, 
Sun, in the Space of 11,340 Years, four times in- © !4?: 
verted his Courfe, and rofe in the We#, But 

what I mainly depend on, is that Difcourfe in 

Plato, who relating fome very ancient Traditions Plas Polit. 
(as he exprefly fays they are, and deliver’d by p. 175. 
our firft Parents to their Pofterity) about the pri.&,f. 
initive State of Things, and what a mighty and re- 
markable Change was effeéted by a certain mighty 

and remarkable Alteration in the heavenly Mo- 

tions, (which Alteration in general deferves alfo 

to be taken notice of, as agreeing fo well with 

the prefent Hypothe/is) the mott furprizing, and 

of the greateft Confequence of all others, and 

the Caufe of fuitably furprizing and confiderable 

Effeéts in the prefent State of Nature, makes it 

to be this Change of the Way or Courfe of the 
heavenly Bodies, which is the Confequence of the 

prefent Affertion. For the grand thing, of which be 
he had fpoken fo highly, is this; "Es, oS Sv dy rer’ Plat. Polit. 
cium, Td tle 12 wavtes Qoegy, tort ww, 20’ Z yuo uve P475-8. 
HAG), Deoewy, tore d Om tavaviie. The Motion of the 
Univerfe fometimes revolves the Jame way that it does 

now, and fometimes the contrary way. And again, Ib. p.t74 
“AAAad W aes 48 petaboarns ducene %y VaTOANS HALy tye F. 


arrAwy aseuv’ we eg ESey civattand vud, eto T8Tov TOTS 
T romov ever, avereane J’ du 78 dvauliy. dre > dn 
peréCarey 6 @eos curd Sat ad vues nue. But I am now 
about to {peak of the Change made in the Rifing and . 
Setting of the Sun and the other Stars, namely, bow 
they did formerly Jet in the fame Place where they now 
rife, and rofe where they now sets and how God 
chang’d their Courfe for that which they have at pre- 
fent. ToS wav side cord uke avms 6 Qeds cvumodnydi Ib. GH, | 
woe ouduoy % culkvnrd’ ror? WKHVEV, OT ov cer @eAOdaS 
t& weornngrl G aus udzpcy dandaci Fey “have. Te 3s ; 
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wow ovroudloy, eg Tdvowlic mescye). For fometimes 
God himfclf direéts the Motions of the Univerfe, and 
at other times, after fo many periodical Revolutions 
as he fees fitting, he leaves it; whereupon it 1s, as it . 
were, [pontaneoufly carried about by a Motion contrary 
to the former. Tadrlw % peraborlud iyaah dei ¥ abs 
E Seguey yiyvouvov toomav waowy sive peyisny € te- 
acioroitl reomny. And this change ought to be account- 
ed the greateft and moft entire of any the heavenly 
Bedies undergo. Thefe Teftimonies are fo very 
plain, and full to our prefent Purpofe, that plainer 
cannot eafily be imagined. And by the other 
Phenomena of the original State of the World 
before the Fall, enumerated by Plato in this Place, 
and to be accounted for in the following Theory, 
the Time alfo of this great Change of the hea- 
venly Motions, is determin’d beyond all Contra- 
diction, agreeably to the prefent Hypothe/is. 

(3.) In the primitive State of Nature there 
was a perpetual Equinox, or Equality of Day and 
Night through the World. This Phenomenon, or 
fuch Effeéts as in part fuppofe it, is ufually by 
the Chriftian Fathers apply’d to the Paradifiacal 
State; and by the ancient Heathens to the golden 
Age, or the Reign of Saturn: (coincident, ts 
probable, at leaft in part, therewith;) for they 
all with one Confent deny, that the Suns Courfe 
was oblique from one Tropick to another, or that 
the Difference and Inequality of Seafons, which 
muft have followed therefrom, did belong to that 
firft and moft happy State of the World; as may 
at large be feen in the Places quoted in the Mar- 
gin, too long here to tranfcribe ; to which there- 
tore I refer the Reader, and proceed. 

(4.) In the primitive State of the World, there 


‘was no Equator diftinét from the Ecliptick; all 


Motions were perform’d about one invariable 


AXIS, 
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Axis, that of the latter; (for the Planes of the 
Planets Orbits, I confider as nearly coincident 
with that of the Ecliptick,) without the Obliqui- 
ty of one Circle or Motion to another. Tho’ this 
be fomewhat related to the former Particular, yet 
I fhall diftinétly quote a Teftimony or two direct- 
ly belonging hereto, and not fo properly reducible 
to the other. The firft is that of Azaxagoras, who 
_ fays, Ta & aseg LOT obenees uO Sorondas cweny- Laertius, 
lite, wse nY) xgevdlw ® yng 7 oer Q crvopQuov Ely ces aint II. 
wag. hat the Stars in their primitive State re- 
volv’d in a Tholiform manner, infomuch that the 
Vifible Pole was perpetually at the Vertex of the 
Earth. Whofe Meaning, tho’ fomewhat obfcure, 
feems to be, That the Motion of the Heavens 
was originally about one Centre or Axis, that of 
the Ecliptick, whofe Pole was continually over- 
againft the fame Point of the Earth; which on 
the Hypothefis before us is true, but in the prefent 
Frame of Nature impoffible. The next Author, 
whom J fhall produce, is P/ato; who, in. the Plas. Poli- 
foremention’d famous Difcourfe about the Ancient % P-175: 
and Modern States of the World, fays, That in“ 
the former of them, the Motion of the Heavens 
was uniform; which thing was the Caufe and 
Original of the golden Age, and of all that Hap- 
pinefs which therein Mankind enjoy’d, or exter- 
nal Nature partook of; which, how well it fuits 
the prefent Hypotbefis, I need not fay. All that 
exceeding happy State of Nature, which inno- 
cent Man enjoy’d, beyond what he does fince 
the Fall, being therein owing to fuch a Confti- 
tution of the World as this Author intimates, 

and Iam now proving. Which, in the laft Place, 
fhall be confirm’d from Baptijta Mantuanus, who 4rchaot, 
fays, (relating the Opinion of the old Aftrono-p.273. 
mers,) All the celeftial Spheres were in the Be- 
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ginning of the World concentrical and uniform in 
their Motion; and the Zodiack of the Primum Mo- 
bile, and that of the Planets (the Equator and 
Ecliptick) were united and coincident, by which 
means, all fublunary Bodies were more vivid and 
vigorous at that Time, than in the prefent Ages 
of the World; as the TheoriSt fums up the Force 
of his Teftimony, very agreeably to the Hypo- 
thefis before us, of the Aftronomy in the primi- 
tive State of the Heavens. 

(5.) To the firft Inhabitants of the Earth, 
(dwelling near the Interfeétion of the ancient 
Ecliptick, with the prefent Northern Tropick ; 

Hitoth.4. of which hereafter ;) the Poles of the World 
mfr. were neither confiderably elevated nor deprefs’d, 
but near the Horizon. But fome Time after the 
Formation of Things, they fuddenly chang’d their 
Situation; the Northern Pole appear’d to be ele- 
vated above, and the Sewthern deprefs’d below the 
Horizon; and the Courfe of the Heavens feem’d 
bent or inclin’d to the Southern Parts of the World ; 
or, in plain Words, there was a new diurnal Ro- 
tation begun about the prefent Axis of the Earth; 
which I take to be the true and eafy Expofition 
of the fame Phenomena. This Matter is much 
infifted on by the Ancients, and being fo, will 
fully confirm our Affertion, and give Light and 
Strength to fome of the former Teltimonies, 
pe Placisis Plutarch has a Chapter entituled, Mees ‘Ehalcews 
Philof.1.3.T45, Of the Inclination of the Earth; in which 
c-$2. he thus recites the Opinion of Leucippus, Tagen~ 
micéy F ylw cic rae uecynCesve Pion, Aly F ow toig 
peonuSeavoic cipadtyta, ore dy wemyyoray F Bovewy 
Aly 7 nated bcs ros xoumoits F 4 avlilétwv werve 
‘gaudiev. Lhat the Earth fell, or was inglin’d to- 
qwards tbe Southern Regions, by reafon of the Rare- 
nels of thofe Parts; the Northern Regions being 


grown 
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grown rigid and compaét, while the Southern were Lib. 9. 
Jeorch’d or on fire. Whofe Opinion is alfo recited °*8™33- 
by Laertius, in almoft the fame Words: Exaazmeyv 

4} wasov © ceanvln ra neuro T ylw awecs peonuCeray, 

wa 4 weds cexlov cbeite vider, x, naTaLuxeg elvan My 
anywox. The Sun and Moon were therefore fubject 

to Eclipfes, becaufe the Earth was bent or inclin’d 
towards the South. But the Northern Kegions grew 

rigid and inflexible, by the fnowy and cold Weather 
whi:h enfued thereon. othe fame Purpofe is the 
Opinion of Democritus, recited by Plutarch in 

the fame Chapter. Asa wm adSevésegov elvan 70 Ue 
onuCervoy r @bsiyovlG, ow Eopduny % yyy xh 1870 ey- 
KrASévas To PS Pope KHegTo, TH 4) peonCesva xe- 
xe9"), abev 0 T8a0 PeCaen)) ows aesosy ess TOIS uaemois 

% 14 dvévon. That by reafon of the Southern 
ambient Air’s Imbecillity, or finaller Preffure, the 
Earth in thofe Parts increas’d in Bulk, and fo funk 

and bent that way. For the Northern Regions were 

ill temper’d, but the Southern very well; whergby 

the latter becoming fruitful, waxed greater, and, by 

an Over-weight, preponderated and inclin’d the whole 

that way. As exprefs to the full is the Teftimony 

of Empedecles, related by Plutarch in that Chapter 
which is entituled, Tis 4 cutia 1% 2 nocpov eyxe- 
xrni&, or, Of the Caufe of the Inclination of the 
World, Ti cteG agavlG@ 1H 8 idle gua, eynrr Plutarch, 


Divo ras deiduc, i ro wo Bégerw vabivacy ral 9 Ort 
/ ~ @ a 5 ° e 
yori tomevabiver, ual’ om F GAav xdopoy. Gog 


North, by reajfon of the Air’s yielding to the Sun’s 
Force, was bent from its former Pofition, whereupon 
the Northern Regions were elevated,and the Southern 
deprefr'd , as, together with them, was the whole 
World. To which agrees Anaxagoras in thele 
Words, which immediately follow thofe that are 
quoted before, pag. 101. “Ysegov 5 woroy F Eyadsorv 
aaedy. But afterward the Pole receiv’d a Turn, or 

O 4 Incli- 
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Inclination. Thefe fo many and pregnant Tefti- 
monies of Antiquity, as to the Matters of Fac 
foregoing, (for as to the feveral Reafons affign’d 
by them, they being, I fuppofe, but the fingle 
Conjectures of the Authors, muft be uncertain, 
and need not be farther confider’d or infifted on 
in the prefent Cafe;) feem to me fo weighty, 
that 1 cannot but build and rely very much upon 
them. How fhould fuch ftrange and furprizing 
Paradoxes run fo univerfally through the eldeft 
Antiquity, if there were not fome Ground or 
Foundation in earneft for them? *Twould be 
hard wholly to reject what were fo unanimoufly 


-vouch’d by the old Sages of Learning and Phi- 


lofophy, even tho’ there were no other Evidence 
or Reafon for our Belief. But when all thefe Au- 
thors, the only competent Witneffes in the Cafe, do 
but confirm what, on other Accounts, as we have 
feen, and fhall farther fee, there is fo good Rea- 
fon to believe; and when fo great Light is there- 
by afforded to the primitive Conftitution of Na- 
ture, and the facred Hiftory of the State of Inno- 
cency ; their Atteftations are the more credible, 
and the more valuable, and in the higheft degree 
worthy of our ferious Confideration, What I 
can forefee of Objection, deferving our notice, 
againft what has been advanc’d from the Tefti- 
monies of the old Philofophers, is this; that 
they feem to favour. the perpetual Eguinow before 
the Flood, by the right Pofition of the prefent 
Axis of the Earth, parallel to that of the Eclip- 
tick, (as the Zheorist imagines) and its Inclina- 
tion or oblique Pofition acquir’d at the Deluge, 
(as the fame Author fuppofes) rather than the 
original Abfence, and fubfequent Commencing 
of the diurnal Rotation after the Fall of Man, 
as here apply them. J anfwer, 

(1.) The 
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(1.) The Parallelifm of the Axis of a diur- 
nal, to that of an annual Revolution, is, fo far 
as I find, a perfect Stranger to the Syftem of the 
World; there being, I think, not one of the 
heavenly Bodies, Suz or Planet, but has its own 
Axis oblique to the Orbit in which it moves. 
_(2.) It will be farther evinc’d hereafter, that, phenom. 
de fatto, before the Flood, the Axis of the Earth 32. ira. 
was oblique to its annual Orbit, the Plane of the 
Ecliptick ; and the Year diftinguifh’d into the pre- 
fent Seafons, Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Win- 
ter. (3.) That equable and healthful Temper of 
the Air, which the Theori/t chiefly relied upon, as 
neceflary to the Longevity of the Antediluvians, 
and fully prov’d by Authority, fhall be accounted 
for without fuch an Hypothefis. (4.) The Teftimo- 
nies before allede’d donot, if rightly confider’d, 
fuit this Hypotbefis; nay, in truth, they fully con- 
fute it. Of the five Characters before-mention’d, 
under which we have reduc’d the main Teftimo- 
nies, there are two which are common to this, and 
to the Theorif’s Hypothefis. (1.) The perpetual 
and univerfal Equinox. (2.) The Coincidence 
of the Equator and Ecliptick, (tho’ in fomewhat 
a different manner) fo that the Teftimonies for 
thefe two can neither eftablifh the one, nor the 
other, as equally fuiting them both. The other 
three are peculiar to that Hypothefis we have been 
proving, and by confequence at the fame Time 
eftablith that, and confute the Theori/?’s Hypothefis. 
And thefe three are, (1.) The Equality of a Day 
anda Year. (2.) The Sum and Planets Rifing in 
the Weft, and Setting in the Faft. (3.) The Pofi- 
tion of the Poles near the Horizon, with the after 
Elevation of the Northern, the Depréffion of the 
Southern Pole, and the Inclination or Bending of 
the heavenly Bodies Courfes towards the — 

é > 1S 
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*Tis evident at firft View, that the two former of 
thefe three laft mention’d Phenomena, are incon- 
fiftent with the Lheori/?’s Hypothefis, and on a little 
Confideration ’twill be fo of the laft alfo. For 
while the Poles of the Earth or World remain 
the fame, as depending on the fame proper Axis 
of the Earth’s own diurnal Revolution, ’tis plain, 
the Latitude of Places on the Earth, or the Ele- — 
vation of the Pole equal thereto, remains invari- 
able; and fo the Pole which to the Inhabitants 
of Paradife was elevated at the leaft 30 Degrees, 
could not be at the Horizon, whatever right Po- 
fition the Axis of the Earth might have with re- 
fpect to the Ecliptick. On the fame Account there 
could, even in the Theory?’?s own Hypothefis, be no 
new Elevation of the one, or Depreffion of the 
other Pole at the Deluge, nor Inclination of the 
Courfes of the Suz and Planets towards the South. 
All that could on the Zheorifl’s Principles be ef- 
fected, (befides the Earth’s Equator, and Poles 
pointing to different fix’d Stars, and its Confequen- 
ces) was only this; that whereas before, the Sux 
was always in the Equator, or middle Diftance from 
any Climate, it afterwards by turns came nearer to 
them, (as we commonly, tho’ carelefly exprefs it) 
in Summer, and went farther from them in Winter, 
than before ; which, upon the whole, was no more 
a Bent or Inclination to one Part of the Heavens 
than to the other; and fo of Planets alfo, And 
the Cafe is the fame as to the Poles of the Eclip- 
tick ; the Northern one being ftill as much elevated 
above that of the World at one Hour of the Day, 
as deprefs’d beneath it at another. All which is, 
I think, fufficient to fhew, that the Teftimonies 
of Antiquity, alledg’d by the T/eori? for the per- 
petual Equinox, or the right Pofition of the Earth’s 
Axis till the Deluge, and the oblique Politions 
an 
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and different Seafons then acquir’d, are fufficient 

of themfelves alone to confute his, and eftablith 

the prefent Hyperhefis. (5.) All Things confi- 

der’d, fuch a Pofitior-as the Thecri/t contends for, 

was more likely to incommode, than be ufeful to 
Mankind. Taking the Matter wholly as the Theo- 

vit puts it, it would prevent the Peopling of the 
Southern FWemifphere, by the fcorching Heat juft 

under the Equator, without the leaft Intermiffion 

-at any Time of the Year. It would render the 

Farth utterly unferviceable, both under the E- 

quator and Poles, and in the Climates adjoining, 

and fo ftreigthen the Capacity of the Earth 1n vid. phe- 
maintaining its numerous Inhabitants; which, 2m. 35. 
were the whole inhabitable, will appear not too” 
large tocontain them. It would, by the Perpetu- 

ation of one and the fame Seafon continually, hin- 

der the Variety of Fruits and Vegetables of every vid. Dr. 
Country; and many other ways fpoil the fettled Bensley, 
Courfe of Nature, and be pernicious to Mankind. me 8 $ 
(6.) No mechanical and rational Caufe of the? yp,” 
Mutation of the Earth’s Axis either has been, or, wWood- 

I believe, can be affign’d on the Theorifi?s Hypo- ward’s 
thefis, or any others, which fhould embrace the 2% fe 
fame Conclufion. (7.) The Teftimonies of Dio-°? 7" 
genes and Anaxagoras, are as exprefs almoft to the 

Time, as to thisChange it felf. The Words, be- 

ing exceeding remarkable, are thefe, as Plutarch Plutarch. 
himfelf relates them in that Chapter before quoted, 4 Placitis 
Of the Caufe of the Inclination of the World ; Asayfens 4 ee a 
%, Avakayoegs wy ad cusives t uiopov y ta Cia en SB 

ying Bboy aye, cnnrbliou was t xocuov cx 72 avTo- 

pare cis 70 meceuCenver aur peeG lowe cad weovoles, 

iva [ey Tivee ooluntet yivn)s oe 4) oluyto pen TB Koos, 

xy Wii, 2, Cumvewsw, ry éuncaciav. “Twas the Do- 

étrine both of Diogenes and Anaxagoras, That after 

the Creation or primary Conftitution of the Mees 

, an 
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and the Produétion of Animals out of the Earth, the 
World, as it were of its own accord, was bent or 
inclin’d towards the South. And truly tis proba- 
ble, this Inclination was the Effect of Providence, 
on purpofe that fome Parts of the World might be- 
come habitable, and others uninhabitable, by reafon 
of the Difference of the frigid, torrid, and temperate 
Climates thereof. Which obfervable and moft 
valuable Fragment of Antiquity ought to have 
been before mention’d, but was on purpofe re- 
ferv’d for this Place; where it not only fully at- 
tefts the Matter of Fact, the Inclination of the 


Heavens towards the South; not only affigns the - 


final Caufe truly enough, (confidering the Unin- 
habitablenefs of the torrid, as well as of the frigid 

Zones, in the Opinion of thofe Ages) viz. the 
Diftribution of the Earth into certain and fix’d 

Zones, torrid, temperate, and frigid; but fo 
accurately and nicely fpecifies the Time alfo, That 
fucceeding the Creation, agreeably to the prefent 
Hypothefis,; that were I to wifh or chufe for a 
Teftimony fully to my Mind, I could fcarcely 

have defir’d or pitch’d upon a better. (6.) Laftly, 

to name no more, the remarkable Teftimonies of 

Supra, p. Empedocles and Plato, before quoted; the former 
98, 99, for the Length of the primitive Day, and the lat- 
100. ter for the Rifing of the Sun, Moon and Stars in 
es. Po- the West, and their Setting in the Eas#; do both 
p.175, £,Of them determine the Time of thefe Phenomena 
& 176. tobe, when Mankind [prung out of the Earth, and, 
A, B. as Plato adds, when Beafts convers’d with Men: 
Sas “7 Which we learn from Scripture, was only before 
- the Fall, Which Teftimonies being exprefs to 
the Time of two other Phenomena of the Origi- 
nal State of the World, as the former of Dioge- 
nes and Anaxagoras are to that of the [nclination 
of the Earth’s Axis; do full more wins otk 

an 
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and even unanfwerably prove, that the Time of 
thefe great Mutations is rightly affigned in the 

prefent Theory. 
II. 1 come now, in the fecond Place, to fhew, 
That the prefent Pdenomena of the Earth do 
prove, that its diurnal Motion did not com- 
mence till fome Time after its annual, and by 
confequence, in all Probability, not till after the 
Fall of Man. And an egregious Confirmation of 
this Affertion we meet with in the Pbhilofophical 
Tranfattions, Numb, 195. and it is the celebrated 
Dr. Halley’s Theory of the Variation of the Magnetick 
Needle; as corrected by my own Obfervations and 
Ditcoveries fince, to be found in my Difcovery of 
the Longitude and Latitude by the Dipping- Needle. 
Dr, Halley, therefore, from very many Obferva- 
tions, taken by feveral Perfons, in diftant Places, 
and at various Times, has difcover’d at leaft two 
Magnetical Poles, the one Northern, and the other 
Southern; from which arifes all the Declination of 
the Horizontal and Inclination of the Dipping- 
Needle, according to the Difference of Place. 
Which Poles being moveable, thence arife thefe 
Variations of Magnetick Needles, according to 
tie Difference of Time. Now to account for thefe 
moveable Magnetical Poles, there muft be a very 
great moving: {pherical Body within the Earth, 
and extending its Effects from Pole to Pole: The 
Centre of this great moving Body, the Do¢tor right- 
ly proves to be the fame with the Centre of the 
Earth; becaufe otherwife its Motion would change 
the Centre of Gravity in the Earth, the Equilibra- 
tion of its Parts, and the Avis of the diurnal 
Rotation; and would withal alter the Surface of 
the Sea, This moving internal Subftance muft 
alfo be loofe from the external Parts of the Earth ; 
{o 
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fo that the externa] Parts may be reckon’d as a 
Shell, and the internal as a Nucleus, with a fluid 
Medium between, The internal Nucleus muft be 
a Magnet, having its Poles in two Places diftant 
from the Earth’s Avis; which latter Poles do 
flowly change their Place in refpeét of the exter- 
na] Earth: This Motion is Weftward, and by con- 
fequence, the Nucleus has not attain’d the fame 
Degree of Velocity with the exterior Parts in their 
diurnal Revolution; but fo very nearly equals it, 
that in 365 Revolves, the Difference is fcarce fen- 
fible. So that this Nucleus is many Hundreds of 
Years in tevolving round the Earth Wefwards, to 
the fame Point it had fet out before: The Reafon 
why the internal Nucleus has not that Degree of 
Velocity which the exterior Shell has, Dr. Halley 
agrees muft arife from the Impulfe whereby the ~ 
diurnal Motion was imprefs’d upon the Earth 3 
which being given to the external Parts, is thence 
communicated to the internal, but not fo perfectly 
as to equal the firft Motion imprefs’d on, and ftill 
conferv’d by the fuperficial Parts of the Globe. 
Thus far Dr. Halley agrees with me. So that here 
we fee, That when one of the moft fagacious Na- 
turalifts that ever was, reafons from plain Matter 
of Faét, or the known Obfervations of the Varia- 
tion of the Declination of the Magnetick Needle, 
he is oblig’d to make exatly fuch Dedu@tions as 
trom quite other Principles and Reafonings I faw 
Ground to fuppofe; and at once confirms many 
of the principal and moft paradoxical Parts of 
this Theory; and efpecially that Propofition I am 
now upon, namely, hat the Earth’s diurnal Mo- 
tion did not commence till fome Time after its 
annual, z.e. till after it was entirely form’d and 
confolidated together; and by confequence, in all 

Proba- 
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Probability, not till after the Fall of Man. In 
the next Place, therefore, 


IiI. I fhall affign the probable mechanical: 


Caufe of this Commencement of the Earth’s di- 
urnal Motion, after its annual had continued 
fome Time, and fhew that that Caufe is agree- 
able to the prefent Phenomena of Nature and of 
the Earth. Now the only affignable Caufe, is 
that of the Impulfe of a Comet with little or no 
Atmofphere, or of a central Solid hitting ob- 
liquely upon the Earth along fome Parts of its 
prefent Equator. From which Impulfe, both the 
annual Orbit of the Earth, as we fhall obferve pre- 
fently, would be alter’d; and a vertiginous Mo- 
tion about a new and real xis, would certainly 
commence. And this I fuppofe was the true me- 
chanical Original of the Earth’s diurnal Motion, 
and no other. And that this Caufe is agreeable to 
the Phenomena of Nature, is plain; becaufe fuch a 
Motion and Impulfe of a Comet is as poffible as 
any other whatfoever, from the now known Phe- 
nomena of their Motions; and becaufe the exceed- 
ing Brightnefs of manyComet’s Heads, in Hevelius 
and others, makes it very probable, that fome 
Comets have very little Atmofphere, and others 
perhaps none at all. And then this Caufe is not 
only agreeable to, but almoft demonftrated by the 
Phenomena of our prefent Earth: For, as we have 
juft now feen, Dr. Halley and my felf do find, from 
the Phenomena of the Variation and Inclination of 
Needles, that the external Parts of the Earth re- 
ceiv’d the original Impulfe which caus’d the di- 
urnal Motion ; that it was from them convey’d to 
the internal Parts, and this fo plainly, that thofe 
internal Parts have not yet in 6200 Years Time 
-receiv’d the entire Impreffion, but move round 
~4omewhat more flowly to this very Day, Which 
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is not only a fufficient, but a very furprizing 
Account of this Matter; only it muft here be 
obferv’d, that in Probability, the Comet which 
caufed the diurnal Revolution, was of the Bignefs 
rather of one of the fmall Secondary, than of the 
large primary Planets; for otherwife, by its cau- 
fing vaft Tides in the Abyfs, after it was pafs’d by, 
it would have occafion’d many more Alterations 
in the Earth, than we have any reafon to believe 
happen’d at that Time. 

To thefe three grand Arguments for the Proof 


of my main Conclaufion, I fhall, by way of fuper- 


numerary ones, or Appendages, add one or two 
more, and fo leave the whole to the Confidera- 
tion of the impartial Reader. 

(4.) The State of Mankind, without queftion, 
and perhaps that of other Animals, was before 
the Fall vaftly different from the prefent; and 
confequently requir’d a proportionably different 
State of external Nature; of which, without 
the Hypothe/is before us, no Account can be gi- 
ven, or at leaft has not yet by any been attempt- 
ed. The World, as to other things, feems to 
have been at firft, in great meafure, putinto the 
fame Condition which we ftill enjoy; and yet 
Reafon, as well as Scripture, afiure us, that 
fo different a Condition of Things in the Ant- 
mal, Rational and Moral, muit have been fuited 
with an agreeably different one in the Natural 
and Corporeal World. Which being confider’d, 
and that at the fame Time no remarkable Dif- 
ference has been, or perhaps can be affign’d, but 
what the Hypothefis before us, and 1ts Confe- 
quences afford ué; and that withal a fatisfactory 
Account of the feveral Particulars is deducible 
from the fame, as I hope to make appear here- 
after; upon the whole, J think this a very confi- 

derable 
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derable Atteftation to what has been before in- 
fifted on. | 

(5.) Laftly, The prefent Hypothe/is gives an 
eafy Account of the Change in the Natural, on 
the Change in the Moral World; and of the 
fad Effects of the Divine Malediction upon the 
Earth after the Fall of Man; which till now has 
not, that I know of, been fo much as attempt- 
ed by any. Several have been endeavouring to 
account for that Change which the Deluge made 
in the World: But they are filent as to the na- 
tural Caufes or Occafions of a Change, which 
(Antiquity, facred or prophane, being judge) 
was in all refpects ftill more remarkable: The 
State of Innocency, and that of Sin, being fure 
on all Accounts more different from, and con- 
tradictory to each other, than the Antediluvian 
and Poftdiluvian, either in Reafon can be fup- 
pos’d, or in Faét be prov’d to be. Now as to 
the Particulars of this Change, and the Caufes of 
them; and how well, on the Hypothe/is we are 
upon, they correfpond to one another, I mutt 
leave that to the Judgment of the Reader, when 
I come to treat of them in their own Place here- 
after. In the mean time, this may fairly be faid, 
That This being’ the firs Attempt at an Entire 
Theory, or fuch an one as takes in 4// the great 
Mutations of the Earth; as it will on that Ac- 
count claim the Candor of the Reader, and his un- 
biafs’d Refolution of embracing the Truth (how- 
ever new or unufual the Affertions may feem) 
when fufficiently evidenc’d to him’; fo the Coin- 
cidence of Things from firft to laft, thro’ fo many 


Il3 


Stages and Periods of Nature, and the Solution ~ 


of all the main Phenomena of every fuch different 
Stage and Period, frony the Creation to the Con- 
fummation of all Things, if they be found juft, 
| P mecha- 
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mechanical, and natural, will it felf deferve to 


be eftcem’d one of the moft convincing and fa- 


tisfactory Arguments for any fingle Particular of 
this Theory that were to be defir’d; and fhew, 
that not any great Labour or Study of the Au- 
thor, but the happy Advantage of falling into 
true and real Caufes and Principles, is, under the 
Divine Providence, to be own’d the Occafion of 
the Difcoveries therein contain’d. In all which, 
may thefe my poor Endeavours prove as fatisfa- 
étory to the Minds of others, as they have been 
to my own, and give them the fame A flurance 
of the Verity and divine Authority of thofe 
holy Books, where the feveral Periods are re- 
corded, and the Phenomena chiefly preferv’d, 
which the Difcovery of thefe Things has afford- 
ed my felf, and I am fure that my Labours will 
not be in vain. 

Scholium. It will be fit here to ftate my Hypo- 
thefis, or Opinion about the Circumftances of the 
Earth’s annual Motion before the Commence- 
ment of its diurnal, more particularly; that fo the 
Reader may not only obferve, that the one was 
prior to the other in general, but how and in what 
manner that Motion was perform’d in the Primi- 
tive or Paridifiacal State of Mankind. Notwith- 
{tanding therefore, I fhal! hereafter affert, and at- 


_ tempt to prove, that the Original Orbits of the 


Planets, and particularly the Earth, were perfec? 
Circles; meaning by the Original Orbits, thofe in 
which they were to revolve immediately after 
they were not only entirely form’d, but wizre alfo 
to be univerfally inhabited; yet I muft here add, 
that I fuppofe that this Reduction of tlie very 
oblong eccentrical Orbit of our Earth at leaft, if 
not of the other Planets, whilft it was a Comet, 
into an uniform concentrical and circular np 
whic 
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which I fuppofe it had before the Deluge, was 
~ Saale and not done all at once; the greateft 
art at the commencing of the Mo/aick Creation ; 
and the reft at the commencing of the diurnal 
Rotation afterwards. Nay, indeed, this is almoft 
of Neceffity to be fuppos’d ; becaufe the diurnal 
Rotation could not mechanically, or without a 
Miracle, begin, but by the oblique Collifion of 
a Comet, which we have already fuppos’d the 
Caufe of it; and this Collifion muft neceflarily 
affect the annual Motion, and alter the Species 
of its Ellipfis alfo: Which being fuppos’d, and 
that withal, Providence adjufted all Circumftances, 
fo as fhould be moft for the Advantage of the Re- 
gions adjoining to Paradife, where alone Adam 
and the other Creatures dwelt in this State, as 
is moft reafonable to do; we thall then have 
our Earth revolving in a moderately eccentrical 
Eilipfis, without any diurnal Rotation, about the 
Sun in the Space of a Year; the exact Length 
whereof will not now be determinable; a Day 
and a Year will be all one: We fhall have fome 
Diameter of the Earth, which pafs’d near Pa- 
radife parallel to the longer Axis of that Ellip- 
fis it revolv’d in: And withal we fhall have the 
Place of Paradife, refpecting nearly the fame fix’d 
Stars with the Peribelion of the Ellipfis. Which 
being fuppos’d, we may obferve, that asacircular 
Orbit is much the beft for a Globe inhabited all 
round, That providing equally for the Conveni- 
ence of both Hemifpheres; fo is this Elliptick 
Orbit the beft for a Globe inhabited but in one 
Place, as the Earth was in its primitive State; This 
providing peculiarly for the Happinefs of that 
particular Spot, where alone the living Part of 
the Creation was to refide; as on a little Confi- 
deration will eafily appear: Thus, for inftance, 
Se Pe the 
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the Heat of the Day-time would gradually increafe _ 
before, and decreafe after Noon; but yet would ne- 
ver be violent; becaufe a great Part of the Increafe 
of the Heat by the Sun’s rifing above the Horizon, 
{till higher and higher in the Forenoon or Spring, 
would be prevented by the Earth’s real receding 
from him, and approaching nearer his Aphelion 
during the fame Time: And vice ver/d in the 
Afternoon, or Summer; which would render the 
State of the Air more equal and uniform, and lefs 
uneafy or inconvenient than any other Method 
whatfoever. Thus alfo not only the Cold of the 
Night, (which by our Nearnefs to the Sun, would 
be inconfiderable) but the too long Duration and 
Darknefs thereof would be entirely avoided. For 
the whole Night would then bear no more Pro- 
portion to the entire Nugbyuegov, than in the EI- 
lipfis the Area pBq, below the Latus Retium, 
ears to the whole Area HBGF; fuppofe the 
Proportion of 1 to 6, which will amount to no 
more than two Months: Out of which Night- 
time we muft deduét the two Crepu/cula, each 
of near a Fortnight, which now reduces the Du- 
ration and Darknefs of the Night it felf, to about 
a fingle Month; out of which alfo another Fort- 
night is to be ftill deducted for the Time of the 
Moon’s being above the Horizon, and enlighten- 
ing the Earth: So that at laft if the Moon’s Cre- 
pujcula be at all allow’d for, as they ought to 
be, we fhall fcarce have a fingle Week of pure 
Darknefs in the whole Year; to the great Com- 
fort, Advantage, and Benefit of this truly Para- 
difiacal State. But if it be objected, that this 
implies, that only fome Parts of the Earth were 
habitable with any Convenience before the Fall, vz. 
thofe about Paradife; or, however, not more than 
that Hemifphere: I reply, That this ORS? 
eems 
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feems to me hardly enough confiderable to deferve 
an Anfwer. I fhould think it no great Matter, ifall 
the Earth, excepting the Regions about Paradife, 
were uninhabitable at a Time when they were xot to 
be inbabited. For to what Purpofe is it, that all 
proper Provifion be made for the Entertainment 


VIF 


of a Company of Guefts at a Table, when ’tis © 


certainly known that not one of thofe Guefts will 
be there. Providence does ever wonderfully pro- 
vide for the Accommodation of his Creatures, 
where-ever it places them: But that a fuitable Pro- 
vifion is made for them where they will ever be 
plac’d, I fee no Reafon to imagine. But if it be 
{till farther objected, that in this Hypothe/is, the 
Heat of the Sun before the Fall would at laft be 
intolerable, nay feveral hundred times as great as 
with us at prefent, becaufe of the Continuance of 
his Stay above the Horizon for fo many Months 
together. I anfwer, that this is all plainly a Mi- 
ftake: The Heat produc’d by the Fire, or the Sun, 
for fome Time confiderably increafes; but this 
only for a while, till a fuitable or competent De- 
grce of Heat, correfpondent to the Sun or the 
Fire’s Power at that Diftance be produc’d, but 
no longer. Let us try this a little by Calculation 
in Dr. Keill’s way, who made the Objection. 
A Piece of Wax will melt in a Second of Time, 
fuppofe, at the Diftance of an Inch from a very 
hot Fire; becaufe the Degree of Heat there is fuf- 
ficient to diffolve its Texture immediately. Let us 
then remove it to the Diftance of 100 Inches, 
where the Heat is 10,000 times weaker, for the 
Space of 10,000 Seconds, or near 3 Hours Space. 


The Quantity of Heat therefore in Dr. Keill’s 


way mutft be equal to the Rectangle contain’d, be- 
twixt the Sine of the Angle of Incidence (which 
we fuppofe the fame in both Cafes) and the ‘Time 

Hee4 of 
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of Continuance; or exactly equal to the former 
Heat; and muft therefore have the fame Effect 
in 3 Hours Time that the other Heat had in one 
Second, and melt the Wax as the other did. 
Which yet I prefume Dr. Keil/ did not believe 
it would. Thus let us compare the Intenfenefs of 
the Heat of the Sun at the Equator and near the 
Poles, where the Sines of the Sun’s Angle of Inci- 
dence [for the Day-time or 12 Hours at the Equa- 
tor, and for the 12 Hours at the Conclufion of the © 
half-year’s Day near the Poles] are as 10 to 13 
which, according to Dr. Kei//, will be as 10x 12 
to 1X 4320, or as 1 to 36; And fo the Heat near 
the Pole be 36 times as intenfe as that at the Equa- 
tor; which I prefume Experience does not atteft. 
But after all, this Objection, if it were true, chief- 
ly relates to a circular Orbit of the Earth before 
the Fall; but in the prefent Elliptick Hypothe/is 
is very little to the Purpofe. 


IV. The Ancient Paradife or Garden of E- 
den, the Seat of our firft Parents in the 
State of Innocence, was about the North- 
Weft Bounds of Affyria, at the River Tz- 
gris and Euphrates: (for their Antedi- 
luvian Streams feem to have been united 
before they were come fo far as Afy- 
ria:) a little below which Place they 
were parted into four Branches, and fo 
ran into the great Southern Ocean, call’d 
by the Ancients the Red-Sea, at four 


Out-lets at no fmall Diftance from one 
another, 


Thatfomewhere thereabouts, on the Northern 
Regions 
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Regions of Me/opotamia was the Place of the an- 

cient Paradife, feems very probable from two of 

its Rivers, Tigris and Euphrates, occurring in 

the Defcription of its Situation by Mo/és; from Haiah 
the neighbouring Counties to Eden mention’d ‘> ”\ ,. 
in Scripture; and from the Countries which were Erekil 
water’d or encompafs’d by thofe four Streams, P2- xxvi. 22, 
fon, Gibon, Tigris, and Eupbrates, which arofe23- 
from the grand River of Paradife, foon after it 

had water’d the fame. And when the following 
Theory is underftood, which will fhew that all 

our prefent upper Earth is factitious, and the Se- 
diment of the Deluge; and that, by confequence, 

the Rife and Currents of Rivers are not always 

the fame now as before the Flood, the Strange- 

nefs and Novelty of this Affertion will not appear 

fo great an Argument againtt it, as at firft ic muft 
neceflarily do. I confefs, the Situation of Para- 

dife has been a very obfcure Problem; becaufe 

we ftill examine the Defcription of it by the po/- 
diluvian Geography, and the prefent Courfe of 
Rivers there. But if we would lay afide that Mi- 
ftake, I think Mofs’s Account fixes the Garden 

of Eden at the Place here affign’d by us, and no 
other. Let us trace all the Defcription. 

And the Lord God planted a garden eaftward inGen. it. 
Eden, Eden, by the Situation of the Places men- * Ge. 
tion’d with it inScripture, and on Account of the 
City Adana upon the River Euphrates, feems to be Steph. By- 
partly in Syria and partly in Mefopotamia; where- 1" eas 
by the Garden in the Zaft Part of Eden, will be ae 
fituate about the North-Weft Bounds of Affyria, — 
according to this Hypothefis. And a river went 
out of Eden, to water the garden: That is, it ran 
partly Eaftward, fince the Garden was planted in 
the Eaft Part of Eden, as we have feen, And 
hence it appears, that originally Zigris and Ev- 

1 phrates, 
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phrates, if then they were two Rivers, were u- 

nited together before they came fo far South as 
Mefopotamia ; ‘and the united Stream direéted its 

Courfe Eafiward through the Northern Part of Me- 
Jopotamia, between the prefent Channels of Eu- 
phrates and Tigris there, and fo went out of Eden 

to water the garden. And from thence it was part- 

ed, and became into four Heads, or Beginnings of 
different Streams. The name of the firft was Pifon, 

* xenophonWhich is ftill preferv’d in that of * Phy/cus, a Ri- 
de Expedit. ver running into Tigris; that was it which com- 
Ort,1.2. paffed the whole land of Havilah, or ran South- 
Weftward, near Syria and Canaan, and after it 

t Vid.F0h. had compafs’d the Countrey belonging to + Ha- 
yea Cis vilab, in the South-West of Arabia deferta, ran in- 
in Gen, tO the Arabian Gulph, and fo into the ancient 
ji.t1. Red Sea. The name of the fecond river was Gibon, 
+ Herodot. which is {till preferv’d in that of + Gyndes, a Ri- 
1.189. ver alfo running into Tigris, that was it which 
compafs'd the whole land of Cu/h, or ran alfo South- 

ward, inclining to the Wes, and after it had 

\| Bochare, Compafs’d the whole Land of Cu, || inthe North- 
Phaleg. West of Arabia Felix and South-West of Arabia 
L4.c.2. Petrea, ran into the fame Gulph and Sea with 
the former. The name of the third river was Hidde- 

kel, or Tigris, whofe Name is preferv’d in that 

famous River which ftill feparates 4/yria from 
Mefopotamia; that was it which went toward the 

East of Afjyria, and therefore was the moft Eaftern 
Branch, which ran Eafiward till it was paft 4/- 

fyria, and then turn’d to the South, and wafh’d 

that Countrey on its Zaffern Borders, as it does 

now on itsWVeffern, and fo pafling on, enter’d the 

great Ocean or Red Sea, by the Per/ian Gulph: 

As did alfo the fourth or principal Branch, which 

ran nearef{t to the prefent Courfe of the moft fa- 

mous of the Rivers of thofe Countries, Eupbras 
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tes, and which therefore has its ancient Name 
preferv’d therein to this Day. 

This Account we fee takes in all the Defcri- 
ption of Mofes, excepting that which belongs to 
the Metals and Minerals of fome of thofe Ante- 
diluvian Countries. But fince the Sediment of 
the Waters of the Deluge has cover’d thofe Coun- 
tries and Mines fo deep, as to take away gene- 
rally the Expectation of our obtaining or exami- 
ning thofe Metals and Minerals, as will hereaf- 
ter appear, I fhall not infift any farther on that 
Matter; but conclude that our prefent Hypotbe/is 
agreeing with all the Characters in Mo/es that 
are capable of being examin’d, and no other Hy- 


porbefis, 1 think, doing fo, feems to afford good. 


Foundation for our Belief that we have not much 
err’d in our Opinion; but that the Garden of E- 
den was fituate about the North-West Bounds of 
Affyria, at the River Tigris and Euphrates, 


V. The Primitive Ecliptick, or its corre- 
{pondent Circle on the Earth, interfected 
the prefent Tropick of Cancer, if not at 
Paradife, yet at leaft at its Meridian. 


Since from the laft Hypothefis but one, it ap~ 
pears that the Primitive Ecliptick was a fix’d 
Circle on the Earth, as well as in the Heavens ; 
and muft both equally divide the prefent Equa- 
tor, and touch the prefent Tropicks; ’tis proper 
to fix, if poffible, the Point of Interfe@tion with 
the Northern Tropick 3 whereby the entire Cir- 
cle may {till be defcrib’d, and its original Situa- 
tion determined. Which is the Attempt of this 
Hypothefis we are now upon; and which I thus 
prove, 

(1.) The 


IZs 
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(1.) The Production of Animals out of the 
Farth and Waters, at or near Paradife, feems to 
have requir’d all the Heat poffible in any Part of 
the Earth; which being to be found only near 
the ancient Ecliptick, confirms the laft mention’d 
Argument, and pleads for that Situation of Pa- 
radife which is here affign’d to 1t. 

(2.) And principally, This Situation is deter- 
min’d by the Coincidence of the Autumnal Equi- 
nox, and the Beginning of the Night or Sun-fet, 
at the Meridian of Paradife. °Tis known that 
at Paradife, or the Place of the Creation of Man, 

Gen. i.5, the Nuy$iueeov, or Natural Day, commenc’d with 
: "3-19 the Sun-fetting, Six a Clock, or coming on of 
33! the Night. °Tis granted alfo, that the Begin- 
ning of the moft ancient Year, (which fhall pre- 
fently be prov’d to have been at the Autumnal 
Equinox) was coincident with the Beginning of 
the World, or of the Mo/aick Creation. Which 
Things compar’d together, do determine the Que- 
{tion we are upon. It being impoffible, on the 
Grounds here fuppos’d, that Sun-fet and the Au- 
tumnal Equinox fhould be coincident to any but 
thofe in the Northern Hemifphere, at the Point 
of Interfeétion of the ancient Ecliptick, and the 
prefent Tropick of Cancer; or fuch as were under 
the fame Meridian with them; as any ordinary 
Aftronomer will foon confefs: Which Argument 
is decretory, and fixes the Place of Paradife to 

the greateft Exactnefs and Satisfaction. 

Corollary 1. Hence a plain Reafon is given, 
why the Days of Creation commenced at Evening ; 
which otherwife is a little firange, It being but a 
neceffary Refult of the Time of the Year, and Re- 
gion of the Earth, when, and where the Creation 
began. 

Coroll. 
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Coroll. 2. 4s alfo why the Jewith Days, e[pecially 
their Sabbath-Days, began at the fame Time ever 
Jince: The Memory of the Days of Creation being Lev. xxiii, 
thereby exaétly preferv'd. pay 
Coroll. 3. 4s alfo why their Civil Years, but 
efpecially their Sabbatical Years, and Years of Fu- 
bilee, (even after their Months were reckon’d from 
the Vernal) begun at the Autumnal Equinox: The 
Memory of the Years of the Creation being thereby 
- alike exatily preferv'’d alfa. 


VI. The Patriarchal, or moft ancient Ante- 
diluvian Year, mention’d in the Scripture, vid.Calvif. 


began at the Autumnal Equinox. Prolegom. 
ae tempore 


; i mundi con- 
The Reafons of this Affertion are thefe enfu- divi, C34, 


ing. 


(1.) The principal Head or Beginning of the 
Fewifh Year in all Ages, was the firft Day of their 
Autumnal Month 777i; and was accordingly ho- 
nour’d with an extraordinary Feftival, the Feaft Deval 
of Trumpets: While the Head or Beginning of 24, 25. 
their facred Year, the firft of Nifan, had no fuch pe ; 
Solemnity annex’d to it: As is known and con-***:!~®- 
fefs’d by all. 

(2.) When God commanded the Fews, on 
their coming out of Egypt, to efteem the Month 
Nifan, the Firft in their Year; it feems plainly 
to imply, that till then it had not been fo efteem’d 
by them. The Words are thefe; The Lord Spake Bxod. xii 
unto Mofes and Aaron in the land of Egypt, faying, 1, 2. 
This Month (thall be) unto you the beginning of 
Months ; it (fhall be) the first Month of the Year 
to you. And this is ftrengthen’d by confidering, “7 
that tho’ we here find an Oviginal of the sh Ka 

car FT 
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Year in the Spring; yet we no where do of the 
civil in Autumn: Which therefore, ’tis very pro- 
bable, was the immemorial Beginning. of the an- 
cient Year long before the Times of Mo/es. 

(3.) Whatever Beginning of the Fewi/h Year 
there might be on other Accounts; ’tis confefs’d 

Lev. xxv. by all, That the Beginning of the Sabbatical 

8,9, 10, Years, and Years of Jubilee, (by which, in all 
Probability, the primary Years of the World were 
commemorated and preferv’d,) was at the Au- 
tumnal Equinox: Which is a very good Argu- 
ment that thofe ancient Years, fo commemo- 
rated and preferv’d, began at the fame Time 
alfo. 

(4.) The Feaft of Ingathering, or of Taber- 
nacles, which was foon after the Autumnal Equi- 

Exo], NOX 18 faid to be in the End, or after the Revo- 
xxii. 16. & tion of the Year: Which is no {mall Confir- 
xxxiv, 22, mation of the Affertion we are now upon. 

(5.) What was alledg’d under the laft Propo- 
fition, is here to be confider’d; That on this Hy-. 
pothefis, a clear Reafon is given of the Night’s 
preceding the Day in the Hiftory of the Crea- 
tion, and ever fince among the Fews; which o- 
therwife is not fo eafily to be accounted for. 

(6.) The Teftimony of the Chaldee Paraphraft, 
(to which Fofepbus does fully agree) is as exprefs 
as poffible, upon 1 Kings viii. 2. where the Words 
are, In the Month Ethanim, which is the feventh 
Month; (viz. as all confefs, from the Vernal 
Equinox) upon which the Paraphrafe is, They 
call’d it of Old the First Month; but now it is the 
Seventh Month: Which may well counterpoife all 
that from fome later Authors can be produc’d to 
the contrary. 

Plut.deYfi- (7.) This is alfo confirm’d by the remarkable. 


hyie é : 
Aan Teftimony of Plutarch; who, fpeaking of the 
D. Day 
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Day of Ofiris or Noah’s going into the Ark, fays 
exprefly that it was the 17 Day of the Month 
Aibyr; in which the Sun paffes through Scorpius 5 
and this Time Mo/és as exprefly calls the ty pia 
Day of the fecond Month; therefore the firft 
Month began when the Sun enter’d into Libra, 
or at the Autumnal Equinox. So that upon the 
whole, I may fairly conclude, notwithftandin 

fome fmall Objections, (which either lofe their 
Force on fuch Principles as are here laid down, 
or will, on other Occafions, be taken off,) that 
the moft Ancient or Patriarchal Year began at 
the Autumnal Equinox. | 


VII. The Original Orbits of the Planets, and 
particularly of the Earth, before the De- 
luge, were perfect Circles, | 


This is in it felf fo eafy and natural an Hypo- 
toefis, that I might very juftly take it for granted, 
and make it a Pofulatum: And in Cafe I could 
prove every Thing to agree to, and receive Light 
trom the fame; and withal account fo 
fent Eccentricity, no Man could fairly charge it 
with being a precarious or unreafonable one. But 
altho” the main Reafons for fuch a Propofition 
are, I confefs, to be taken from the Confequences 
thence to be deriv’d; and the admirable Corre- 
{pondence of them all to ancient Tradition, to 
the Phenomena of ‘the Deluge, and to the Scri- 
pture Accounts relating thereto, as will be vifible 
hereafter; yet there being fome Arguments of a 
different Nature which may render it probable, 
and prepare the Reader for admitting the fame, 
before the Confequences thereof come to be fully 
underftood, I chufe to place this Affertion here, 
herr among 
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among my /Hypothefes; tho’ I do not pretend that 
the Arguments ere to be made ufe of, ought to 
put the fame fo near to Certainty, as its Fellows 
have, I think, Reafon to expect with unprejudic’d 
Readers. But tocome to the Matter it felf: The 
Reafons I would offer, are thefe following. 

(1.) The Defigns and Ufes of Planets feem 
moft properly to require circular Orbits. Now 
in order to give a rational Guefs at the fame De- 
figns and Ufes of Planets, I know no other way 
than that from a Comparifon with the Earth. And 
here, fince we find one of the Planets, and that 
plac’d in the Middle among the reft, to agree 
with the others in every thing of which we have 


any Means of Enquiry ; ’tis but reafonable to fup- 


pofe, that it does fo alfo in thofe, which ’tis im- 
poffible for us, by any other certain way, to be 
affured of. If we obferve a certain Engine in one 
Country, and fee to what Ufe ’tis put, and to 
what End it ferves; and if afterward we fee ano- 
ther, tho’ in a different Country, agreeing to the 
former in all things, as far as we are able to difco- 
ver: tho’ we are not informed of its Defign and 
Ufe, we yet very naturally, and very probably, 
believe that it ferves to the fame Purpofe, and 
‘was intended for the fame End with the former. 
Thus it ought fure to be in the Café before us; 
and by the fame way of reafoning, we may fairly 
conclude to what Uies all the Planets ferve, and 
on what general Defigns Providence makes ufe of 
them, viz. to be the Seats or Habitations of Ani- 
mals, and the Seminaries of fuch Plants and Vege- 
tables as are neceffary or convenient for their Sup- 
port and Suftenance. Which being therefore pro- 
bably fuppos’d of the reft, and certainly known 
of the Earth, I argue, That a circular Orbit, 
being the moft fit and proper for fuch Purpofes, 

may 
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may juftly be prefum’d the original Situation of 
the Planets, and the primary Work of Providence 

in ordering their Courfes. Such Creatures, ra- 
tional, fenfitive, or vegetative, as are fit and dif. 
pos’d for a certain Degree of the Sun’s Heat, are 
very much incommoded by oné much greater, 

or much lefs; and by confequence are peculiarly 
accommodate to a Circular, but by no means to 

an Eccentrical Orbit. And tho? the Inequality 

of the Earth’s Diftance from the Sun, in the dif- 
ferent Points of its Orbit, be fo inconfiderable, 
that we obferve little Effect of it ; yet in fome © 
of the other Orbits, which are much more Ec. Vid. 
centrical, it muft be very fenfible, and have che 
mighty Influence on the Produétions of Nature, Hyporh. xi, 
and the Conftitution of Animals in Planets revol- infra. 
ving therein. And what Reafon can we imagine, 
why the Southern Hemifphere, for inftance, of 

a Planet, by the Situation of the Perihelion near 

its Summer Solftice, fhould be fo different from 

the Northern, in the primary Contrivance of the 
Divine Providence? This feems not fo agreeable 

to the original Regularity and Uniformity of Na- 
ture; nor does it look like the immediate Effeé 

of the Divine Power and Wifdom in the firft 
Frame of the World, when all Things juft coming 

out of the Creator’s Hands, mutt be allow’d' to 
have been perfect in their Kind, and exceeding 
good; when Creatures rational and irrational, of 
the fame Species, Abilities, Faculties and Deme- 
rits, were in common ‘to live upon the feveral 
Parts and Regions of it: and the natural State 
of Things was to be equally fuited to them all, 
and difpos’d impartially among them. : 

_ (2.) The oppofite Pofition and Uf of the Op- 
pofiteSpecies of Bodies in the Comets, feem, by the 
Rule of Contraries, to fuppofe what we have been 

I contending 
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contending for. If indeed we had found a Mix- 
ture of Planets and Comets in the fame Regions 
of the Solar Syftem, and a Confufion of the Orbits 
and Order of both: If we had difcover’d all Spe- 
cies of Ellip/es, with all Degrees of Eccentricity 
from the Circle to the Parabola; the Propofition 
I am upon would be more than precarious, and 
but too difagreeable to the Frame of Nature. But 
fince we find no fuch thing, but the clean con- 


trary; namely, that all the Comets revolve in 


Orbits fo extreamly eccentrical, that fuch Seg- 
ments of them as come within our Obfervation 


~ are almoft parabolical, or of an infinite Degree of | 


Eccentricity; tis not unreafonable to conclude, 
that, likelyenough, the contradiftinét Species of 


‘Bodies, the Planets, originally revolv’d in Orbits 


of no degree of Eccentricity; that is, in perfect 
Circles: The Eccentrical or Elliptick Orbits of 
the one, among other things probably diftin- 
suifhing them from the other; which originally 
moved in Concentrical or Circular ones. 

(3.) This Hypothe/fis is favour’d by the ancient 
Aftronomy; which fo pertinacioufly adher’d to 
the Circular Hypothefis, notwithftanding all its 
Eccentricks, Epicycles, and ftrange Wheel- 
work ;. that it may feem the Effect of ancient 
Tradition, that once the heavenly Motions 
were really Circular. And this is the more re- 


‘markable, becaufe, not only the true Sy{tem of 


the World, but the Conick Seétions, and among | 
them the Liliptick Figure was very anciently 
known and confider’d. By the Introduction of 
which, all the fanciful and uncouth Figments they 
were forc’d upon, might have been wholly fpar’d, 
and an eafy and natural Jdea of the Planetary 
Motions obtain’d, Which, if ever it had been 
ftarted, by its exact Agreement to the sis A 
cou 
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could fcarce ever have been loft; and which yet, 
as far as I know, never came into the Minds of 
Aftronomers till the great Kepler’s Time; who 
firft prov’d the Orbits to be Zilliptick, too plainly 
to be denied, or almoft doubted any longer, 

(4:) The Quantity of the feveral Orbits E¢cen- 
tricity, and the Pofition of their Aphelia, are fo va- 
rious, different, and without any vifible Defign,Or- 
der or Method, fo far as is hitherto difcover’d, that 
the whole looks more like the Refult of Second 
Caufes, in fucceeding Times, than the primary 
Contrivance and Workmanfhip of the Creator 
himfelf. ’Tis indeed poffible that there may be 
Defign and Contrivance in thefe Things, tho’ we 
cannot difcern them; yet feeing we have, on 
the common Grounds, no Reafon to affirm fuch 
a Thing; feeing the equidiftant Situation from 
the Sun would more clearly thew fuch Defign and 
Contrivance; feeing alfo, the original circular 
Motion of the Earth once granted, the Pofition of 
the Earth’s 4phelion, and the Quantity of its Or- 
bit’s Eccentricity, do fo remarkably infer the Di- 
vine Wifdom and Artifice therein, and are won- 
derfully fubfervient to the higheft Purpofes; (by 
the one, the Day of the Year when the Flood 
began; by the other, the Length of the Antedi- 
luvian Year, being nearly determinable: of which 
hereafter ;) ’tis, I think, but fair Reafoning to 
conclude, That that Flypothefis, which does fo 
certainly arcue Art and’ Contrivance, Order and 
Providence, is to be preferr’d to another, which 
feems to infer the clean contrary, or at beft only 
leaves Room for a Poffibility thereof; as ’tis in 
the prefent Cafe. I do by no means queftion, but 
thefe uncertain Ecceutricities and various Pofitiones— 
of the Apbelia of the Planets, with all other fuch 
feemingly anomalous Phenomena of Nature, hap- 
pen’d 
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-pen’d by a particular Providence, and were all (one 


way or other) fitted to the State of each Species of 
Creatures inhabiting the feveral Planets, accord- 
ing as their refpective Behaviours or Circum- 
ftances, in their feveral Generations, requir’d 5 
(of which the fucceeding Theory will be a preg- 
nant Inftance:) But my Meaning 1s this; that 
when every Thing was juft as the Wifdom of — 
God was pleas’d to appoint; when each Crea- 
ture was compleat and perfeét in its Kind, and fo 
fuited to the moft compleat and perfect State of 
external Nature; "tis highly probable that the 
outward World, or every fuch State of external 
Nature, was even, uniform, and regular, and _ 
agreeable to the Neceffities of the whole Body 
of thofe Creatures that were to be plac’d there- 
in; and as properly fuited to all their feveral 
Conveniencies, as was poffible, or reafonable to 
be expected. Such a State, ’tis natural to believe, 
obtain’d through the Univerfe, till fucceeding 
Changes in the Living and Rational, requir’d 
proportionable ones in the Inanimate and Corpo- 
real World. ”Tis moft philofophical, as well as 
moft pious, to afcribe only what. appears wife, 
regular, uniform, and harmonious, to the Firft 
€aufe; (as the main Phenomena of the heaven- 
ly Bodies, their Places and Motions, do, to the 
greateft degree of Wonder and Surprize;) but as 


to fuch Things as may feem of another Nature, to 


attribute them entirely to fubfequent Changes, 
which the mutual Actions of Bodies one upon 
another, fore-ordain’d and adjufted by the Di- 
vine Providence, in various Periods, agreeably 
to the various Exigencies of Creatures, might 


bring to pats. 


(3.) It being evident, that Multitudes of Co- 
mets have. pafs’d through the Planetary Syftem ; 
that 
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that in fuch their Paffage they were fometimes 
capable of caufing; nay, in very long Periods 
mutt certainly, without a Miracle, have caufed 
great Alterations in the fame; and that the Na- 
ture and Quantities of the prefent Eccentricities or 
Anomalies, are no other than what muft be ex- 
pected from fuch Caufes; *tis very reafonable to 
allow thefe Effects to have really happen’d ; and 
that confequently all might be, as I here contend 
it was originally, orderly, and regulars and parti- 
cularly the Planetary Orbits uniform, concentri- 
cal and circular, as I am here concern’d to prove. 
df any one of us fhould obferve that a curious 
Clock, made and kept in Order by an excellent 
Artift, was very notably different from the true 
Time of the Day, and took notice withal of a 
certain Rub or Stoppage, which was very capable 
of caufing that Error in its Motion; he would 
eafily and undoubtedly conclude, that fuch an 
Error was truly occafion’d by that vifible Impe- 
diment; and never defigned at firft, or procur’d 
by the Artift. The Application of which Re- 
femblance is too obvious to need a Comment, 
and naturally enforces what I am now contending 
for. 

(6.) *Tis evident, that all the little Planets 
about Fupiter move in Orbits truly circular, with- 
out any confiderable degree of Eccentricity: On 
which account, the prefent Hypothefis appears to 
be far from contrary to the Frame of Nature ; 
nay, to be no other with regard to the Primary, 
than is, de faéfo, true in this Secondary Syttem ; 
and from that fo remarkable a Parallel, may the 
more eafily be believ’d to have once been the Cafe 
of this alfo. - | 

(7-) Tis evident, “that in cafe the Comets 
Attraction were the Caufe of the Eccentricity 
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of the Planets, they would ufually draw them 
alfo from the Plains of their former Orbits, and 
make them inclin’d or oblique to one another ; 
So that where the Orbits are Eccentrical, tis 
probable, according to the prefent Hypothefis, the 
Plains muft be different, and oblique to each 
other; and where the Orbits are circular, the 
Plains of the feveral Orbits muft be as they were 
at firft, or, in Probability, coincident. Now 
this is really obfervable in the two Syftems laft 
mention’d: The Plains of the circular Orbits 
about upiter being nearly, if not exactly coim- 
cident, and thofe of the Eccentrical ones about 
the Sun being oblique to each other. Which 
Obfervation is no inconfiderable Argument, that 
originally the Planetary Orbits were exactly cir- 
cular; as well as that at the fame time they were 
every one in the fame common Plain, or in Plains 
coincident with one another. Which laft men- 
tion’d Hypotbefis, (to {peak a word or two of that 
by the way) tho’ I look upon it as not unlikely, 
and fuch an one as feveral of the foregoing Ar- 
guments might be apply’d to, and do plead for ; 
yet I fhall not infift farther upon it here ; both 
becaufe the following Theory does not directly 
depend upon it in any Part; and becaufe the 
moving in different Plains does not caufe any ill 
Effeéts, or notable Inconveniencies, in the Syftem 
-of Nature, as we have fhewn the Eccentricity 
does; and fo cannot with the fame Clearnefs and 
Force be urg’d againft its being the original 
Work manthip of God, as I have above difcours’d 
in the other Cafe. Only this I may fay, that 
feeing the Planetary Orbits are ftill almoft 
in the fame Plain; feeing the Comets Paflages 
are capable of cavfing fach little Obliquity ; 
nay, were they originally in the fame Plain, in 
3 1 Length 
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Length of Time, by the foremention’d Attra- 
étion, they muft, without a Miracle, have been 
drawn from their common Planes, and been oblig’d 
to revolve in thofe different from each other, as 
they now do; and feeing withal that Eccentricity 
and Objiquity, as Uniformity of Diftance from the 
Centre, and Coincidence of the Planes, go together 
in the World, as has been juft before noted; this 
Hypothefis of the original Coincidence of the Plane- 
tary Planes, is an Opinion neither improbable, nor 
unphilofophical; and only a d#¢le le/s evident than 
what this Propofition was to prove, viz. That the 
‘primary Orbits of the Planets were perfect Cir- 
cles; but otherwife very much a-kin, and exceed- 
ing correfpondent thereto; they at once receiving 
Light from, aqd affording Light to one another 
mutually, | 


VIII. The Ark refted on one of the Gordyean 
Mountains, which feparate Armenia from 


Mefopotamia and Affyria. 


This is the commonly receiv’d Opinion, from 
which at prefent I fee no Reafon to recede. The 
Arguments ufually urg’d for it, are thus briefly 
reprefented by the learned Cellarwis, in his Geo- L.3. ¢. 11, 
graphia antigua, 

‘© Strabo fays, that the Chain of Mountains which 1, yy. 
‘* ran Eaftward from Cappadocia and Comagena, p. 359. 
‘© are fir called Taurus thefe feparate Sophene, 

‘© and the reft of Armenia, from Mefopotamia 5 
66 tives 5 Popducia doy xaAsos, but fome call them the 
“¢ Gordyean Mountains, The Meaning of which 
«© Pafiage feems to be, that the Gordyean Moun- 
** tains are contiguops to Zaurus, or are a Part 
** of ir; for by this Explication, the receiv’d 

Q3 6¢ Opi- 
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Opinion that the Mountainsof 4rarat,on which 
Noah’s Ark refted, are the Gordyean Moun- © 
tains, is fignally confirm’d ; becaufe Noah, with 
his Sons, defcending from thence, came into 
Mejopotamia, the firft Seat of the Patriarchs [af- 
ter the Flood.] And that Ararat belongs to 
Armenia, is the Opinion and Affirmation of al- 
moft all Antiquity. Not to mention Abydenus 


' and Mega/ibenes, whofe Words Eufebius quotes ; 


Berofus, the Chaldean in Fofephus, fpeaking of 
Senacherib’s paricide Sons, fays, es ¥Agulviav 
amiegy, they fled into Armenia; for which I/aiab 
fays, they fled into the land of Ararat, which 
the Septuagint renders, es ’Agufuiav, agreeably 
to Berofus. The vulgar Interpreter alfo ren- 
ders Gen.vili. 4. Montes Armenia, and 2 Kings 
xix. 3, Terram Armeniorum. So Alcimus Avix 
tus, Armenia celfis inftabat.montibus Arca. 

** Let us next enquire in what Part of Arme- 
nia this Mountain is, whereon the Ark refted. 
St. Ferom fays, Ararat is a Champaign Country 
in Armenia, thro’ which Araxes runs, being 
very fruitful, and at the foot of Mount Taurus, 
which extends it felf thither. I approve not of 
his placing the Courfe of Araxes under Mount 
Taurus, fince they are at a great Diftance from 
each other: But I allow what he {ays after- 
wards, that the Ark was carried to the highest 


+ Parts of Mount Taurus. . All Armenia is ra- 


ther the fame with Ararat; or, if a Part of 
Armenia, then the Southern Part, which lies 
under Mount Zaurus, from which the River 
Araxes is far diftant, according to Strabo, Pliny, 
and Ptolemy. By the Mountains of 4rarat, ve- 
ry many underftand the Gordyegu Mountains, 
which either are a Part of Taurus, or adjoining 
to it. Berofus, {peaking of the Deluge, ae 
4 &¢ re) 
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“¢ of thofe few that were preferved in the Ark, Apud Jo- 
fays, Aye.) Ww 13 waols tv Aguila woos TH bea F soph. Aid 
“¢ Togduciwv txs pio@ zt) eves. Tis reported, that a dehy 
“¢ Part of that Veffel [the Ark] is yet to be feen on 
<¢ the Mountains of the Gordyeans. And in the 
<¢ Targum of Onkelos upon Gen. viii. 4. the Moun- 
«¢ tains of Ararat are render’d the Mountains of 
<¢ Kardu in the Chaldee; and the other Zargum, 
<¢ which goes under the Name of Fonathan, calls 
ss them the Mountains of Kadrun, by a Metathefis, 
*¢ except there has been a Miftake in the Tran- 
‘¢ foribers. Thus alfo Epiphanius, tri % ro ActLave Here. 
$6 oS 7 Nae aAcovaxG dems) ty tH F Kogduéwy Xvili. ex- 
© yen, The Reliques of Noah’s Ark are fhewn in ™™- 
“< the Country of the Cordyeans, even at this Day. 
«¢ And Elmacinus, the Arabian, {peaking of He- Hitt. Sara- 
‘<< racius, fays, He afcended up into the MountainS™ * 
‘© Cordi, and there faw the Place of {Noah’s] Ark. 
«¢ And fo much may fuffice for the Mountains of 
‘© Ararat, and the Place where the Ark refted. 
«© Bochart, in the 1° Book and 3¢ Chapter of 
his Geographia Sacra, has more to the fame 
Purpofe. 

To thefe I fhall add two other Arguments. 
(1.) The Ark refted upon that Mountain which 
then was the higheft in the World: But thofe 
Mountains which lye on the North of Affria 
(that is, the Gordyean Mountains), are now the 
higheft in the whole World, as + Theodoret 
and * Haitho the Armenian report; but were 


a A 
ao on 


+ Theodoret. in Efai. xiv. 13. "Op@ ouaw % rtve7 
Boppabey “Aosvesuy om Madu, 30 s8tav, te Devbsea dia orca 
On, wevrav TW 1h F oinentvdn sev vrprrsratoy. | 

* In Armenia eft altior mons quam fit in toro orbe ter- 
rarum, qui Arath vulgariter nuncupatur; & in cacumine il- 
lius montis arca Nohx poft diluvium primo fedit. Et licet 


Q4 more 
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more certainly fo at the Deluge, as will be here- 
after prov’d, whatever Pretence any other may 
at prefent make. All therefare J am here to make 
out is, that the Ark muft have refted on the 
higheft Mountain in the World; which is eafily 
done: For the Waters covering the Tops of all 
the higheft Hills on the Face of the Earth 15 Cu- 
bits, or about 27 Feet; and yet the Ark refting, 
the very firft Day of the Abatement of the Wa- 
ters, above two Months before the Tops of the 
other Mountains were feen (as will be prov’d 
hereafter :) *tis evident, that the Ark refted on 
the higheft Hill in the World at that Time, and 
therefore refted on the Gordyean Mountains, which 
(as the forenam’d Authors fay) are ftill the higheft 
in the whole World. 
(2.) *Tis faid, Gen. xi. 2. that the firft Re- 
oval of the Fathers after the Flood towards the 
Land of Shinar, was Mikkedem, Eaftward. For 
tho’ moft Tranflators render it from the Eaf, 
T yet I rather fuppofe that the true Meaning is 
tcwards the Eaf, or Eaftward; fince Mikkedem, in 
Scripture, is always ufed in this latter Senfe, and 
never in the former. And particularly, in Gen. 
Mul. 11. “tis joined in this Senfe with the fame 
Verb, as in the Place before us. And Lot journeyed 
Eafiward, &c. For that he journeyed not from 
the East, appgets trom this very Chapter; where 


propter abundantiam nivium, qux femper in illo monte re- 
periunsir tam hyeme quam zxftate, nemo valet afcendere 
xnontem illum; femper tamen apparet in ejus cacumine quod- 
dam nigrum, quod ab hominibus dicitur effe arca. Hiffor. 
Oriental. c. 9. 


f See Gen. 1.8. e& iti 24. & xii. 8. & xiii.’r1. Numb. 
BXxiv. i. Joth. yii.2. Judg. viii. ax. La. ix. 12, Eaek. 
He 23. Johtiv.gv Zech. xi. 4. 
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we find his Road lay from Bethel and Hai, in the 
Tribe of Benjamin, towards the Plains of Sodom ; 
and fo he travelled South-Ea. And if the Ark 
refted on the Mountains between Me/opotamia and 
Armenia, the Journeying of the firft Patriarchs af- 
ter the Flood, from thence to the Land of Shinar, 
was towards the South-Ea# alfo, 


Scholium. In this Place, I cannot but propofe a 
Conjecture I have for fome Time had in my Mind 
about the Peopling of China; which I think may 
deferve to be confider’d; and °tis this; that the 
Chinefe are the Offspring of Noah himfelf after the 
Flood, and not deriv’d from any of his other Po- 
fterity, Shem, Ham, or Japhet, as the Inhabitants 
of the reft of the World are. This Conjecture 
depends on the following Reafons, 


I. The Account of the Pofterity of Shem, Ham, 
and aphet, and of their Difperfion, gives no 
Hint of any that went fo far Eas as China, as J 
think ‘is plain from the beft Expofitions of the 


10" of Genefis, where that Matter is chiefly 


treated of. . 


IH. Since the Difperfion of the Pofterity of Shen, 
Ham, and Fapha, appears to have begun about Ba- 
bylon ; a Country fo remote as China could not be {o 
foon teach’d and peopled, as the prodigious Num- 
bers of its Inhabitants at prefent fhew it to have 
been. The neareft Regions muft have been farft 
and moft fully peopled ; and the remoter not till 
Men were increas’d fufficiently to require new 
Habitations ; and accordingly, it has happen’d 
in the Countries of Exrope, Africa, and the W- 
ftern Parts of Afia; to which, I fuppofe, the Di- 


{perfion begun at Babel is confin’d, But this is 4 
i ; fu ffir 
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Gen. 1x, 


39. 


Vide Syn- 
cel. p. 30, 
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fufficient Proof, that fo very large and prodigioufly 
populous a Country as China, could not be of fo 
late an Original, as it muft be in cafe the Chinefe 
are deriv’d from this Difperfion. 


III. The facred Hiftory, foon after the Flood, 
confines it felf within the then known World: 
(which, I think, did not include China, no more 
than America, and which is ftyl’d the whole Earth 
very often in Scripture) and at the fame Time fays 
not a word of the great Father of the whole Race 
of Mankind, Noah, excepting the Number of Years 
he liv’d. Now this is, I think, a kind of Intima- 
tion, that Noah had no Share in the AGtions rela- 
ted in the facred Hiftory;-and fo, by a fair Con- 
fequence, was probably plac’d in China, a Region 
out of the Compafs of the then known World. 


IV. This Argument appears the more proba- 
ble, becaufe the Scripture tells us, as we have 
now feen, that all Mankind journeyed Eafiward 
after the Flood. And tho’ the Pofterity of Shem, 
Ham and Faphet, ftopt in the Land of Shinar, and 
there undertook to build a City, and a Tower ; 
yet tis probable that Noah himfelf, together with 
his Wife and his young Pofdiluvian Pofterity, 
would not join with the reft of the World in that 
Undertaking, (which appears to be difpleafing 
to God, fince he miraculoufly defeated their En-. 
terprizes,) but proceeded ftill in their Journey 
Haftward, till they came into Chixa. 


V. This is farther confirm’d by the ancient 
Chaldean Tradition concerning the Deluge, which 
informs us, that Xifithrus (fo Noah is there 
call’d ) coming out of the Ark after the Deluge, 
with his Wife and Daughter, and the Pilot e 

the 
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the Ark, offer’d Sacrifice to God; and then both 
he and they difappear’d, and were never feen 
again: And that afterward Xij/iithrus’s Sons jour- 
neyed towards Babylonia, and built Babylon, and 
feveral other Cities. 


VI. The Chinefe Language and Writing are 
fo entirely different from thofe with us, which 
the Confufion at Babel introduc’d, and are at 
fo vaft a Diftance from them, that I think they 
cannot well be deriv’d from thence, nor from 
any of thofe Patriarchs whofe Pofterity was there 
divided into the feveral Parts of the World. All 
our Languages confift of Words and Syllables, 
made by a few Letters: which is wholly different 
from the way of expreffing entire Sounds, and 
of varying the Senfe by Tones or Accents among 
the Chinefe. All which Circumftances perfuade 
me, that their Original is different from ours: 
And that as we are the Offspring of Shem, Ham 
and Faphet, whofe Sons were fcatter’d from Ba- 
bel ; fo are they of Noah, who was no way inte- 
refted in that Difperfion, or in thofe Languages 
which are deriv’d therefrom. mah | 


VII. The learned Sciences feem to have been 
anciently much better known in China, than in 
thefe Parts of the World: Their Government 
and Conftitution much firmer, and more lafting 
than Ours: Their moft ancient Hiftories more 
authentick and certain than Ours; (excepting 
thofe of more than bare human Original.) All 
which Things make one ready to imagine, that 
as, *tis probable, Noah might be much more 
wife and learned than any of his Sons; fo all 
thofe Settlements, Laws and Traditions, which 
are deriv’d from him, are remarkable Ais 

¥ an 
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and Teftimonies of the fame: And therefore 
that in China (where thefe Effects and Tefti- 
‘monies chiefly appear) all thofe Prerogatives are 
owing to Noah, their original Founder, and no 
other. 


VIIT. There are fome Reafons to believe, that 
the Chinefe mean no other by their firft Mo- 
narch Fohi, than Noah himfelf. For, 1. The 
Beginning of their Hiftory with the Reign of 

Short View Fohi, will, if the fecond and third Families of 
of theChro- their Kings were collateral, (as I have elfewhere 
nol. of the fhown they were) be coincident, even from the 
Ou Te Febrew, which, about the 235% Y fi 
pbectes : : a5". Year after 
Gen. ix. the Deluge, and confequently the End of Fe- 
28. hi’s Reign will be coincident with the Time of 
Martinz Noab’s Death. 2. The Chinefe Hittories fay, 
Hift. Sixic. that Fobi had ho Father; which agrees well 
P21. enough with Noab, becaufe the Memory of his 
Father might be loft in the Deluge, or they 
could trace his Genealogy no higher, and fo 
Occafion was given to this Fable, that he had no 
Ibid. | Father atall. 3. The fame Hiftories affirm, that 
; Fobi?s Mother conceiv’d him as fhe was encom- 
pafs’d with a Rainbow; which feems an imper- 
Gen. ix. feet Tradition concerning the firft Appearance of 
12—17. the Rainbow to Noab after the Flood. 4. The 
Character ‘and Circumftances, and Appellation 
of Fohi among the Chinefe, agrees exactly with 
Memoirs What the Scriptures affirm pf Noah. obi, fays 
of China, Lie Compte, the first Emperor of China, carefully 
Pic, bred up feven Sorts of Creatures, which he ufed 
plet’sCon- % facrifice to. the fupreme Spirit of Heaven and 
fucius Earth. For this Reafon, fome call him Paohi, 
Prowm. that is, Oblation, Noab, fays Mojes, took into 
Ayghg the Ark of every clean beast by fevens, the Male 
Den VEs and bis Female, And after the Flood, Noeab 
ai) Dd 9. ; oF * 
builded 
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builded anyAltar unto the Lord, and took of every Gen. viii. 
clean beaS and every clean fowl, and offer’d burut-?°- 
offerings on the Altar. 5. The Chinefe Hittories Marsinius 
affirm, that Fobi fettled in the Province of Xen/i, #4 prius. 
which ts the moft North-West Province of China, zi aie 
é ‘ plet Cro. 

as was natural to expect if he journeyed from the jo), in Fos 
Ark, or from Mefopotamia. From all which Ar- his 
guments, I think it very probable, that Fodi, 
the Founder of the Chinefe Monarchy, was the 
fame Perfon with Noah in the Scripture, and 
confequently, that the Chinefe are the Offspring 
of Noah. 

IX. All this will be further confirm’d, when 
we fhall have fhewn hereafter, that the Current 
of the Waters of the Deluge would- carry the 
Ark a long way from Ea to Weft, and that 
China lies juft East from the Gordyean Moun- 
tains; fo that Noah, before the Flood, muft have 
liv’d in thofe Ea/tern Parts, and probably in: no 
other than China it felf. Since therefore ’tis fo 
likely, that Noab liv’d in China before the Deluge, 
*tis no wonder that he return’d to China again, 
and re-peopled the fame with his own Offspring 
born after the Deluge; and that from this Diffe- 
rence in Original proceeds all that Difference in 
other Things, which is fo remarkable, (if com- 
par’d with the reft of the World) in that ancient, 
numeroys and learned Nation. 


X. The 
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X. The Deluge began, according tp the mo- 
dern Hebrew Chronology, on the 17% Day 
of the 2¢ Month from the Autumnal Equi- 
nox, (or on the 28 of Nov. in the Fulian 
Style, extended backward) in the 2365‘ 
Year of the Fu/tan Period, and in the 2349 
Year before the Chriftian 4éra. 


4 Chronological Canon. 

I. From the Beginning of the Mo-) Y. M. 

faick Creation, till the ‘Sct re 

Equinox next after the Creation : 
of Adam 


IT. From the Autumnal Equinox next 
1656 


after the Creation of Adam, till the 
Autumnal Equinox in the Year of 
the Deluge ———- —___ 


III. From the Autumnal Equinox a 
42 


the Year of the Deluge, till the De- 

parture of Abraham out of Haran -- 

IV. From Abrabam’s Departure out 
of Haran, till the Exodus of the$ 43 

Children of J/rael out of Egypt — 

V. From the Exodus of the heFour’ 
479 


7. Of 
Oo 


of I/rael out of Egypt, till the Foun- 
dation of Solomon’s Temple 
VI. From the Foundation of Solomon’s 
Temple, till its Conflagration —§ 474 3 
VII. From the Conflagration of So- 
‘ 586 


lomon’s Temple, till the Beginning 6 
of the Chriftian 4ra 
VIII. From the Beginning of theChri- : 
ftian.4ra,til] O4.11. this Year 173 st 1735 = 
Sum of all S745 2 


From the 1* Day of the Deluge, till the 28> of 
November, this very Year, 1736, — 4084 fe) 
For @ 
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For the Proof of the fevera] Parts or Periods 
of this Canon, I mutt refer my Reader to my 
Short View of the C bronology of the Old Tefta- 
ment. Only I muft add a Word or two con- 
cerning the 3° and 7" Periods; the former 
being a Year more, and the latter a Year lef 
than I had before ftated them. 1. Whereas the Vid. Shore 
Scripture reckons 427 Years from the Flood 2) Ve ht A 
Abraham's Departure out of Haran, about the 40, 41. 
Vernal Equinox; I, in my Book, computed thefe 
Years from the Vernal Equinox in the Year of the 
Deluge, but now fee Reafon to compute them 
from the Vernal Equinox following , fince this Gen. viii. 
latter was but four Months after the End of the 14, 15, 
Flood, or Coming out of the Ark, whereas thes" bis 
former Vernal Equinox was eight Months before as 
the Flood ended. 2. Iallowed 587 Years and four 
Months, for the Period from the Conflagration 
of Solomon’s Temple, till the Beginning of the 
Chriftian Ara; but now I ftate it at 586 Years, 
and four Months. For having, fince the Publifhing 
of my Chronology, difcover’d, that according to 
the true and genuine Method of the Canon, the 
Regions therein mention’d, begin a Year later 
than according to the Method which I followed 
in my Book; I am thereupon obliged, in con- 
necting the facred Chronology with the prophane, 
to fix the Conflagration of Solomon's Temple a 
Year later, whereby the Period from thence to 
the Chriftian_ Ara, becomes a Year Jefs than I had 
at firft ftated it: But the whole Sum, by the equal 
Addition and Subftraction, is {till the fame that it 
was before, 
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Short View, 
D. 14. 


N.B. The fame Deluge began, according to 
the truer Chronology, from the Samaritan Pen- 


tateuch,, 
£ 
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/ tateuch, ofephus’s ancient Hebrew, and the 
LXXII. ancient Greek Copies, on the fame 17" 
Day of the 2* Month from the Autumnal Equi- 
nox, (or on December the 2°, in the Fulian Style 
extended backward ;) in the 1788" Year of the 
Fulian Period, and in the 2926” Year before the 
Chriftian 47a. 

This has been proved, at leaft within a very 
few Years, in My Effay towards reftoring the true 
Text of thé Old Teftament, lately publifh’d, un- 
der Prop. XI, to which I muft refer the 
Reader. 


N. B. Before the Reader proceed to the next 
Hypothefis, he is to obferve that it is not of my 
Compofure; but is a fhort tho’ excellent Differ- 
tation of my Learned Friend Mr. Richard Allin, 
Fellow of Sidney-College; with which, at my 
Defire, he has been pleas’d to permit me to en- 
rich the later Editions of my Theory. 


XI. The moft ancient Cvi/ Year in moft 
Parts of the World after the Deluge; and 
alfo the Tropical Solar and Lunar Year be- 
fore the Deluge, contain’d juft 12 Months 
of 30 Days apiece, or 360 Days in the 
whole. 


First, 1 fhall endeavour to prove, that the moft 
Antient Year in Civil Ufe almoft throughout the 
World, for feveral Ages after the Deluge, con- 
tain’d exactly 360 Days, or 12 Months of 30 
Days apiece. Secondly, That before the Deluge, 
not only the C7vil Year, but alfo the Zropical So- 

ss lar 
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lar Year, wherein the Sun paffes through the E- 
cliptick, to the fame Point from whence it be- 
gan; and likewife the Lunar Year, confifting of 
12 Synodical Months, each from New-Moon to 
New-Moon, or from Full-Moon to Full-Moon, 
were feverally juft 360 Days long ; and confe- 
quently, that the Luar Month was exa@ly 30 
Days. | 


And, First, Iam to prove, that the moft an- 
cient Civil Year and Month were of this Length, 
in moft Places, after the Deluge. ; 

(1.) This appears by that Teflimony mention- 
ed in Georgins Syncellus, * which informs us, that 
the additional five Days, even amoneft the F- 
&yptians, one of the moft ancient and learned 
Nations in the World, were: not originally ad- 
ded to the 360 Days, or 12 Months of 30 Days 
apiece, of which their Year confifted, but were 
introduc’d about a thoufand Years after ‘the De- Vid. Mar. 
luge: So that till that Time, their ancient Year 2™- Se- 


. 1. X. 
appears to have been no more than 360 Days. wie Anni 


. har ya Reformatio, 
(2.) This Argument, from the latter Intro- 
duction of the five additional Days. receives 
fome Confirmation from the Place they always 
poffefs’d in the Year, even after they were intro- 
duced in the Egyptian, and thence in the Nabo- 
naffarean Form; which was at the End of the 
whole Year, as jutegs trayéulvou, additional or fite 
[neces 
* Syncel. pag. 123. Ovr@ [Afeth, few Aflis, Rex] aegce 
Sune TW coset! teas é toraryouyes, ro tx) cu 7B, as Pacis 
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perabundant Days. Which Manner of adding them. 
at the Year’s End, feems naturally to imply, that 
the feveral Months had been fo long ‘tated. at 
30 Days apiece, and fo the whole Year at juft 
360 Days, that they could not.think fit,to alter 
them, but only ventur’d to add five Days at the 
End of the Year; which. indeed were fcarce ac- 
counted a Part of it: Still implying and fuppo- 
fing, that the ancient and ftated Year was made 
up of 12 Months of 30 Days apiece, or of 360 
Days in the whole, and no more. 


(3.) And what is but conjeétur’d at in the laft 
Argument, is particularly afferted in a famous 
Tradition in” Plutarch, trom whence it appears, 
that the ancient Egyptian Year was no more than 
360. Days; and that the five Epagomene were not 
look’d upon. as proper Parts either of: the Year, 
or of any of its Months,.,but as Days belonging 
to the Nativities of five feveral Egyptian Deities, 
who,..as this prefent Piece of Mythology fup- 
pofes,, were to be. born neither in any Year, nor in 
any Month, and that thereupon, thefe five Days 


were added to the ancient Year ; which therefore, 
~ before this. Addition was made, contained no more 


than 360 Days. | 


(4.) That the moft ancient. Chaldean ‘or Ba: 
bylonian Year was juft 360 Days, appears by 


> Plutarch. de Ifide & Ofiride, Operum Moral. p. 355. 
Tis “Peas Gact, xevpa rS-Kesvw cul wonunc, cache Swor éa- 
egrack FHA airy, mite prvi, pyre corns rexel’ igavG 
°F “Eqplo S Ocs cuverday, era woszave wirix megs @ 
Deaglu, Capers MW Qurwv txnadse © Eedounnosdv, ex way- 
Tov iptegs wire cuverbery, x reas EEnxoG x TeKanorians 
emeyesr, cs Oewy oucbaius wyuct. 


that 
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that Number of Furlongs for the Compafs of 
the Walls of Babylon, which, as ‘ Q, Curtius and 
“ Tzetzes affirm, were built in a Year, a Fur: 
Jong each Day. For tho’* fome, who wrote 
about the Time of Alexander the Great, and feem 
to have known either that the Solar Year was 
about 365 Days long, or that the Aftronomical 
Year at Babylon it felf was of that Length, do 
fay, that the Compafs of the Walls was 365 Fur- 
longs; yet * Crefias, who wrote before that Time, 
in the Reign of Artaxerxes Memor, fays, with 
greater * Probability, that the Number of Fur- 
longs was but 360. And fince even thofe later 
Writers:add, | that Babylon was as many Furlongs 
in Compafs, as there were Days in the Year; °tis 
more than probable, that they erroneoufly con- 
cluded from thence, that becaufe the Tropical 
Year (or the Aftronomical Year of Nabonafar) 


© Q. Curt. lib. 5. cap. 1. Singulorum ftadiorum ‘ftru@ue 
ram~fingulis diebus perfectam efle, memorfe ptoditum 
eft. 

4 Tzetz. Chil. ix. ¥ 563. De Babylone, 

_ "Bxtice todrhe 4 cvvowrd 1) move. 

- © Diodor.:Sice lib. 2, pag. 68. Meesbdace mm ze¥y~G TH 
wean [Babyloni] .sad¥wv Tepeenoriuy ekyxor&e, —— ws Pnor 
Krnoias 0 Kyids@e" ais } Kaa taex@, 6.7 Use egy per “AAkety- 
dex DlgFotylwv eg thd Asian cies avevegr Lor, Tessnoriay eff- 
x07 Ge > arbyJe* © wegriSiacw, ors F Lowy HWEUY 4S T CULoW Toy 
Soar, Eiroragon F toow cerduy a sadtav rasyouer, Vide 


& Tzetz. Chil. ix, 9568, ee. . 
F Tzetz. Chilix, ¥ 579, ee 
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had 365 Days in it, therefore Babylon was 365 
Furlongs in Compafs. Thus then we fee the 
Teftimonies of feveral Authors, that the Walls 
of Babylon were as many Furlongs in Compafs as 
there were Days in the Year; and that the oldeft 
and beft Teftimony afferts, that they were 360 
Furlongs in Compafs: Wherefore it muft be 
concluded highly probable at leaft, that the moft 
ancient Babylonian Year was exactly 360 Days 
long. 


(5.) All this is more fully confirm’d by a 
contemporary Author, the Prophet Daniel, who 
liv’d and wrote in Babylon in the Reign of Ne- 
buchadnezzar ®*, who built thofe Walls. For 
Daniel, by his Time, Times and a half, or three 
Years and a half, as we are fure from St. Fobn’s 
Expofition of them, means 1260 Days; and con- 
fequently by a fingle Time, or one Year, means 
no more than 360 Days; according to the ufual 
moh er of the Age and Nation in which 

e liv’d. 


(6.) We find alfo feveral Footfteps and Re- 
mains of this old Year in the Medo-Perfian Mo- 
narchy, which fubdu’d the Babylonian. As in the 
360 Channels, which Cyrus cut, to make the Ri- 
ver Gyndes fordable for his Army, when he went 
on his Expedition againft Babylon: And (if Fof- 


Antiq. X- bys be not miftaken) in the 360 Satrape, which 


12. p.352. 
C. , 


Darius fet over fo many Provinces of his Em- 


& Vide Berof. apud Jofeph. Antiq. x. 11. p. 349. F. G, 
Et Abyden. apud Eufeb. Prepar. ix. 41. p. 457. C. Et 
Dan. iv..30, : 


pire. 
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pire. Thus alfo the facred Hiftorian affures us, 

that King Abafuerus made a feast unto all his Prin- E&th.i. 3, 
ces and bis fervants many days, even 180 days; 1. ¢. + 

a juft Half-year’s Feaft, that Number being ex- 

actly half 360. Thus alfo the Periodus Mago-Emend. 
rum, mention’d by Scaliger, was 360,000 Years, !!- P-19- 
i. e. Days, or a juft Millenninm. In all which In- 

ftances, a plain Reference is had to the Year of 

360 Days, then in ufe. 


(7.) That the Perftan Year contain’d but 360 
Days, is ftill more evident from the Teftimonies 
of ' Plutarch and‘ Q, Curtius; who athrm, 
that the Number of the Royal Concubines to 
more than one of the Perfian Kings, was jutft 
360. And we know both from Scripture and Efh. ii. 
* Heredotus, that they went in conitant Courfes'?—'5 
to their Kings. And fince their Number an- 
{wers fo exactly to the Days in the ancient Year, 
according to the other Teftimonies: Since alfo 
a Year is fo natural and obvious a Length for 
one of thofe Courfes; nay, fince Diodorus Sicu- 
lus * directly affirms, that the Royal Concubines 
were juft as many as the Days of the Year; 
*tis plain, the Perfian Year had juft 360 Days. 
Nay, even in much later Times, we find in the vid. wal- 
Arabick Hittorians, that Ard/bir Ebn Babec, who oh Opus 


rithmet. 
Guat. 


h Plutarch. in Artaxer, Vitarum, pag.102z5. “E&yxoG 3 9 
Tehanrcron wacereie xaR@d AlaPégucas waRaxides. 

i 9. Curt. lib. 6. cap. 6. Pellices 360, totidem quot Da- 
ri fuerant, Regiam implebant. 

K Herodot, iii. 69. Ev aviregra my) Oy yuvaines Corrévcr 
701s Négongs. 

! Diodor. Sicul. lib. 17. p- 603. Tas warrArnioa: opolws 
mS Aacein aeuiyt, TF fe aerduo sous con bAdrles MW i + 
Chiou Try meee. 
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was King of Perfia in the third Century of 
Chriftianity, was the Author of the Play which 
~we call Yables: In which he appointed twelve 
Houfes, or Areole, to correfpond to the twelve 
Months of the Year, and thirty Calculi or Table- 
men, to anfwer to fo many Days in every Month, 
AL plain Inftance (if not of the then prefent 
Length of the Perfian Year and Months, yet at 
Jeaft) of the Tradition they ftill retain’d, that 
originally the Perfian Year was juft 360 Days, con- 
taining twelve Months of thirty Days apiece. 


(8.) There is alfo no fmall Probability, that the 
moft ancient Year of the Mexicans in North- Ame- 
rica (who feem to have had their Original from 
fome of the Ea/tern Nations) was alfo exaétly 360 

natural Days. This People (as Fofeph Acofta, amongtt 
and Moral others, informs us) ‘* divided their Year into 
cone @ « Months, to [each of] which they gave 20 
1.6. c.2. © Days, wherein the 360 Days are accomplifbed, 
: “* not comprekending in any of thefe Months the 
‘© 5 Days that remain and make the Year perfett, 

‘ But they did reckon them apart at the End of the 
“© Year, and called them Days of Nothing: During 
‘* which, the People did not any thing; neither went 
<¢ they to their Temples, but occupied themfelves 
‘* only in vifiting one another, and fo fpent the 
*¢ Time. The Sacrificers of the Temple did like- 
“© wife ceafe their Sacrifices.’? Since then the 
Mexicans, even till thefe later Times, efteem’d 
as nothing thofe 5 Days, that were added to the 
other 360 at the End of the Year, and accord- 
ingly fpent them in mere Idlenefs; ’tis very 
probable they did this, to fignify, that thofe ad- 
ditional Days were not to be look’d upon as 
any real Part of the Year, as they certainly were 
‘ not 


a 
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not of any of its Months: Or, -at leaft, to figni- 
fy, that they did wot originally belong to the Year, 
but were added to it in later Times, to make it 
more agreeable to the Solar Year. And if fo, it 
mutt be allow’d, that the primitive Year of the Me- 
xicans contain’d juft 360 Days, and no more. 


(g.), The only Year among the ancient Greeks, 
and the Nations defcended- from them, that can 
come in Competition with this Year of 360 
Days, is the Tropical Year, or a Year made 
very nearly equal to the Tropical by Cycles of 
Years, or proper Intercalations of Months or 
-Daysiin certain revolving Periods.. And that this 
Year was-not originally in civil Ufe amongft ’em, 
appears very probable from. the moft, ancient 
Manner of determining the Seafons of the Years 
which-was not done ‘by the Names of the Months 


i) qt 


and Days of the civil Year, but by the helia- — 


cal Rifing and Setting of the fix’d Stars, as is — 


well known to all that are converfant inthe old 
Poetry and Aftronomy. Now if the Tropical 
Year, or a Year made equivalent to it by pro- 
per Intercalations had been the civil, Year; it 
can hardly be imagin’d, that the eafy and ob- 
vious Method of reckoning the Seafons by -the 
‘Months and Days of the civil Year fhould be 
entirely neglected; and fo odd and. troublefome 
a Method as that of fixing them by the heliacal 
Rifing and Setting of the fix’d Stars, fhould be 
entertain’d in its ftead. And in Confirmation’of 
this Reafoning, ™ Diogenes Laertius fays, that 


m™ Diog. Laert. i. 27. in vita Thaletis. Tas re aems 2 
Hots Dauciv:ambziy Eve, % es TeAanoring eEnnorG wéyle 
4 - 
peas Ose Abi. 
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Thales the Milefian, was the firft of all the Greeks 
who difcover’d the Length of the four Seafons 
of the Year, and that the Tropical Year was 365 
Days in Length. And tho’ Solon is faid to have 
made the Month conformable to the Motion of 
the Moon at Athens; yet even he himfelf was 
utterly ignorant of the Tropical Year, if he real- 
Jy had that Difcourfe with Cre/us King of Ly- 
dia, which " Herodotus relates he had. For he 
there fuppofes, that if the Year of 360 Days had 
an embolimary Month of 30 Days added to it 
every other Year, it would thereby become equal 
to the Tropical Year. Whereby “tis plain, he 
took the Tropical Year to be 375 Days long, 
which is above g Days and 18 Hours more than 
the Truth. Wherefore I think it may be concluded, 
that till after the Time of Solon, (or if this Dif- 
courfe with Cra/us be feign’d by Herodotus un- 
der Solon’s Name, then even till Herodotus’s 
Time, which is above 100 Years later, the an- 
cient Greeks were generally ignorant of the true 
Length of the Tropical Year; and confequently, 
the moft ancient Grecian Year was not equal to 
the Tropical. And if fo, the following ancient 
Teftimonies will be undoubted Evidence, that it 
was of no other Length than 360 Days. 

(10.) That the ancient Year of Greece, Lydia,’ 
and the Grecian Colonies in Afia, was jult 360 
Days, appears from feveral Teftimonies, There 


® Herodot. i. 32. "Es p> ECO omy x00 Ge Crew S097 ea Sw9s y= 
Seam DB 09siInpr. Otros for'les crrcwrot EGDomy xov ee, araeger ov 
auiegs Algxortas % Bevlaxigirias x dicpvesac, tuboartae prvas 
yon Swope. “Bs > dx Seated th reeqy ami paxegtsegy viveak, 
iva 3 aa weg cup aavwes Doe gu phy as és 7 Ovo, pres ze 
DAE ta ildousuovja Pree of euCoriuor yin) resdnor'le wile, 
ypigns 3 0 TH prdy tera, xirvas Weite nov le. 
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is a clear Intimation of this in the 360 Gods, 
which (as Fujtin ° Martyr affures us) that moft 
ancient Poet and Philofopher, Orpheus, intro- 
duc’d one, it feems, for every Day in the Year. 
The fame Thing may be concluded from the be- 
fore-cited Teftimony of Herodotus, (of Halicar- 
naffus, a Grecian City in Afia) who introduces 
Solon difcourfing with Crajus, King of Lydia; 
where he fays, that 70 Years (viz. either Afatick 
Years, even till Herodotus’s Time, or at leaft Lydi- 
an Years in the Time of Crafus) contain’d 25,200 
Days: From whence it follows, that a fingle 
Year, at the fame Time, contain’d juft 360 Days. 
This is alfo prov’d from the Riddle of ° Cleo- 
bulus, Tyrant of Lindus, a City of Rhodes. There 
is, fays he, one Father who has 12 Children, and 
each of thefe bas 60 Daughters, 30 of them white, 
and 30 of them black; all of them being immortal, 
and yet mortal continually. By which all agree, 
that the Year is meant with its 12 Months, and 
each of their 30 Days and 30 Nights. Thus 
alfo 1 Hippocrates (of the Ifland Cos, in the E- 
gean Sea) affirms, that 7 Years contain 360 Weeks, 
and fo one Year 360 Days: And alfo that feven 


° Juftin, Martyr de Monar. Dei, p. 104. Edit. Parif. ‘o2- 
Qs, 6 Bapuckyuv THs Tesanocize eLynovla Oexe, cv me Ala 
Sixens imyeatodiw BiGrw, &c. Vide & Theoph. ad Autol. 
1. 3. fub initio. . 
P Diog. Laert. i. 91. in vita Cleobuli. ge) 3° ars cy 
T0is TlauQiane var9mvxpaor wm anvil ace ToOloe, 
Eis 6 Burke, OA ES 5 Ovadena® - 4 % exis 
Tlasdes ots TEepernoylee, Aldvdina a&d@ Exuo os’ 
Ai  Acuuon taow dG, af O core peAGAl oe 
"Abecvaro 5 7° Furas, trotbwy Sucw doracas. 

"Ess >} 0 cwliaw7s, 

4 Hippocrat. de Carnibus. Operum, p. 254. Edit. Ge- 
nev.1657. Ewix 5 plows % Ofna nectar yovO~ vive”) > Ci, 
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Months are 210 Days; and 9 Months and 10 Days, 
are just 280 Days: And elfewhere, ‘ that mine 
Months contain’d 270 Days, according to the Com- 
putation of the Grecians.. From all which. it is 
evident, that 30 Days were then allowed to a 
Month, and 360 Days to a Year. 

_(11.) That the moft ancient Year at Athens, 
in particular, was 360 Days, and the Month 30 
Days, appears from the very original Confti- 
tution of the City of Athens it felf; which, as 
we learn from ‘ Harpocration, * Fulius Pollux, 
and * Suidas, was divided (to ufe the Words 


eC doucéd wy nmeeger iow Omxdorvou bydoyxor'la, "Exd 4 = 
em leumoy teks denctdus ebddouccduy, ic > tld denctda exisly éG- 
Oojanxoy loc natgas” Teas OELeOES 5 ESOLMOW on CULTeTOL, Otxa 
x Oinedosan "Est 5 5 ado TEX CAO» Tc Gdovlas of Wasdes 
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r Idem, de Morbis vulgarib. L. z. Se&. 3. Operum, pag. 
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of the laft) into 4 Tribes, in Imitation of the 4 
Seajons of the Year, which Tribes contained 12 
Degtesas, corre/ponding to.the 12 Months; and each 
gegtesa had 30 iy, anfwering to the 30 Days of 
each Month; fo that all the son, colleéted together, 
were 360, as many as the Days of the Year. Which 
Words, in the Opinion of a learned Man, do not Mauffac. 
only demonftrate the true Length of the Primi- i sg 
tive Athenian Year, but alfo give the Reafon of pig . 
it; from the original Conftitution of the City rent. 
it felf. That they demonftrate the true Length 
of the Primitive Athenian Year, I acknowledge, 
is very plain: But (with Submiffion) they are 
fo far from deriving this Year, with its 4 Sea- 
fons, 12 Months, and 30 Days in each Month, 
from the Conftitution of the City, that they 
affert, on the contrary, the City was fo divided 
and conftituted in Imitation of the Year, and of 
its 4 Seafons, 12 Months, €@c. And if Athens vide 
was a Colony of the Egyptians, as feems exceed- Marfham 
ing probable, there can be no doubt but that the ~ Be 
ancient Year of 360 Days and 12 equal Months, See 
(the only Year and Months the Egyptians then ionia, & 
made ufe of) gave birth to the aforefaid Confti- Tit. Ce- 
tution of that City, and fo were evidently the pri-”?*- 
mitive Year and Months in civil Ufe at Athens. 

(12.) That the Athenians retained the Year 
of 360 Days, and the Month of 30 Days, till 
after the Time of Alexander the Great, (either 
folely, as fome learned Men hold; or at leat, 
together with the Lune-Solar Year, as™ Theodorus 


TEosacwy Qvawy soar, es Teka Exdslw dreiaov régn Tas py 
Duras Tiosaces wojon'les, amominoa myo res 2 cauTe weys. 
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Gaza was of Opinion) may be proved from the 
Books of ancient Athenians, yet extant, as well 
as by other Authorities. Thus * Xenophon, in 
his excellent Difcourfe of the Revenue of the 
State of Athens, always takes it for granted, that 
a Year did then contain 360 Days, and no more; 
as his late Tranflator, in his Notes, particularly 
obferves and demonftrates. And’ Plato, in his 
6" Book de Legibus, would have the Senate of the 
New Commonwealth he is there defcribing, to 
confit of 360 Men, to be divided into four Parts, 
of 90 each; in this, alluding plainly to the Year 
of 360 Days, and its four Quarters. And* Ariftotle 


[ Athenienfes ] 7 cvlawny, elo + a eEnuovG % TCALKOTIUUG 
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* veckon’d 360 Days to the Year: Fer 6000 Oboli multiplied by 
*< 360, make ee Oboli; which Sum divided by 600, 
“ (for 600 Oboli make a Mina) makes 3600 Minx, which di- 
* vided by 60 (for 60 Minze make a Talent) reduces the whole 
“* Sum to 60 Talents. And the following Computation of 100 
* Talents a Year, produc’d by 10000 Oboli 4 Day, anfwers 
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exprefly affures us, that the 5 Part of a Year 
was 72 Days, and the 6 Part was 60 Days; 
and fo, by plain Confequence, the whole Year 
muft have been 360 Days. Laftly, * Pliny, 
» Laertius, and‘ Varro inform us, that at Athens, 
Demetrius Phalereus (after the Time of Alexander 
the Great) had juft 360 Statues ereéted to his 
Memory, the Year at that Time (as Pliny fays ex- 
prefly, and the other two as exprefly as he, if 
their Teftimonies be taken jointly) ‘ot having 
any greater Number of Days in it than 360. 

(13.) This ancient Year of only 360 Days, 
appears alfo to have been the firft Roman Year 
before Numa Pompilius’s Corre@tion. For ¢ Pjy- 
tarch, in the Life of Numa, fays, That << during 
‘* the Reign of Romulus, fome Months were not 
** 20 Days long, and others contain’d 35 Days 
** Or more ; the Romans not then fufficiently un- 
‘* derftanding the true Length of the Solar or 
** Lunar Periods; but only providing for this one 


éx‘oy pic» 2H crews. Téro df iew wprdoges e£4x0i Ta "Evtas 
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“ Plin. Hift. Nat. xxiv. 6. Nullique arbitror plures ftatuas 
dicatas, quam Phalareo Demetrio Athenis, fiquidem 369 
ftatuere, quas mox lacerayerunt, nondum anno hune nume- 
Tum dierum excedente. _ 
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© Varro apud Nonium, 

Hic Demetrius xreas tot aptu’ft, 
Quot luces habet annus abfolutus. 
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<s thing, that the whole Year fhould contain guft 
«° 260 Days. ‘Lox 
(14.). That this was the Primitive Roman: 
Year, will appear very probable alfo from the 
Sulian Calendar it felf, which intercalates the 
Vide Eryc. Biffextile Day immediately after the Terma 
Putean. dejja, the‘ laft Day of the ancient Years. that 
Biffexto, js, immediately before the 5 Jaft Days of £e- 
oe bruary, the laft Month in the ancient Year: So 
that the 5 laft Days of February every common 
Year, and the 6 laft every Biffextile Year, 
are to be reckon’d intercalary, or additional 
Days to the other 360. And indeed St. * du- 
fin, {peaking of thofe who reckon’d the Aniedi- 
luvian Years to be no more than 36 Days, the 
10" Part of the Lunar Year, which he fup- 
pos’d to be 360 Days; to which the ¢ 3 Days 
were afterwards added to fill up the Solar Year's 
dire€tly fays, that the Romans called all thofe 
Five (or: Six Days in a Biffextile Year): iuler- 
calary Days. And tho’ an intercalary Month, 
in the Times immediately before the fulian 


© Varro de Lingua Latina, lib. 5. cap. 3. ‘Terminalia, quod 
is dies anni extremus conftitutus:.Duodecimus enim menfis 
fuit Februarius; & cum intercalatur, inferiores quinque.dies 
duodecimo demuntur menfe. 

f Auguftin. de Civit. Dei. xv. 12. Unum annum qualem 
nunc habemus, in decem partes illi dividebant, & eafdem 
partes annos vocabant. Quarum partium habet unaqueque 
quadratum fenarium ; eo quod Deus fex diebus perfecerit 
opera fua, ut in feptimo requicfceret. Sexies autem feni, 
qui numerus quadratum fenarium fecit, triginta fex dies funt ; 
gui multiplicati per decem, ad trecentos fexaginta perveniunt, 
id eft, duodecim menfes lunares.  Propter quinque dies enim 
reliquos, quibus folaris annus impletur, & diei quadrantem, 
propter quem. quater duétum eo anno quem biffextum vo- 
cant, unus dies adjicitur, addebantur 4 veteribus poftea dies, 
ut -occurreret numerus annorum; quos dics Romani inter: 
calares vocabant. 
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Correction, was inferted in the fame Place where : 
the Biffextile Day is inferted now; yet, *tis pro- 
bable, ‘from what St. Au/fin fays, and indeed’ 
from the Agreeablenefs of the Thing it felf, that 
the firs Corre@ion of the ancient Year of 360 
Days, was made by adding the 5 Days aforefaid) 
to the End of it, he | oe 

(15.) That the original Roman’Year was ex- 
actly 360 Days, is farther proved’; bécaufe a 
tacit Year of that Length was retain’d in the 
Roman Empire, for the anniverfary Célebfation 
of fome ‘particular Solemnities , long after the 
Eftablithment of the ¥ulian Year; as appears from 
fome Inferiptions in Grater : Concerning which, 
hear the Words of the famous Cardinal Noris. P. 1087, 
‘** In harum Infcriptionum und dicitur ‘Nonius Inftrip. 5. 
“¢ Viétor cum Aurelio Vitore, Datiano €? eranor hi 
“* reale Cofs, tradidife LEON TIC AU XVI sy 0.Ma- 
“KAL, APRIL, Ft in altera memorandum ced. D. 4. 
** iidem, Eu/ebio P Hypatio Cofs, iterum tradidiffé 
“ LEONTICA IV“IDUS MARTIAS. 
_Erant facra_anniverfaria, quz anno. evoluto, 
ab iifdem_inftaurata fuerunt.  Priora peracta 
‘« {unt anno Chrifti 358, die 17 Martii; altera 
“ADDO 359, die ejufdem menfis.12, jam evolu- 
** tis diebus 4 prioribus-Leonticis, 360. ?? This 
Reafoning from fuch undoubted Authorities, is 
fo plain and convincing, that nothing farther 
need be added to it, ‘ns 
~ (16:) This Computation of 30 Days ‘to every 
Month, and fo of 360 Days toa Year, in an- 
cient Time, is alfo confirm’d by that Leneth of 
a Month all along in the old Hiftories,:as has-in 
great meafure been prov’d already, ‘and is con- 
firm’d by thefe farther Teftimonies. When Se 
Efther would exprefs her Abfence from. ing 
MAhafuerus for an entire-Month,. the expreffés it 
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thus’; J have not been called to come in unto thé 
King thefe 30 Days. And when Darius’s Cour- 
tiers, in Daniel, follicited him to prohibit Pray- 
ers for an entire Month likewife, they exprefs’d 
it thus; that sone fhould afk a petition of any God 
or Man for 30 Days. And this Month of 30 Days 
did certainly continue in civil Ufe at Athens ull 
Solon’s Time at leaft. * Diogenes Laertius and 
* Plutarch agree, that he was the firft who 
accommodated the Month to the Motion of the 
Moon, and calléd the laft Day of it (which be- 
fore was named resanas, the 30" Day) ivy % vids 
the Old and New Day, as belonging partly to 
the Old Moon, and partly to the New. And 
i Proclus alfo adds, that Solon was the firtt 
that made the Month lefs than 30 Days. Nay, 
even in later Years, above 200 Years after So- 
lon, the ancient Aftronomers, Euftemon, Philip, 
and Calippus, in thofe very Cycles which they 
made for adjufting the Years and Months to 
the Motions of the Sun and Moon, did con- 


€ Diog. Laert. i. 57. in vita Solonis. Mgw7@» 5 LéAw ray 
reannedx tylu % viav emaAncey. 

h Plutarch. in vita Solonis. Vitarum, pag. 92. Zueduv 
3 [Solon] F pls; F cvwpariar, © FP xlvnow F cedlin, ere 
Ovopor zed yriw wor Jus, BT caviorov7s oun Peeg lu, &Ardé wor- 
Adis P avriig nutems  xaTarauoavsoas xXoY mopeeyopy le 
Haw, avrle fe brake radrlu, tvly « iad eardok* me he weg 
ouvods pesesor wri ves ex awo Sy ao plu, ra 5 Aowrev non 7 
oxo dw wegornety nyspw@. Mear@, ws Corey, 6¢dws ae 
nucus “Opes Asyol@. 

TS AY 93101 ples, FD iscepvoro. 
Td 3 iets veumlav cudrcce. Tw 0° am’ eixnad@ 8 Wegste 
Sets arn’ aeporgav % LVAAY Wy woa@e te Para cEeAuns 95 
Edom mixer TEsaxad@ yes tuncer. 

i Proclus in Timaum, lib. 1. p. 25. lin. 43, Ge. EeawG- 
3% oth o nv 6 celuvaxds CoM Ess TesaxovdInuec@, % 1 78% 
aeat@ culos Evny amd ance © véav, % 0Aws TO ciasgeyar 786 
cer Iuss F aeguy dae eincd@, es cnet araége’). spe | 
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{tantly allow 30 Days:to each Month; and then 
threw out. every 634 or 64% Day, as/is) parti- 
cularly explain’d in Geminus; who himflf alfo 
exprefly * afferts, that the Ancients conftantly Cap. 6. ad 
allowed 30 Days to’a-Month., Laftly, | Fulinscalcem. 
Pollux, ™ Galen, ® Cleomedes,-° Orus Apolla, 4 A- 
chilles Tatius, and % St. Auftin, do each of them. 
affure us, that by a Month, in the vulgar way 

of {fpeaking, is meant 30 Days, Nay, the four - 
laft exprefs themfelves fo, as if the Lunar Month 

it felf were exactly of that Length: And Str. 
Muftin carries the Matter farther, and takes the 


EI AE 

K Gemin. cap. 6. Of @ & Mexia THs myvas rercenorOned= 
CXS KYO. 

! Jul. Pollux, lib. 1, Seg. 59. Meet F penviov. "Ex > pivioy 
Egeis curngécroy tupnvoy, 9 uhorano, 6 TehanovIns€ egy, 

™ Galen de Crifib. ii, 2. Tov plow resunorGe zmEeav $4) 
Aeyouer. 

" Cleomed. ii. 4. Kare 4) 5 [ude ] % m Mm cuvdds ext 
ouodor, REewiney Algsnwer’ 1 Aoiwav, 6 teranov0y wecGe Tem. 
"Qs, Afyouer, pive dmodednpenxivon, } bmi nueiy, $ orev ws Ww dO 
cuweds tri cuvodoy Aiyo'les, GR crras, + F resénovke WEY 
werSucv. Idem, lib. 1. cap. 3. Lunam ait cwodsew mS yAle 
Ag A" queda. 

° Orus Apollo, lib. 1. Hierogl. 4. Lunam ait ob 7% gree 
xesad T aerlury F rescnove Hpoee ay BAneacaray, ts FO xdrw 
Toig xtegor very. 

P Achilles Tatius in Arati Phenomena, cap. 21... De Luna. 
Tlev]excudencercitce yee és BAnewhica® 0 ésw nesov wlwds, din 
xeCodiuv F 7 HIME Cav. 

_ 1 Auguftin. de Trin. iy. 4: -Annus etiam unus, fi duode- 
cim menfes integri confiderentur, quos triceni dies complent, 
talem quippe menfem veteres obfervaverunt; quem circuitus 
Lunaris oftendit, fenario numero pollet. Quod enim valent 
fex in primo ordine numerorum qui conftat ex unis ut per- 
veniatur ad decem; hoc valent fexaginta in fecundo ordine, 
qui conftat ex denis ut perveniatur ad centum, Sexagenarius 
vero numerus dierum fexta pars anni eft. Proinde per fe - 
natium primi verfus multiplicantur, tanquam fenarius fecundi 
verfus, & fiunt fexies fexageni, qui funt integri duodecim. 


menfes, | 
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Lunar Year, or 12 Lunar Months, to contain 
juft 360 Days. And even‘ Dionyfius Exiguus, 
above 500 Years after Chrift, reproves many 
for this Error, of taking the Lunar Month to 
be juft 30, and the Lunar Year ift 260 Days. 
And it cannot be eafily imagin’d, how fo 
great an Error fhould fo univerfally obtain, 
unlefs: the moft ancient Year and Month had 
been juft 360 and 30 Days in Length refpe- 
ctively. 

And thus, I think, I have clearly prov’d the 
firft Particular which undertook, namely, That 
the ancienteft Year in Ufe in moft Nations of the 
Poftdiluvian World, was exaétly 360 Days, and 
the Month exactly 30 Days. I come now to 
fhow, That even tn the Antediluvian World, not 
only the Year in civil Ufe, but alfo the Solar 
Year, and the Lunar Year too, were each of them 
360 Days in Length, and exactly commenfurate 
to one another. And here, if the Reader will 
make Allowances for the Diftance and Obfcurity 
of the Times Iam now about to treat of, and for 
the Scarcity of any Records belonging to them 
befides the Holy Scriptures; I believe he will 
find as much Evidence, even for this /econd 
Particular, as can reafonably be expected, and 
what is abundantly fufficient to fatisfy him of the 
Truth and Reality of it, : 

And, (1.) fince we have found, that the 
moft ancient Poftdiluvian Year in civil Ufe in 
moft Countries, was exactly 360 Days, confift- 


* Dionyf. Exig. Epift. ad Petron. Sed non hoc prztereun- 
dum effe putavimus, quod nimis errant, qui lunam peragere 
curfum fui circuli triginta dierum fpatiis xftimantes, duo- 
decim lunares menfes.in trecentis fexaginta diebus annume- 
fant. 
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ing of 12 equal. Months of 306 Days apiece ; 
"tis a ftrong Prefumption, that the Avtediln- 
vian Civil Year was of the fame Length. For 
it cannot eafily be imagin’d, how this Year 
fhould fo univerfally obtain afier the Deluge, 
except it had been in Ufe before it ; efpecially, 
fince it is neither equal to the prefent Solar 
Year, nor to the Luzar. If the farft Nations 
after the Deluge had made any Change in their 
Year, they would certainly have endeavour’d to 
make it conformable to the Motions, either of 
the Sun, or of the Moon, or both; which aDp- 
pears to be the Practice of every Nation, when 
they undertake to correct or alter the Year in 
civil Ufe. And therefore, fince neither the Year 
of 360 Days, nor the Month of 30 Days, is agree- 
able to any of the Celeftial Motions; it muft be 
granted, that the Poffdiluvians were not the fir 
Framers of this Year, and therefore, that it was 
us’d defore the Deluge alfo. 

(2.) This farther appears by that moft an- 
cient and moft valuable Teftimony of Mos; 
whereby we underftand, that from the Ty 
Day of the 2* Month, when the Flood began, 
till the 17 Day of the 7 Month, when the 
Ark refted, were juft 150 Days, or jut 30 Days 
for every intervening Month. The Words are 
thefe: In the 600 Year of Noab’s Life; the fe-Gen. vii. 
cond Month, the 17" Day of the Mouth, the. 
fame Day were all the Fountains of the great 
Deep broken up, and the windows of Heaven were 
open d. And the waters prevail’d upon the earth + 24, 
150 Days. And after the end of 150 Days, thé Chap. viii, 
waters were abated: And the Ark refted in the gE 3s 
Month, on the 17" Day of the Month, upon the 
Mountains of Ararat. So that hence °tis evi- 
dent, that 5 Months, viz. the fecond, third, 

E17 S 2 fourth, 
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fourth, fifth and fixth, had juft 30 Days apiece ; 
and, by Confequence, *tis moft probable, that all 
the reft had fo likewife,; and that therefore the 

whole Year had no more than 360 Days. a - 


Lemma to the third Argument. The ancient Suc- 
cefion of Kings in Berofus and Abydenus, whofe 
Reigns. are counted by Sari, govern’d fome Part of 
the Antediluvian World, and ended at the Deluge. 
All this is afferted by the Hiftorians * them- 
felves. Nay farther, Xi/utbrus the laft King, ap- 
pears evidently to be the fame with Noah, fince 
almoft the whole Hiftory of the Flood, and of 
Noah’s being fav’d in the Ark, may be’ found 


in the remaining Fragments of ‘ Berofus and 


Gen. vi. 


17. 
& vii. £1 


Chap. vi. 
18, 19, 
ZO; 21, 
22, 
Chap. vil. 
I 16. 


Abydenus, if you only change the Name of Xi- 
futbrus for Noab. As particularly, that ** God 
‘© reveal’d to Xifuthrus, that a great Deluge 
-<¢ fhould deftroy Men from the Earth, and be- 
‘© gin on the 15 Day of the Month Defus; 
‘<< and therefore Xi/uthrus was commanded to fave 
«© himfelf and his Family, by entring into an 
<< Ark or Ship, and to take with him into the 
<¢ Ark all forts of Birds and Beafts, with ne- 
‘© ceflary Food for himfelf and them. Which 
«< being done, the Deluge came, ‘as predicted. 


Chap. viii.*¢ And after the Rain had ceafed, Xi/uthrus fent 


er a 


¥ 10, 11. 


»*¢ out a Bird, to fee if the Waters were abated ; 
«© which return’d to him again, having found 
‘¢ nothing to reft upon. And after fome Time, 
«¢ he fent out another; which return’d likewife, 
¢¢ but with dirty Feet, whereby he knew the Wa- 


_ f Vide Berof. 1. 2. citat. ab Alex. Polyhift. apud: Syncel. 
p. 30, 31. Et Abyden. apud Eufeb. Prepar.ix.12. vel apud 
‘Syncel. p. 38, 39. Similia de Deucalione tradit Lucianus de 
Dea Syria. 

“© ters 
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‘<< ters were abated. Laftly, he fent one out the¥ 12. 

<¢ third time, which return’d not to him again. 

“© That afterwards, Xi/uthrus open’d the Ark, ¥ 13. 

<< and faw the Ground was dry; fo he and his : 
«¢ Wife came out, and rais’d an Altar, and fa-¥ 18, 20. 
“¢ crific’d to the Gods. His Children alfo came 

€¢ out and facrific’d, and found that the Ark refted» 4- 

<< on the Gordyean Mountains in Armenia, and 

<¢ Part of it ftill continued in being when this 

<< Account was written. Afterwards, Xi/utbrus’sChap. xi. 
‘© Children journey’d towards Babylon, built ma-? 34 © 
‘* ny Cities, and founded Temples, and particuy,, 
«© Jarly built Babylon.”? Thefe Circumftances 

are fo agreeable to the Scripture-Hiftory of the 
Deluge, that many have been tempted to think 

that Berofus tranfcrib’d this Account from 
thence.. But that cannot eafily be; becaufe 
amongft thefe Truths, there are fome Miftakes 

and Falfities intermixt, which I thought it not 
worth the while to relate. But from thofe Fal- 

fities, and from the Idolatry in this Hiftory, it ap- 

pears, that it was colleéted and put into Writing 

fome few Years after the Deluge, namely, after 

the Rife of Idolatry amongft the Pofdiduvians. 

And yet, ’tis very probable, this was done long 

before the Lives of Men were fix’d to the prefent 
Standard, while fome: that had convers’d with 

the Sons or Grandfons of Noah were: ftill alive s 
becaufe the Particulars of the Deluge are more 
accurately related therein, as we have feen, than 

could be fuppofed poffible, had the Tradition 
pafs’d through very many Hands before it was 
committed to Writing. | 

(3.)-That the Antediluvian Year was jult 360 

Days long, appears from the Reigns of thefe 
Antediluvian Kings, which, as I faid, are not 
reckon’d by Years, but by Sari, And our Au- 

i thors 
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thors tell us, *a Sarus is 3600 Years; that is,’ 
(as fome ancient Chriftian ' Writers underftood 

Vide Syn- them, and as appears by the great Length of the 

cel. p-18. particular Reigns, fome of them amounting even 
to 18 Sari apiece) 3600 Days, or ten Years of 
360 Days each. And the Hebrew or Chaldee Ex- 
preffion of a Sarus confirms this Affertion. “Hha- 
Jar is Ten; and the firft Letter being fuch a Gut- 
tural as could not well be pronounced by the 
Greeks, they weuld naturally exprefs the Word 
by Zae@, which is therefore literally a Decad, 
For the Lives of the Axtediluvians being gene- 
rally at the leaft Ten times as long as ours, they 
found it more convenient to reckon their own 
Lives and the Reigns of their Kings, rather by 
Decads of Years, than by fingle Years. Now if 
a Sarus, or Decad of Years, contain’d 3600 Days 
before the Deluge; ’tis plain, that each Year con- 
tain’d juft 360 Days. 

(4.) If it be proved by the preceding Ar- 
guments, that the Civil Year before the Deluge 
was juft 360 Days, and the Civil Month jutt 
30 Days; "twill be thence very probably con- 
cluded, that both the Tropical Year, and the 
Lunar Month, were each of the fame Length re- 
fpectively. The great Probability of this will 
appear, whether we fuppofe the Civil Year and 
Month to have been of Human, or of Divine In- 
ftitution. For, 1/f, if they were of Human In- 
ftitution, what could induce the Antediluvians 
to make ufe of this Form of Year, if it varied 


* Syncel. pag.17. ‘O he Bigwor@ Alg Tacww xy Nagus q 
Ewoswy avevegy ue wy a  Seie@s reryiriay 1 tLanociuy trav 
Ae 20 oncrd, 6 4} Nag@ caw EZaxoriay’ ¢ >} Zwos@ &&n- 
xo. Kor cwthe Deieus txt efnoce Ale Basirtav déxa, — 
m—— Tare 5 Fen tiv Hd xa yucs lroesxa?, nut eas EAoyizav® 


foxasinws. Wide & Syncel. p. 32. | 
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as much from the Motions both of the Sun and 
Moon, as it does at prefent? The Autediluvian 


Earth was extreamly fruitful, the Lives of its 


Inhabitants extreamly long, and the Air at that 
Time extreamly clear; fo that the Inhabitants 
of the Old World wanted. neither Leifure, nor 
Time, nor Opportunity, to make Multitudes of 
Obfervations, in order to difcover the true Length 
of the Year and Month: which if they had 


difcover’d, the great Conveniencies vifibly con- 


fequent upon the Ufe of them, muit needs have 
induced the Civil Powers to have enjoin’d and 
eftablifh’d them accordingly. Now, fince it ap- 
pears by the former Arguments, that, in fact, the 


16 


Civil Year before the Deluge was juft 360 Days, ° 


and the Civil Month juft 30 Days; "twill be 
highly probable, from what is here alledg’d, 


that (if the fame Civil Year and Month were . 


of Human Difcovery and Inftitution) the Tro- 
pical Year and/ Lunar Month were of the fame 
Length alfo. But, 2d/y, if, on the other hand, 
God himfelf reveal’d to Mankind the true 
Length of the Year; twill be ftill more evident, 
that the Antediluvian Tropical Year was exact- 
ly 360 Days long, and the Lunar Month exact- 
ly 30 Days: For God cannot deceive his Crea- 


tures; nor would he inftitute a Form of Year | 


which was /e/s convenient and proper for at- 
taining the End for which it was inftituted, 
when_nothing hinder’d but that, the mo conve- 
nient and mos proper, that is, the true Tropi- 
cal Year and Lunar Month, might have been 
as eafily afcertain’d by Divine Revelation, as 
any others. Since therefore tis, before prov’d, 
that the Civil Year was juft 360 Days be- 
fore the Deluge, and the Civil! Month juft 30 
Days; if God taught Mankind this Length of 

aA the 
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the Year and Month; then it plainly appears, 
that the Tropical Year and Lunar Month were 
juft 360 and 30 Days long refpectively. And 
upon the whole, whether the 4utediluvian Civil 
Year and Month were of Divine or of Human Ori- 
ginal (and of one of the two they certainly were ;) 
It appears either way highly probable, that both 
the Tropical and Lunar Year were juft 360 Days 
each, and the Lunar Month exaétly 30 Days. 
(45.) And that the Primitive Solar Year was 
really no more than 360 Days, and contain’d 
juft 12 Lunar Months of 30 Days apiece, appears — 
farther, by the most ancient Divifion.of the Solar 


Courfe into juft 360 Degrees, and thofe diftributed 


into 12 Signs of 30 Degrees apiece. For the 
only natural Reafon that can be given, why the 
Zodiack or Solar Circle was at firft divided either 
into juft 360 Degrees, or 12 Signs, and why juft 
30 Degrees were allotted to each Sign, mutt be, 
that when this Divifion was made, the Sun ran 
through the Zodiack in juft 360 Days, which were 
alfo 12 Lunar Months, 20 Days being then the 
exact Length of every Month. And this Divifion 
of the Zodiack or Solar Circle into 360 Degrees, 
was fo very famous and remarkable in old Time, 
that Aftronomers and all other Mathematicians 
have transferr’d that Number of Degrees to every 
other Circle which they confider’d; and have 
fill fuppos’d them divided, every one, great and 
imall, into 360 Degrees. And this Divifion of a 
Circle has continued ever fince to this Day, as a 
ftanding Memorial of that moft ancient Tropical 
Yeat which obtain’d when this Divifion was made. 
I called this Divifion of the Zodiack \a mo an- 
cient one, becaufe it appears to have been made 
long before the earlieft Accounts of Aftronomy 
that we have; they all {till foppofing it, and not 

: at 
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duction. And fince this Divifion was firft made 
when the true Solar Year was no more than 360 
Days in Length, and contain’d juft 12 Lunar 
Months of 30 Days apiece ; ’twas therefore older 
than the Deluge; fince we are pretty certain that, 
generally fpeaking, fince the Deluge, the Solar 
Year has been fome Hours longer than 365 Days, 
and the Lunar Year fome Hours fhorter than 
355. If then the Zodiack was thus divided be- 
fore the Deluge, in Correfpondence with the true 
Solar and Lunar Year; ’tis evident, that before 
the Deluge they were each of them juft 360 Days, 
and fubdivided into 12 Lunar Months of 30 Days 
apiece. . 

Lemma 1. to the fixth and feventh Arguments. 


Manetho’s mot ancient Succeffion of the Gods, as 
he calls them, reign’d before the Deluge, and ended. 
at it.. Manetho divides his Dynafties into thofe of 


the Gods, Demi-Gods, Heroes and Men. In this 
Place I only fpeak of the firft of thefe, becaufe 
none of the reft do contribute any thing to the 
prefent Argument. Now by Gods here, Manetho 
(as he‘ elfewhere explains himfelf) means only 
mortal Men, who,. for their Wifdom and Good- 
nefs, were feverally promoted to the Regal Digni- 
ty, and afterwards made immortal, And * Diodorus 


¥ Manetho ap. Eufeb. Prep.ii.1. pag. 45. Tes 5 Cevs ay 
Seumes 7 & Var deen Synzss, Ae 3 RE 1% xowly as Ceara 
évecyeciay Tuyey T aSavacias, wy cries % Baoiess futag. 

W Diod. Sicul. lib, ri pees Tee pe av Tw Sey vay Ora % 
oy! ecw aidso: faynxo tan, GOTTA Atyscw “Asya hen. “Ares 5 on 
Te7He Emiyeles yioX Gacty, vara ebanlas fe Be Senet} Ale 5 ow e- 
cw a xowle vendre ee reTVXOTAS T aIaVACIAS* a 
evis % Raorrers yeyovtven q by Atyun'loy, Meb: ourecuopy'ar 3 > 
eri, twas pe omavynvs Ua aexety 7015 Segviac, twes 5 iby 
Bann ey on Tegenyoehay, “Haioy 1G Reha &e, 
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at all mentioning any thing of its firft Intro-— 
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Siculus. alfo {peaks to the fame Purpofe. But I 
fhall not take upon me to defend every thing 
that Manetho, or any other Writer has advane’d 
concerning thefe very ancient Times. ’Tis fuffi- 
cient for my Purpofe, if I prove that thefe Kings, - 
whom Manetho calls Gods, reign’d over fome Part 
of the Autediluvian World, and ended at the De- 
luge ; their Memory being preferv’d by the old 
Egyptian Records, and their Hiftory committed 
to Writing * not many Years after the Difperfion 
from Babel. I fhall therefore endeavour to prove 
this Lemma, First, by the Authority of feveral 
ancient Chriftian Chronographers at leaft, if not 
by the direct Affertion of Manetho himfelf: Se- 
condly, from a Confideration of the fir/t King ; 
and, Thirdly, from a Confideration of the laf 
King in the fame Succeffion. 

And, Fir, I am to fhew, what Authority may 
be produc’d to prove that thefe Kings reign’d 
before the Deluge. I obferve then, that both 
Africanus in the Third, and Ew/ebius in the Fourth 
Century of Chriftianity, having fpoken of the 
former Sorts of Manetho’s Dynafties, and of the 
Gods among the reft, do each of them prefix this 
Title to the following Dynalties of Men; [ Of 
the Egyptian Dynafties after the Deluge :| which 
clearly intimates, that the preceding ones (and 
therefore alfo the Gods) were before the Deluge. 
And Panodorus, in the Beginning of the Fifth 


x For Thoth, the mof? ancient Egyptian Mercury, the fame 
with Athothes, the fecond King of Egypt, who began to reign 
[ay rhe Hebrew Chronology] within lefs than 200 Years after the 
Deluge, invented Letters: And from his Memoirs, Manetho com- 
piled his Hiflory, or at leat, that Part of it which relates to the 
Gods, &c. See Sir John Marfham’s Canon Chronicus, Secul. 1. 
Tit. Thoth Mercurius. Dii Cabiri, And particularly obferve what 
Syncellus /ays, p. 40. A. B, are! | 

ie | Century, 
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Century, fuppofes both the Gods and Demigods 
to have reign’d before the Deluge. And Geor- 
gius Syncellus, tho’ he rejects Manetho’s Autho- Syncel. 
rity in this Particular; yet he every where al-P- 34- D- 
lows and takes it for granted, that they were tog }” 
be taken for Antediluvian Kings, and fuppofed to ~ 
be fo even by Manetho himfelf. And’ indeed, 
the Length of fome of their Reigns is entirely 
difproportionate to any Pofdiluvian Times; and 
when Allowance is made for Manetho’s Way of 
reckoning, (which I fhall prefently explain) will 
be found very agreeable to the Longevity of the 
Antediluvian Patriarchs, 

Secondly, The Succeffion of the Gods appears 
to have been before the Deluge ; becaufe Vulcan, 
the firft King, was fo.  Zzetzes fays, he was 
contemporary with Noab, whom he fuppofes to 
be the fame with Ofiris,; but by the fame Argu- 
ment he ought to have concluded, that the Egyp- 
tian Vulcan was long before Noah, fince he was 
Jong before Ofris, as all will allow, and as it par- 
ticularly appears from the very Succeffion of the 
Gods. And indeed, Vulcan feems to be no other 
than Tubal-Cain in Scripture. ‘Their Names are 
near a-kin to each other : And the fame Character 
belongs to both. The Scripture fays, that Tudal- 
Cain was the Inftrugtor of every Artificer in Brafs Gen. iv. 
and Iron: And Vulcan is famous in prophane Au- 2?: 
thors, not only for his artificial working ” in all 


Y Tzetz. Chil. x. ¥ 4092, ee. 

"HDassés ag “Avyurh@, w Re sv01s tois © Nwe, 
"Os Nae 5 Aicyypo@ % "Orsers nares’), 
"Epevee woe, © tinas FF om veg, omeces. 

2 Vid. Homer, Il. 2 ¥ 370, Ge. Et Virgil. En. viii, 
¥ 40c, &c. Apud Homerum Vulcanus appellatur yarxstis, 
wdrutorexins, xAvToEeYoS, COC. Apud Orpheum (Hymn. in Vul- 
Can.) PuohrgGr, xmeleegnere, rexvdionr@, feyasne, Ure. 
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forts of Metals, but alfo for his inftructing * Man- 
-kind therein. And ’tis remarkable, that this 1s the 
more peculiar Character of this Vulcan here, in the 
b Feyptian Succeffion of the Geds, than of any other. 


@ Homer. Hymn. in Vulcanum, » 1, 2, 3.. 
“Hasso xAvtountw aweddeo, meow Ayero, 
“Os met” Ablwatns visedeib , by Aue teva 
"Avbecmes edidekev éxrt ySovds, 

Et Platonis Convivium, Operum, pag. 325. D. Kas Mico 
foBosens [inventrices & dWarnaror | % Hpass@ LAKES 066, 5 
"Ablwa iseoyle’, % Zo wuGeeviio ews Ocray te 1% avdewarw. 

Et ejufdem Politic. Operum, p.177. A. [De temporibus 
aureum feculum proxime fuccedentibus verba faciens] “O3«v 5 
tu wobrab AexVevlan DY Oedy Sige ruiv Dedwen’) mer cvaynaias 
Odaxis § maddictus wie M whe Vegunbiws, rixver 5 wag’ 
Howse 5  Cuwrexye. ariguata 4 eu % Que mag era’ 1 
weév§ omoca T aevBe amor Buoy KOLTETKIULMEVy tm TSTHY yiyover. 

Et Diodorus Siculus, lib. 5. pag. 235. “Hpasa 5 rivyacw 
éveer ln & atk tT cldnegy epyarias amarns, %T Bee TF xaAnoy % 
Zevor 1% aoyveg, 6 F aw oca ? om & megs teyarto tm 
die’) Kas tas tras > werias & arvegs amass Desock setiy, © 
TDK Eva Tobs TE Tes téxvns eeyacowwoss, © Tol$ @AAole urarw 
ebedmrors. Avoree of te T teyvaV TYTOY Onsseeyor reg Evyees % 
Sucias té1w 7 Ord parse wusor, © 7 wee Sol te wooles 
of avbewmros Begoavyoesusow Hass av, €4s ponte > syala aero 
ibe wwor F b& ctexng aS ower Bien dedopdiny tvegyertay. 

b Diodor. Sicul, lib. 1. pag. 8, g. “Eysos 5 ae bepéwoy Pact 
Tew Toy “Hpassoy Baoirevoos, Bvegs éveer lu gue yor, G Ale. . 
Eurens scty rawrlu, Tuyen Ge ra HY ELoVIELS. Devos ) cw Tis beers 
Segauvocarx dadex, 9 F BAncion LAys xeon, Wegrsrday lee T 
“EXpasson x 7 xetuécsoy wegy, Arve AlgPegguaws imi 7H Seg- 
parige Anyol 5 B aveos, des P vam tmiewrrev. Kas term 

sogran AlarneavG wh wide, DegoxariaX res crdus arDedmes 
megs T té are ywwo yew evyensice. Similia de aris Cp ferri in- 
ventione tradit Seneca, Epift. go. In hoc quoque diffentio, 
fapientes fuiffe, qui ferri metalla & gris invenerunt: cum 
incendio fylvarum adufta tellus, in fummo venas jacentes li- 
quefacta fudiffet. 

Et Chron. Alexandrin. pag. 106, Mees oiduex ths wear® 
Peder. “O 5 ewrds “HpusG [Aigyptiorum Rex] 2s pvsie 
wis Twos tuyns TF oFvrAcbly icigaG cx 8 aie, cis TO Kore 
ov duacen om ovine owra. “OSE % tminegtns cones aueéln ess 
78; wortuss. “AroBiwoay &y eu tov ds —— TegPxy avBguimrors Aly 
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Thirdly, The fame Thing may be prov’d from 
fome Confiderations upon Typhon, the aft King 
of this Succeffion; namely, that he reign’d im- 
mediately before the Deluge, and perifh’d there- 
in, This will clearly follow from what is before 
prov’d, if compar’d with the following Lemma, 


For if Vulcan be Tubal-Cain, this Succeffion mutt. 


neceffarily end at the Deluge; the Number of 
Years it contains not permitting us to fuppofe it 


could poffibly end any confiderable Time before. 


it. But this will farther appear, 1/, Becaufe 
many Circumftances of the Deluge are mention’d 
in the Hiftory of Ofris and Typhon, in Plutarch 
and others 5 as particularly the very Day when 


173 


the Deluge began, or when O/ris, (who is taken not % 
for Noah) was fhut up in the Ark, viz. the 17% pag. 170, 
Day of the 2? Month after the Autumnal Fqui- Pts. 
nox, as has been obferv’d before. And other eth 
Circumftances of the Deluge there are in Typhon’s Bh hes 
‘Hiftory, fome of which I fhall have occafion to Arg. 7. 
mention prefently, and others will be produc’d infra. 


under the following Hypothe/is. 2dly, The very 


Name of Zyphon alfo, according to fome learned 
“Men, fignifies a Deluge or Inundation; whence 
the Egyptian Priefts (as * Plutarch fays) called the 


pen ene ei 


HOT OK SUNS OTAwY Evenno tec, % eH ToIs BoALuos Orel cerry CTY 
Chay watoula. Meg are, pomdras x64 AiSog troriuur. 
Similia de Vulcano Aigyptiorum Rege, de sfvadén feu for- 
cipe, & de ferri inventione & ufu, reperiuntur apud Cedre- 
num, p. 19. D. & apud Suid. voce “Hpass@-. Vide etiam 
Not.y, p. 171. prius. . 

© See Jurieu’s Dodtrines and Worfhip of the Church. Part iii, 
Treatife iv. [Of the Golden Calf.) chap. viti. Vol. ii. p. 208. 

4 Plutarch de Ifide & Ofiride, Operum Moral. P- 363. Qeae 
"BAALwes K ggvov wAAnYoeE CL T Rein, “Hea 5 “keg, Ww ecw 5) 
‘Hpadse, *® es me w2@ weraboargy’ sre mae ~Avyur ios; 
NesAoy ) 7 Ocrenv, "Ioids cuwdrle ™m yn Tutave > T SéAac- 
car, 5 av Oo NGA inniz lov erage) 9 Alaaras. . S 

ca 


. 185, 
c. infra, 
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Sea Typhon. 3dly, Iyphon (whom the Latin Poets 
more frequently call Zypboeus) is‘ reprefented as a 
monftrous Giant who fought againfi Heaven, and 
was at laft overcome by Fupiter, and, as one fays, 
€ lies now fubmers’d in Water. From all which 
it appears very probable, that he was one of thofe 
Gen.vi.4. Giants who, as the Scripture fays, were im the 
Earth before the Flood; one of thofe mighty Men 
¥ 5,6, 7, which were of old, Men of Renown, whofe Wicked- 
11, 12,13. nefs was fo exceeding great, as might eafily give 
Occafion to the ancient Tradition of their fighting 
againft God. And laftly, Typhon’s being faid to 
be overcome and fubmers’d in Water, feems evi- 
dently to proceed from his perifhing in the De- 
luge, which was brought upon the Earth by the 
great Wickednefs wherein ® He, and indeed all 
the Antediluvian World had involv’d themfelves, 
So that upon the whole, it cannot eafily be de- 
nied that this Succeffion of the Gods ended at the 
Deluge, and that Typhon, the laft King of it, pe- 
rifh’d therein. [See another Notion of Zyphon, 
in the III¢ Appendix to the Effay for Reftoring the 
True Text of the Old Teftament.] 
Lemma 2. to the 6" and 7 Arguments. Tbe 
Reigns of the Gods in Manetho, are not expre/s'd by 


¢ Vid. A{chyl. in Prometh. vinéto, ¥ 351-365. Et Apol- 
lodori Bibliothec. lib. 1. cap.6. § 3. Et Antonini Liberalis, 
c.28. Et Diodor. Sicul. 1. 1. p.16. A.B. Et alios paffim. 

f Apollonii Argonaut. lib. 2. ¥ 1215, Ge. 

"Bybee TuPeova Curt Avis Kegqvidao xegawve 
BAnpwov, cwmore of siagas emogtka wercas, 
Oc orov me xem T0¢ sockar Dovey, ixeto O° a Tws 
Otveca 1) wedioy Nvosxiov, Eyb Ea ves wee 
Ke} varob pu. G Lego witd@ voucs Aiyzs- 

& Diodor. Sicul. lib. 1. pag. 12. zl youetws Bucs 
Adio & “Avyur'le + "Oren, vor TuparvGe civaserPdic ry 
edeACs, Bratz «© aosGae ovr@-. Vide etiam Lufeb, Prep. iit. 
p.46. D. Et confer Gen. vi. 11, 13. 


a7 
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Years,but partly by Lunar Months, and partly by deat, 
or Seafons. ‘The Probability of this Lemma Dio. 
dorus affares us of ; that when ’tis {aid that fome 
of the firft Kings of the Succeffion of the Gods 
reign’d about 1200 Years, fo many Lunar Months 
are underftood thereby: And when ’tis faid that 
the latter Kings of the fame Succeffion reign’d 300 
Years or more, there the Seafons of the Year are 
underftood, reckoning 4 Months in every Seafon, 
and 3 Seafons in every Year, namely, Spring, Sum- 
mer and Winter. And thefe two forts of Egyptian 
Computations for Years are alfo obferv’d by ‘ Ply- 


tarcb. ‘And particularly as to the former, * Varro, 
ST ree 
h Diodor. Sicul. lib.-1; Pp. -15, 16. MvSoroySei } [aris 
alo] © F cay 785 fe cexomoreeres BacAsoas waco aX! x 
Atwy  Agnooiwy trav, tH¢ 3 meraWwesiouc tx rey % TEALKO@ 
Fiw? amiss OY y1@ & WAII#5 TF éray, eminesesos Tiwves Afyey, 
Ott Te wurdin, srw S ab > HAY xWXoEwWS ereywo yns, cues 
Cawe xh TS cerry BELO 0 wyES F cyscwriy, Avoae iH 
Etuv sepanovOnstowy. dvluv, Gor obdceercerey €) BeCronbvas sivede ty 
xAve ® Alanecia” iG p Yu, dvwxcr dena pleiy ov F dy 
WT; GER GAiyzs Unie exatoy ry Cay, aggmrdrrcia 3 atysos x 
A T terurdoie try Ooxsv Duy ecko. Ker’ emcives PQ tHe 
ne see) we ae / Lh \ ~ t ‘ 
AR WE, T corceuriy emagligeaX TET laeok nok, Toic Wuopdwiors xt, 
TS TF AE CvUY WER, obey Far, Slouc, yeruav@r, ‘AD’ 95 airlas 
% Dag cwius T EAALvv, tH Curate wes xaAGOX, 1 tas war 
€rO ctvaryeaDes 0 EGY CHD ieee Bagraryoe seer 
i Plutarch. in Numa, ‘Vitarum, P. 72. “AvyurTiog 3 pelo 
oa WYO CMAN, etre TET eG WLU, 636 Dao, vo © vewratlo 
Xo eoty oindvlec, aexonoraro doxiiow 22), % @WAnIG@- cb Lea Lvov 
ETOY Ik Tess saAcyiaus xataPicuow, are On t8¢ Mies big ETHy 
wel usr OE Wwor, 
 Ladtan. Inftitut. ii. 12. [Speaking of Mankind immediately 
after the Fall.) Sic fata hominis vita eft temporaria, fed ‘ta- 
men longa, quz in mille annos Propagaretur, Quod, divinis 
Literis proditum, & per omnium {Ccientiam publicatum, cum 
Varro non ignoret, argumentari ‘nixus eft, cur putarentur 
antiqui mille annos viGtitafle, Ait enim, apud Agyptios pro 
annis menfes haberi, ut non Solis per 12 figna circuitus faciat 


annum, fed Luna, que orbem illum figniferum 30 dierum 
{patio illuftrat, ee, 


Pliny, 
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“1 Pliny, ™ Macrobius, and* Suidas, do all agree, 


that the Egyptians of old computed a Lunar 
Month for a Year. And ° Fulius Africanus {peaks 
alfo of feveral that computed the Reigns of the 
moft ancient. Kings of Egypt upon, this Hypo- 
thefis. And ? Eufebius alfo afferts, that this Me- 
thod of reckoning a Month for a Year, was 
practis’d by the moft ancient Egyptians. Add, 
that * Exdoxus alfo afferts, that the Egyptians for- 
merly us’d a Month for a Year. And fome an- 
cient Chriftian Chronographers were fo fully per- 
fuaded of this, that they have extended it too far, 


Vide Syn- and fuppos’d, that all the Reigns of the Gods in 
cel. p. 19. Manetho were reckon’d by Months only; and on 


$n) 


that Suppofition, have reduc’d them to Tropical 


1 Plin, Nat. Hift. vii. 48. Annum enim alii eftate unum 
determinabant, & alterum hieme: alii quadripartitis tempo-.. 
bus, ficut Arcades, quorum anni trimeftres fuere: quidam 
Lune fenio, ut AZgyptii: itaque apud eos aliqui & fingula 
millia annorum vixiffe produntur. This Paffage is quoted by 
St. Auftin, de Civit. Dei, xv. 12. where for [Lune fenio] he 
veads [Lune fine.] 

m Macrob. Saturnal. i.14. [Apud Agyptios] Lunaris an- 
nus menfis eft, quia Luna paulo minus quam menfem in 
Zodiaci circuitione confumit. 

n Suid. in “Ha@, de regno Solis, Vulcani Fil. verba fa- 
ciens, “Os @ 9 tas nmtegs curceurss ebypiCov” of 3 ras atxaduc 
& cealens” ereegs } THs OY nous. 

_ © African. apud Syncel, p.17. “Asydmho fom ———e 
REA TAS BDEAIOS % prercdas érav, xarabecw twa F map cw- 
Tois as eg oye Away eEéSev'G" as TwEs TF TavTa anesogy OvearJuw 
ovseArovles, creatures exmoy corourec, &c. 

P Eufeb. apud Syncel. p. 40. “Avyia‘ho } Ocdv 2 “HusSéwv, 
% DOK tH TOs vexvar % Sunray etéeay Bacrrlay, Worry xy 
Prvaegy cuetoxos puboroyiay. “Or PW wae’ ris Warmsorares 
ceaknasss EQucnw 2), nye plovedss 786 cHrowrss, 8 yweouy 
TOAUKW A TUDESWTHS. 

,4Proclus in Timzum, lib. 1. pag..31. lin. 50, ec. “Es 5 
% @ Qnow EvdoéG@-~ ctandis, ors “Avy 7 plow ' coewry 
2xaAuy, Com avy F TOAAMY THTUY CHICUTAY KAA Anas Exes TE 
Dewnces er. | be , . 
iil Se - of 


— 
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or Fulian Years: Whereas it appears ftom Diodo- 
rus, that only the long Reigns of the fir/t Kings are 
to be computed by Lunar Months, and thofe of the 
_ Teft by Seafons of four Months apiece, or the third 
Part of a Year. And this Computation of four 
Months for a Year, is not only attefted by Diodorus 
and Plutarch as before, but alfo by * Cenforinus, 
* Solinus, and ' St-Auftin, who each of em affirm, 
that the Evyptians of old ufed this way of reckon- 
ing. [But fee the E/fzy on the Old T. oftament. ] 
- (6.) That before the Deluge, the LunarYear at 
~ Jeaft, of 2 Lunar Months, and very probably the 
Solar Year too, was juft 360 Days, and each Month 
juft 30 Days, will appear from fome Reigns in this 
Antediluvian Dynafty of the Gods. This T thall 
prove by fhowing firft, that the Lunar Year was 
then exactly 12 Lunar Months, or 12 Synodical 
‘Revolutions of the Moon, without any Emboli- 
mary Month: Secondly, That the Tropical Solar 
Year contain’d 12 Months alfo; and 7; hirdly, That 
‘each Lunar Month contain’d exactly 30 Days. 
And Firs, The Lunar Year was exactly 12 Lu- 
nar Months long. For Vulcan in” Manetho is’ 


Dr er aT ee ee ee 


" Cenforin. c. 19. Et in Egypto quidem antiquiffimum 
ferunt annum bimeftrem fuiffe ; poft deinde ab Ione Rege 
‘quadrimeftrem factum: noviflime Arminon ad tredecim (lege 
»duodecim] menfes & dies quinque perduxifle. 

f Solin. Polyhift. c.3. [Annus] apud 4Egyptios quatuor men- 
‘fibus terminabatur. Quoted alfo (out without naming the Author) 
by St. Auftin, de Civ. Dei, xy. 12. 

* Auguflin. de Civit. Dei, xii. 10. Perhibentur enim Figy- 
ptil quondam tam breves annos habuiffe, ut quaternis menfibus 

. finirentur. Unde annus plenior & verior, qualis nunc & no- 

bis & illis eft, tres eorum annos complectebatur antiquos. 

~ ‘Syncel. p. 18. Mgaz@-, Orely [Manetho] O35 "Hoaus@- 

mic) covecnry irra coaciAdcey. Tara ta CwaenyirAre. ern weer 
THis TW nad” yuces iscesnar, cyl ulwoy Aoyitd wor 1 us ehoay= 


Go; §* faid 
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{aid to have reign’d gooo. Years; that. is, as I 
Lem:2.tohave prov’d, gooo Revolutions of the Moon, 
this andthe which make up 750 Years of 12 Months each, 
next Ars4 or if you pleafe, 75 Sari. From whence it ap- 

pears, that each Year had in it 12 Lunar Months 
exactly ; no Embolimary Month being taken in 
for 750 Years together. 2dly, The Tropical Year 
contain’d 12 Months alfo; as appears from the 

Years of the latter Kings of this fame Succeffion 
Ibid. of the Gods, which are faid to be each of the three 

Seafons of the Year, viz. Spring, Summer and 

Winter, each containing four Months. From 

whence it follows, that the Tropical Year (for 

ris a Year determin’d by the Sea/ons) was exact- 
ly 12;Months alfo: Which Months muft in all 
reafon be fuppos’d to be of the fame fort with 
thofe which were before fpoken of, namely, Lu- 
nar Months. So that ’tis highly probable, the 

Tropical Year at that Time was juft 12 Lunar 

Months in Length: 3dly, Each Month.at the 

{ume Time contain’d exactly 30 Days.. This is 
vide Not, attefted by many ancient Authors: Thus Varro, 
\_k, p. 175. {peaking of thefe large Numbers in the Records 
‘prius. of ancient Time, fays, the Egyptians therein do 

reckon Lunar Months for Years, and allow thirty 

Diys to the Time in which the Moon finithes 
Vide Not. its menftrual Courfe. And Diodorus Siculus , 
b, p.175. {peaking of thofe who reckon’d the Reigns of 
prius. — the Gods in Egypt by Lunar Months, exprefly 

afferts, that they computed 30 Days to a Month. 
Vide Not And in like manner, when Eujebius ( {peaking 
p.v.176. alfo of the long Reigns in the Agyptian Succef- 


prius, 
fn a eesmumnenrinemnnmnaeninacenn inert a SAL 
re¢ TOT Hweewv wAXOD F aeitity cwvanyirtov ocerduiay 
“naz tesanocins- terug while “tptegs B crewrs, cuvnzav ery 
\ in lexdoie efor tm le 6 iuior, 2 rhoracns xylegs, [Hic quate 
dam correxere Jofeph, Scaliger & Jac. Goar.] 


fio 
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fion of the Gods) fays, that the moft ancient 
Eeyptians reckon’d by Lunar Months inftead of 
Years; he adds in the fame Place, that thofe 
Lunar Months confifted of thirty Days apiece. 
And * Panodorus feems to intimate, that before 
the Deluge, not only the Civil, but alfo the 
Lunar Month was exaétly 30 Days; and that 
the Reigns of the Gods in Manetbo were com- 
puted by Lunar Months of thirty Days apiece. 
To thefe Teftimonies I need not add St. Au/ftin vide Not. 
here, as having already produc’d what he has f, p. 158. 
fpoken on this Subject. Since then it appears Et Not 4 
by the fir Part of this Argument, that, during ei 
the Antediluvian Succeffion, there were exactly k: Arg. 
12 Lunar Revolutions in the Year; and fince it ult. partis 
appears by the /econd Part, that there were ex-P sate 
actly twelve (and thofe very probably Lunar) *?'?*?*: 
Months in the Tropical Year alfo; and fince it 
appears by the sbird Part, that there were juft 
30 Days in each Lunar Revolution at the fame 
Time: ?Tis evident from all three ‘taken toge- 
ther, that before the Deluge, the Lunar Year at 
leaft, and very probably the Solar alfo,. confifted 
exactly of 12 Lunar Months of'30 Days apiece, 
or of 360 Days in the whole. Sng 

(7.) That not only the Civil, but alfo the T7o- 
pical Year of the Sun, and the Lunar Year of 
12 Synodical Lunar Months too, were each of 


FL a ae ee hy ween mere err ce Le Sa 


* Panodorus apud Syncel. p. 41. ait Egregoros Solarem 
petiodum & Lunarem hominibus oftendiffe: 0: 5 emo aévays 
TES G4; Te WAY 40 TE 0g), bxegrcegy, Evdnrore gy, Tesaxceuecov 
certwicndy xvnroy Méaricay es cyeurdy abobeeraX ale x “> 
HAle xUxAoy ew Toi< aU TOTS ObOEKO Cwd iors BAresax w iraer duos 
poiegss ae. “OSE cuiby tes BactAda: wae’ aw rig Baris 
Atisaywy Ocay Woeay eé cw duvesed cere tf, xar fry oy ceAleine 
Kats TEeKaKOnKEQG5¢ KUxAOIC Wu’ wrote ee eciag” o 1G cmwzbay 


oerluia Ma ar 4 érn, Me ob Ge ye 
te T2 them ~~ 
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them 360 Days, and exactly equal to each other 

before the Deluge, is farther attefted by a fa- 

mous Piece of ancient Mythology preferv’d in 

vid Not.6, Plutarch, which I have had Occafion to mention 

pag. 146. before: That about the Times of Ofiris and Ty- 

tung oe phon, that is, about the Deluge, there happen’d 

sbnanttkefuch an Alteration both in the Month and the 

laft Argue Lear, that the Moon lost a zo" Part of each 

ment. Day, and the Sux gain’d it; whereby the Lunar 

Year became above 5 Days /Borter, and the So- 

lar Year above 5 Days Jonger than each of them 

were before. Wherefore, fince the Solar Year is 

now fomewhat more than 365 Days, and the Lu- 

nar Year fomewhat Jes than 355. Days; ’tis 

moft evident, that before this Change, both the 

»: Solar and the Lunar Year were juft 360 Days, 

and exactly equal to each other: Nay more, *tis 

evident alfo, that the Change made in the Solar 

and Lunar Revolutions, from their Original to 

their prefent State and Periods, happen’d at the 
Deluge. 

(8.) All this will be abundantly confirm’d, if 

a Natural, Eafy, and Philofophical Account can 

be given of this Change of the Solar and Lunar 

Revolutions at the Deluge. I fay, if the fame 

Caufe, which alone appears fufficient to drown 

the World, and to folve all the numerous Phe- 

nomena relating to the Deluge, will allo necefia- 

rily produce the aforefaid Changes in the Solar 

and Lunar Revolutions; then I think this Pro- 

pofition will have all the Evidence for it, that 

any one can defire. And that all this may be ef- 

fected by the Approach of a Comet to the Earth, 

will, I believe, appear fully to the Satisfaction 

of thofe who fhall carefully read and digeft the 

‘prefent Theory, or even the following Hypothe/is, 

only; to which therefore the Reader is referr’d. 

at 4 Upon 
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Upon the whole, fince the Year of 360 Days, 
and the Month of 30 Days, appear to have been 
originally in ufe in fo many Parts of the Pofdilu- 
vian World; fince all the Accounts of the Aute- 
diluvian World that are extant, namely, that of 
the Holy Scriptures, and thofe of the Chalde- 
ans and Egyptians, do each of them refpectively 
give Evidence for the Civil Ufe of this Year and 
Month before the Deluge; fince fome of them 
go farther ftill, and prove that the Tropical Solar 
Year, and Lunar Month, were then of the fame 
Length refpectively : If, /a/tly, the natural and 
neceflary Cau/e of thefe remarkable Changes in 
the Solar and Lunar Year at the Deluge, is in the 
following Hypothefis effectually prov’d, not only 
from Hiftorical Evidence, but alfo from Natural 
Philofophy and the prefent State of the World; I 
cannot well perceive, how. this Propofition comes 
fhort of Phyfical Demonftration: But this Iam 
fure of, that it has a much greater Degree of E- 
vidence than moft Propofitions of this Nature 
can pretend to. 

Coroll. Since therefore we have fuch abundant 
Evidence, that the Civil Year in fo many Places, both 
before the Deluge, and for many Ages after it, and 
that even the Tropical and Lunar Year before the 
Deluge, were refpettively, just 360 Days in Length ; 
*tis very probable, that the ancient Kings who reign’d 
in any Age and Nation where this Year was in 
Civil Uje, computed the Years of their Reigns by 
this Standard of 360 Days to a Year. It may there- 
fore very well deferve our Enquiry, whether feve- 
ral Difficulties in the ancient Poftdiluvian Chro- 
nology may not fometimes be taken away, by fub- 
fiituting this Primitive Year of 360 Days, infiead 
of the Julian or Tropical Year, now commonly 
made ufe of by Chronologers. 1 fay, fometimes s 

) e149 for 
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for it may bappen, that the Years propos'd might for- 
merly have been reduc’d by ancient Authors, from 
the Primitive Form to the Tropical or Nabonaffa- 
rean, or Julian Form: Or °tis poffible that the Pri- 
mitive Year might fometimes have been in Civil Ufe 
as to fome Inftances only, and yet at the fame Time, 
the Tropical, Nabonaffarean, or /ome other Form 
of Year might have been made ufe of in the given 
Inflance, But otherwife, the Ufe of the Julian Year 
(without a previous Reduétion) in thofe Inftances 
where the Primitive Year is meant, must certainly 
breed much Confufion in Chronological Computations, 


Jince 487 Primitive Years are no more than 480 Ju- 
lian ones. 


XI, A Comet, cutting the Plane of the Ec- 
liptick, in its Defcent towards its Peri- 
helion; on the firft Day of the Deluge, 
pafs’d before the Body of our Earth. 


That fuch a Pofition of a Comet’s Orbit, and 
fuch a Paffage by as is here fuppos’d, are in 
themfelves poffible, and agreeable to the Pheno- 
mena of Nature, all competent Judges, who are 
acquainted with the new and wonderful Difco- 
veries in Aftronomy, according to the Lemmata 
hereto relating, muft freely grant. But that it 
really did fo at the Time here fpecified, is what I 
am now to prove. *Fis true, when upon a mere 
Suppofition of fuch a Paffing by of a Comet, I 
had ‘in my own Mind obferv’d the Phenomena re- 
lating to the Deluge to anfwer to Admiration, I 


‘was not a little furpriz’d, and pleas’d at fuch a 


Difcovery. It gave me no fimall SatisfaGtion to 
fee, that, upon a’poffible and eafy Hypothesis, I 


~ could give fo clear an Account of thofe Things, — 


which © 


f/f 
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which had hitherto prov’d fo hard, ,not to fay 
inexplicable; and could fhow the exact Coinci- 
dence of the Particulars with the facred Hiftory, 
and the Phenomena.of Nature. I thought to be 
able to proceed fo far, was not only more than 
had been yet done, more than was generally ex- 
pected ever would be done; but abundantly fuf- 
ficient to the beft of Purpofes, to clear the Holy 
Scriptures, from the Imputations of ill-difpofed 
Men, and to demonftrate the Account of the De- 
luge to be in every Part neither impoffible nor 
unphilofophical. But proceeding in fome farther 
Thoughts and Calculations on the faid Hypothesis, 
to my exceeding great Content and Admiration, 
I found all Things to correfpond fo ftrangely,. 
and the Time of the Year by feveral concurring 
ways to be fo exactly fix’d, agreeably to the fa- 
cred Hiftory thereby; that, as I faw abundant 
Reafon my felf to reft fatisfied of the Reality, as 
well as Probability of what I before barely fup- 
pos’d; fo I thought the producing the Particu- 
lars I had difcover’d, might afford Evidence to 
the Minds of others, and go a great way to 
the entire Eftablifhing the Certainty of that, of 
whofe great Probability the Correfpondence of 
the feveral Phznomena of the Deluge had before 
afforded fufficient Satisfaction. But before I come 
to the Arguments to be here made ufe of theme 
felves, give me leave, by way of Preparation, to 
fhew what fort of Evidence fuch Affertions as 
this before us, when good and valid, are capable 
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of; and how great or fatisfa¢tory it may be ins | 


any other, and fo may be expected to be in the 

prefent, Cafe. abo bn 
°Tis evident, that, all Truths are not capa- 

ble of the fame Degree of Evidence, or Man- 


ner of Probation, Firft Notions are known by, . 


T 4 “‘Intul- 
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Intuition, or fo quick and clear a Perception, 
that we fcarce obferve any Deduction or Ratio- 
cination at all in our Affent to them. Some — 
principal Metaphyfical Truths have fo near a 

Connexion with thefe, that the Manner of rea- 
foning or inferring is fcarce to be trac’d or de- 
{crib’d; a few obvious and quick Refleétions en- 
forcing our hearty Acquiefcence: Among which, 
the beft of Metaphyficians, Mr. Lock, in his Effay 
of Human Underftanding, very rightly places the 
Being of God. Purely Mathematical Propofi- 
tions are demonftrated by a Chain of Deductions, 
each of which is certain and unqueftionable. 
So that on a clear View of the Truth and Con- 
nexion of each Link, or Member of the entire 
Argumentation, the Evidence may ftill be look’d 
on as infallible. Propofitions in mix’d Mathe- 
maticks, as in Opticks, Geography, and Aftro- 
nomy, depending partly on abitraét Mathema- 


tick Demonftrations, and partly on the Obfer- 


vations of the Phenomena of Nature; tho’ not 
arriving to the ftrict Infallibility of the Evidence 
with the former fort, are yet juftly in moft Cafes 


allow’d to be truly certain and indubitable. 


Hiftory is all that we commonly can have for 
Matters of Fact paft and gone; and where ’tis 
agreed upon by all, and uncontroulable, ’tis 
efteem’d fully fatisfactory, tho’ not abfolutely 
certain, in common Cafes. And, Laftly, to 
come clofer to the Point, the Knowledge of 
Caufes is deduc’d from their Effects. Thus all 
Natural Philofophy, 2. ¢. the Knowledge of the 
Caufes of the feveral vifible Phenomena of the 
World, is folely deriv’d from thofe Effects, orPha- 
nomena themfelves, their accurate Correfpondence 
to, and neceflary Dependance on certain fuppofed 
Caufes, and their Infolubility on any other Hy- 

: re potheles, 
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pothefes, with the Coincidence of the particular 
Calculations of the Quantities of Motion, Velo- 
city, Periods, and Species of Figures to be every 
where accounted for. On the univerfil Confpi- 
ration and Correfpondence of which, with the 
Impoffibility of producing an Inftance to the con- 
trary, depends what may be truly ftyl’d a Phyfical 
Demonfiration, Y mean, then, and only then, 
is a Phyfical Caufe to be efteem’d Demonftrated, 
when all the Phenomena of the World may be cer- 
tainly fhewn to be juft fo, and no otherwife, as 
they necefiarily would, and muft be on Suppofi- 
tion thereof. This'laft Method is that which our 
beft of Philofophers, Sir I/aac Newton, has taken 
in his Demonftration of the univerfal Affection 
or Property of Bodies, which he calls Mutual 
Altrattion or Gravitation, and which accordingly 
he has eftablith’d beyond Poffibility of Contra- 
diction ; and this is the fole way of bringing Na- 
tural Knowledge to Perfeétion, and extricating’ 
it from the little Hypothe/es, which, in Defect of 
true Science, the World has till lately been forc’d 
to be contented with. 

~ In the Point before us, there are only three 
poflible Ways of proving the Truth of the At- 
fertion here laid down, The firs, that of Pro- 
pofitions in mix’d Mathematicks, by Calculation 
of the Motion of fome Comet, as we do of Pla- 
nets from the Aftronomical Tables, and thence 
demonftrating the Certainty thereof: Which tho’ 
I was deftitute of in my two former Editions, yet 
have I now obtain’d, from later Obfervations : 
Which moft convincing Evidence I thal] at large 
give the inquifitive Reader in the very Words of 
that particular Differtation which I have former- 
ly publifh’d under the Title of, The Cave of the 
Deluge demonftrated, a little corre&ted as sig 
s209) The 
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The Caufe of the Deluge demonftrated. 

Before I proceed to my prefent Demonftration 
of the Caufe of the Deluge, 1 muft premife this; 
That in my New Theory of the Earth, efpecially 
as improv’d and correéted in the Second Edition, 
I have evidently fhewn, that in cafe a Comet 
pafs’d by, before the Earth, in its annual Courfe, 
on the 17 Day of the fecond Month, from 
the Autumnal Equinox, or November 28, in the 
2349" Year before the Chriftian Afra, the Phe- 
nomena of Nature and Hiftory, and particularly 


the Mofaick Account of the Deluge of Noah, 


which are no otherwife to be accounted for, are 
exactly explain’d; that the Calculations and 
Proportions, where-ever we can come at them, 
are on that Hypothefis right, agreeable to one 
another, to ancient, efpecially facred Hiftory, 
and to the Sy{tem of Aftronomy; that there are | 
Traces in ancient Books of a Tradition, that 2 
Comet did appear at the very Beginning of the 
Deluge; that the very Month and Day men- 
tion’d by My/es for fuch its Beginning, is attefted 
to by other old Records, and, on this Hypothe- 
fis, by Aftronomical Calculations alfo: Whence 
I concluded, that it was moft highly probable, 
or rather phyfically demonftrable, that a Co- 
met did pafs by at that Time; and was, under 
the Condué of the Divine Providence, and as 
his Inftrument in punifhing a wicked World, the 
Caufe of the Deluge. The only Thing wanting, 
was, to demonftrate from the Period of fome 
Comet, and its Situation in the Heavens, A- 
ftronomically ftated and computed, that fuch 
a Comet did actually come by at that very 
Time: Whichif it could be once fhown, the 
whole muft be own’d as certain, and demon- 
trated, and all the natural Corollaries there~ 

from 
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from muft be allow’d as true, even by the Ob- 
ftinate and Incredulous. This indeed, at firft, 
was look’d upon by me as not at all to be ex- 
pected; fince we then barely began to know, or 
rather f{trongly to conjecture, that Comets did 
revolve about the Sun in fettled Periods, but 
without being able to determine any one of thofe 
Periods. But of late God has fo blefs’d the La- 
bours of the Learned; and this Part of Aftro- 
nomy is fo much improv’d, efpecially by the 
farther Pains and Obfervations of the creat In- 
ventor himfelf, Sir I/aac Newton; whofe Name 
will never be forgotten, while Mathematicks and 
Aftronomy are preferv’d among Mankind; and 
by the laborious Calculations of the acute 
Dr. Halley, on the Principles laid down by the 
former; that what was a few Years ago. al- 
moft defpair’d of, is now in great meafure dif 
cover’d, and we know, not only that one Co- 
met has come round three or four times already 
in later Ages, viz. 4..D. 1466, 1531, 1607, 
and 1682, and will no doubt come round again 
A. D. 1758, as making its Period in about 
75 Years; that another has probably come 
round in the fame latter Ages twice already, 
viz. A.D. 1532, and 1661; and fo is to re- 
turn 4. D. 1789, or 1790, as making its Pe- 
riod in about 129 Years: But, which is the 
greateit Difcovery of all, that the Jaft moft 
remarkable Comet, whofe Defcent into our 
Regions has occafion’d almoft all the modern 
folid Knowledge we have relating to the whole 
Cometick Syftem it felf, has alfo feveral times 
been feen already, within the Time of certain 
Records; I mean, in the 44 Year before 
Chrift, and again, 4,D. 531, or $323 and yet 
again 4, PD. 1106, befides this its la(t Appear- 
si ance 
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ance A. D. 1680; whereby we know that it re- 
volves in about 575 Years. This laft Comet I 
may well call the mojft remarkable one that ever 
appear’d; fince befides the former Confidera- 
tion, I fhall prefently fhew, that it is no other 
than that very Comet which came by the Earth 
at the Beginning of Noah’s Deluge, and which 
was the Caufe of the fame. Now confidering 
the Premiffes, I fhall only have occafion, in or- 
der to my prefent Defign, to prove thefe five 
Things concerning it. (1.) That no other of 
the known Comets could pafs by the Earth at 
the Beginning of the Deluge. (2.) That this 
Comet was of the fame Bignefs with that which 
pafs’d by at that Time. (3.) That its Orbit was 
then in a due Pofition to pafs by at that Time. 
(4.) That its defcending Node was then alfo in 
a due Pofition for the fame Paffage by. (5-) 

ie That its Period exaétly agrees to the fame Time. 

; Or, in fhort, that all the known Circumftances 
of this Comet do correfpond, and that it actu- 
ally pafs’d by on or about that very Year, and 
on or about that very Day of the Year when 
the Deluge began. All which Things I fhall 
demonftrate in their Order. 


I. None of the other Comets yet known, I 
mean of the 21 in Dr, Halley’s Table and my So- 
lar Syftem, could be that which pafs’d by the Earth 
at the Beginning of the Deluge. This appears by 
thefe certain Arguments following. 

New Theor. (1-) None of them appear to have been of a 
24 Edit. due Bignefs: For the Phenomena of the Deluge, 
otige as I have elfewhere fhew’d, require a fmall one 
& 294, in Comparifon of the Earth; whereas the reft of 


& p.203;, 
204. the Comets feem to have been commonly larger 


than it. es 
(2.) None 
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(2.) None of their defcending Orbits are duly 
fituate, I mean between 90 and 100 Degrees 
from Aries: Which Pofition is yet abfolutely ne- 
ceffary in this Cafe. For the Preceffion of the 
Equinox, which is about 50 Degrees, added to 
the 46 Degrees that the Earth was diftant from 
4ries when the Flood began, muft fuppofe the 
defcending Orbit of the Comet to be now be- 
tween go and 100 Degrees from Aries: At which 
Place none of the defcending Orbits of the. o- 
ther Comets are now fituate; as Dr. Halley’s 
Table, and my Solar Syftem grounded thereon, 
will readily fhew. (3.) None of the other’s 
Nodes are fo fituate, as is neceflary to bring the 
Comet near enough to our Earth; I mean, be- 
tween 90 or 100 Degrees from ries; and fo as 
to crofs the Plane of the Ecliptick very near to 
the Diftance of the Earth from the Sun; as is al- 
fo plain from the fame Table and Syftem. Nay 
indeed, the wrong Situation of the defcending Or- 
bits, noted under the laft Head, renders this due 
Situation of the Nodes plainly impoffible. For it 
being neceflary, that the Orbit it felf interfeé&t the 
Ecliptick it felf in the 17° Degree of Taurus ; 
this cannot poffibly be in fuch a Situation of the 
Orbit, as that we have already mention’d to be- 
Jong to all the reft of the known Comets, So 
that thefe other Comets were utterly incapable 
of being inftrumental in the Deluge, even tho’ 
their Periods fhould any of them agree ; which 
yet we know not that any of them do. i 

II. This Comet was of the fame Bignefs with vs Supra. 
that which pafs’d by at that Time; I mean-a 
very fmall one, and only 10 times as large as the 
Moon. This appears by Mr. Flam/tead’s Deter- 
mination of its apparent Diameter, about 207 
when it was nearly as far off as the Sun: Where- 

as 
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as he fuppofes that of the Moon at the fame Di- 
ftance to be about 6”. So that if the Allowance 
be made for that large and denfe Part of the At- 
mofphere, which hides the Nucleus or Comet it 
felf from us, fuppofe 7”, the Diameter of the 
folid Body it felf will be only 13”. Now the 
Cube of 13, or 2197, is to the Cube of 6, or 
216, as about 10 to 1. Whence it appears, that 
this Comet is about 10 times fo big as the Moon, 
or x fo great as thé Earth, as the real Comet 
that occafion’d the Deluge ought to be. 


WJ. The defcending Part of the Orbit of this 
Comet was about the 17 Degree of Taurus at 
the Time of the Deluge, as that of the Comet at 
the Deluge muft have been. For this defcend- 
ing Orbit is now in the 2* Degree of Cancer; and 
if we allow 46 Degrees for its apparent Motion 
fince the Deluge, which is very little different 
from the real Preceffion of the Equinox, the main, 
if not only Occafion of it; it will appear to have 
been in the 17° Degree of Taurus at that Time, 
according to the foregoing Computation. 


IV. The defcending Node of this Comet, 


‘“which is of the greateft Confideration here, and 


liable to the greateft Variety of all, does alfo ex- 
ceeding well agree in the prefent Cafe. _ For this 
is now in the 3° Degree of Cancer; and if we 
allow, as before, 46 Degrees for its apparent Mo- 
tion fince the Deluge, or for the real Preceffion of 
the Equinox, the main, if not only Canfe of it, 


.) Gt will appear to have been in the 17 of Taurus 


at that Time alfo. Nay, if we allow the leat 
Inequality in thefe two Motions, or the leaft Al- 
teration of the Planes either of the Ecliptick or 


ef the Comet’s Orbit, or of both, as we juitly may, 


both 


Te 
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both from the Phyfical Caufes, and Aftronomical 
Obfervations, we may fuppofe them ftill nearer 
the Earth’s Diftance from the Sun, and fo more 
exactly fuitable to the Cafe of the Deluge. 


V. The Period of this Comet moft exactly 
agrees to the fame Time, I mean to 7 Revolutions 
in 4028 Years, the Interval from the Deluge till 
its laft Appearance 1680. or, as Sir Yaac New- Princip. 
ton firft obferv’d, from its Elliptick Curvature 2 24#- 
before it difappear’d, that its Period mutt be mi ® 
general above 500 Years; fo has he and Dr. Hai- 
fey fince obferv’d, that the fame Comet has been 
feen four times; viz. the 44" Year before Chrift ; 
A.D. 531 or 532, A.D. 1106, and A D. 16803 
and that by confequence, it makes a Revolution 
in about 575 Years.’ Now if we make but a very 
{mall Allowance for the old Periods before Chrift; 
and fuppofe that, one with another, it has revolv’d 
In 5757 Years, we fhall find that 7 fuch Periods 
amount to 4028 Years, exactly, according to that 
Number fince the Deluge. This is fo remarkable 
an Obfervation, and fo {urprizing, that it will 
deferve a particular Demonftration from the ori- 
ginal Authors themfelves. To begin then with 
the firft of the Appearances recorded ‘in later Hi- Sen. Nap. 
ftory,- I mean that in the 44°" Year before Chrift, Qu. _ 
the Year that Julius Ce/ar was flain; we have no pi Oe y *.. 
fewer nor leffér Perfons than Seneca, Suetonius, Ful ¢. 93. 
Plutarch and Pliny, to attett it; and the latt, as Plut. in 
bringing, duguftus’s own Words for his Voucher. Gafar, 
» Take’ the Account: in thofe Words, as being the pg or 
moft authentick and remarkable, «* On thofe ve- son ai 
“ry Days, fays Augufius, when I was exhibiting Gruz. ap, 
** fome Games! to the People, [begun about Sept. Ufer. 
** 26,] a Comet appear’d for 7 Days, and was feen “7” 
§§ in the Northern Part of Heaven, It rofe about 
oMRk ; | S¢ the 
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é¢ the 11%" Hour of the Day: It was a remarkable 
«¢ one, and vifible all over the World. ‘The com- 
<¢ mon People believ’d, that it fignify’d the Re- 
<< ception of the Soul of Cefar into the Number of 
<< the immortal Gods. On which Account, the 
<< Image of this Star was added to that Statue re- 
‘¢ prefenting Ce/ar’s Head, which we a while after 
<< confecrated in the Forum.’? Accordingly it is 
known, that fome of Ce/ar’s Coins have a Star upon 
them, for a Memorial of this Comet; and obferva- 
ble that Virgil hints at the fame alfo, Patrium apert- 
tur vertice fidus. Plutarch’s, Seneca’s, and Suetont- 
uss Words are almoft the very fame that are inclu- 
ded in the Paflage from Augujlus, and fo need not 
be diftinétly fet down. Only the Time of its Ri- 
fing is by Suetonius fet down about the 11" Hour, 
without the Words of the Day, which the other 
two have; and its Northern Pofition is only men- 
tion’d by Augu/tus himfelf. Now if we interpret 
the 11° Hour, or 11 Hour of the Day, to be 
either 11-a-clock before Noon, or an Hour before 
Sun-fet, this will render the whole almoft incredi- 
ble: it being next to impoffible, that thisComet 
fhould be feen in the Day-time. But the Romans 
then accounting Midnight the Beginning of their 
Day, as is well known by Chronologers, we may 
reckon this 11° Hour to be 11 at Night, and all 
will agree to the Comet before us; and it will 
fhew, that as it had been conceal’d by cloudy Wea- 
ther for fome Time, fo it now appear’d afcendin 

from the Sun, with its long and fplendid Tail, 
for a Week before the like cloudy Weather, or 


“the Comet’s too great Remotenefs render’d it no 


Jonger obfervable. Accordingly the Northern Po- 
fition of this Comet, noted here by Auguftus, {e- 
cures us {till farther, that it muft have been the 
fame with that 4. D, 1680, which is ever * the 

ame 
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fame Pofition, at the fame Place of its Orbit : 
To fay nothing of its remarkable Brightnefs, 
which I take to belong to its Tail; and which ren. 
der’d it fo very remarkable then in the World: In 
which Point it as well or better agrees with this, 
than with any other in the whole Cometary Syftem, 
So thaton all thefe Accounts, the Comet feen then 
_ by the Romans, and that feen 4. D. 1680, mutt 
_ have been one and the fame Comet. The next 
_ Period when this Comet might be feen again, ac- 
cording to the foregoing Time of its Revolution, 
was 4. D. 531, or 532. When yet we hear no- 
thing of it in Hevelins’s Hiftory of Comets, But 
then we have it in Lubienietz’s more exaét Cata. 
logue, out of Zonaras, the original Hiftorian, 
whofe'Words are thefe, Annal. L. xiv. p. 61. ** In 
“* the 5° Year of the Emperor Fupinian [A. D. 
** 531, Or 532.] a Comet appear’d, of that fort 
“¢ which is called Lampadias. It fent its bright 
** Tail upwards, and continued'to fhine 20 Days.” 
Which Words exaétly agree to this Comet. The 
_ next Period when it was to be expected, was 
A.D. 1106. at which Time the Efiftorians are 
 fullof their Accounts of it. Take thofe Accounts 
In their own Words, as they ftand in Hevelius and 
Lubienietz, who have given us a mott compleat 
Collection of them in their Hiftories of Comets, 
A. D. 1106. We faw a Comet of wonderful 
_ Brightnefs, from the firft Week in Lent, until the 
_ Paffion of our Lord. An extraordinary Star was Lazath. ex 
_ feen to fhine this Year on Friday in the Evening, ire 
Southward and Wefward, and appear’d bright for aaa i 
26 Days together, and always at the fame Hour. © Civon Now 
A.D. 1106. in the Month of february, 2 Days riz. vel 
after the New Moon, a great Coniet appear’d sla 
| South-Wefward. A.D. 1166. a Comet appéar’d ie 
like a Fire, almoft all the Month of February. Myzald. 
_ Avery great Comet was feen in the Time of p. 149. 
U Lent, 
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Lent. Pretorius adds, That the Emperor Hen. IV. 
died the fame Year; which Calvi/ius alfo agrees to. 

"4D. 1106. A Star, which we call a Comet, 
appear’d. 

‘4. D. 1106. A dreadful Comet appear’d, from 
the firft Week in Lent, till the Vigil of Palm-Sun- 
day. The fame Year the Emperor Henry 1V. died. 

On the Year of our Lord 1106, the 14” of the 
Calends of March [ Feb. 16.] a certain ftrange Star 
was difcover’d, and was feen to fhine between 
the South and West for 25 Days, after the fame 
manner, and at the fame Hour. It feem’d to be 
{mall and obfcure; but that Light which went 
out from it was exceeding bright, and a Splendor, 
like a great Beam, proceeded from the East and 
North, and fhot it felf upon the fame Star. 

In thefe Teftimonies, we may fee that all the 
Circumttances of this Comet agree to, that. of 
A.D. 1680. I mean the Smallnefs and Obfcu- 
rity of its Nucleus, the Brightnefs and Remark- 
ablenefs of its Tail, its Pofition South-West, and 
the Direétion of its Tail North-Ea#. So that 
there is no Reafon to doubt, but it was the very 
fame. Only we muft here note, that thefe two 
Periods were, one with another, three Quarters 
of a Year fhorter than the laft Period. For 
from September, in the 44" Year before Chrift,. 
till February or March A.D. 1106. are but 11482 
Years, or two Periods of 574% apiece, one with 
another: Whereas from the fame February or 
March, A.D.1106. till February or March 1687, 
when this Comet was about the fame Pofition 
again, there are juft 575 Years. It is rather. a 
Wonder, that the three laft Periods of our fa-— 
mous Comet are fo very nearly equal, than that 
there is this fmall Inequality among them. Nor 
is it, by the way, any Wonder therefore, that the 
four firit Periods after the Deluge are to be fup- 


pos’d 
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pos’d one with another rather above 576 Years, 
to agree exactly to that Time. *Tis rather a Que- 
{tion, whether the reft of the Comets Periods will 
prove any of them near fo equal in Proportion, 
as even that Allowance makes thefe to be? Ac- py. 
cordingly, Sir [aac Newton and Dr. Halley right-p. 480. 
ly obferve, that thefe Cometary Orbits are the Preled. 
moft eafily and fenfibly difturb’d, by the occafional ? nah 
Nearnefs of their Comets to other Bodies of all or, 58, 
others; and fo confiderable Inequalities are to be 359. 
expected among them. 
Note, (1.) That it ishighly remarkable, that this 
is the only Comet yet known, whofe Node renders 
it capable of approaching very near the Body of 
the Earth, and that the fame Node is ftill fo little 
remote from the Earth’s Orbit, as Dr. Halley well 
obferves, that it brought this Comet about as near 
to the fame as the Moon this very laft Time. Hear 
his remarkable Words, and confider the Confe- 
quence of them in this Matter. «« No Comet, fays Synepf 
“* he, has hitherto threaten’d the Earth with a Comet.in 
“< nearer Appulfe than that of 1680. For by Cal-“#!-e. 
‘¢ culation, I find that Nov. 11. 1° 6’ after Noon, 
“* that Comet was not above a Semidiameter of 
** the Sun, (which I take to be equal to the Di- 
<< ftance of the Moon) to the Northwards of the 
<< Way of the Earth. At which Time, had the 
«¢ Farth been there, the Comet would, I think, 
<¢ have had a Parallax equal to that of the Moon.” 
Nor can I pafs over his following Words without 
fetting them down, they are fo appofite to my 
prefent Purpofe. «* The former Obfervations, fays 
“< he, are to be fuppos’d as fpoken to Aftrono- 
** mers. . But what might be the Confequences of 
* fo near an Appulfe, or of a Contaét, or laftly, 
“* of a Collifion of thefe celeftial Bodies, (which 
“* are none of them impoffible) I leave to be dii- 
£* cufs’d by the Philofophers. 
vi ) wo: Gy Sing 
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(2.) Since this Comet’s Period is 575 Years, 
its middle Diftance muft be about 5,600,000,000 
Miles from the Sun; its longer Axis and greateft 
Diftance twice fo long, or nearly 11,200,000,000 
Miles; its Aphelion Diftance about 14 times as 
great as the Diftance of Saturn its greatelt Di- 
ftance to its leaft, as above 20,000 to 1: And fo 
its greateft Light and Heat to its leaft, as above 
400,000,000 tO I. 

(3.) Since 575 Years appear to be the Period 
of the Comet that caus’d the Deluge, what a 
Learned Friend of mine, who was the Occafion of 
my Examination of this Matter, fuggefts, will 
deferve to be confider’d, viz. Whether the Story 
of the Phoenix, that celebrated Emblem of the 
RefurreGtion in Chriftian Antiquity; [that it re- 
turns once after 5 Centuries, and goes to the Al- 
tar and City of the Sun, and is there burnt; and 
another arifes out of its Afhes, and carries away 
the Remains of the former, &¥c.] be not an Allego- 
rical Reprefentation of this Comet; [which re- 
turns once after 5 Centuries, and goes down to the 
Sun, and is there vehemently heated, and its out- 
ward Regions diffolv’d; yet that it flies off again, 
and carries away what remains after that terrible 
burning, €¥c, and whether the Conflagration and 
Renovation of Things, which fome fuch Comet 
in its Afcent from the Sun may bring upon the 
Earth, be not hereby prefigur’d, I will not here 
be pofitive; but I own, that I don’t know of any 
Solution of this famous Piece of Egyptian Mytho- 
logy and Hieroglyphicks, as this feems to be, that 
can be compar’d with it. 

Note, (4.) That none of thofe Comets whofe Or- 


_ bits are yet known, can come near enough to our 


Farth in their Afcent from the Sun, to caufe the 
Conflagration. This is evident to thofe who con- 
fider Dr. Halley’s Table, or my Solar Syftem built 

upon 
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upon it; fince none of them move in or very near 
the Plane of the Ecliptick ; and thofe four which 
have their Nodes neareft the Earth’s Orbit, and fo 
might approach neareft to the Earth, are either 
fuch as have thefe Nodes fo near only in their De- 
{cent to the Sun; as that in 1472, and that in 1618, 
and that in 1680; or go not any time much nearer 
to the Sun than the Earth it felf, as that in 1688, 
and fo are on all Accounts utterly incapable of af- 
fording Heat enough for fuch a Conflagration, 

Note, (5.) That therefore the Period of Time New Theo- 
for that Conflagration, upon the Suppofition that 7 P- 45 
it is to be caufed by a Comet, cannot now be dif-*53: 
cover’d by any natural Means; but muft ftill re- 
main, as formerly, only knowable from Divine 
Revelation, 

Note, (6.) That hence thofe remarkable Corol- 
Jaries, drawn from the accurate Solution of fuch 
Difficulties now, as formerly were piainly infolu- 
ble; I mean, the great Regard due to the an- 
cienteft facred and prophane Records, and to the 
infpir’d Method whence they muft have been de- 
riv’d; the Imperfection of Human Knowledge; 
the Folly of rejeéting reveal’d Truths, out of 
regard to uncertain Fiuman Reafonings; the Wif- 
dom of adhering to the moft obvious Senée of Scri- 
pture; the Reafonablenefs of believing Scripture- 
Accounts and Scripture-Myfteries, tho’ not fully 
comprehended by us; the Juftnefs of expecting 
Satisfaction in moral Difficulties in due Time, from 
the like Satisfaction afforded already in thofe that 
are Philofophical, and the like, do all receive a new 
and furprizing Confirmation; and will therefore 
-deferve a new and ferious Confideration. _ 


N.B. Dr. Halley having himfelf given an Account 
of this Comet lately in Dr. Gregory’s Englifh A {tro- 
nomy, Pp. 901, 902, 9033, L here prefent it to the 
. UF eu: Reader 
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Reader verbatim, that be may compare the iwo Ac- 
counts together, for bis more entire Satisfaction. 


<< But as far as Probability from the Equality of 
<¢ Periods, and fimilar Appearance of Comets, 
«c may be urged as an Argument, the late won- 
<¢ drous Comet of 1682, feems to have been the 
<¢ fame, which was feen in the Time of our King 
<¢ Henry\. Anno 1106, which began to appear in 
<¢ the Weft about the middle of February, and con- 
<¢ tinued for many Days after, with fuch a Tail as 
«< was feen in that of 168%. And again in the Con- 
<¢ fulate of Lampadius and Orejtes, about the Year 
<< of Chrift 531, fuch another Comet appear’d 
<¢ in the Wef?, of which Malela, perhaps an Eye- 
«¢ witnefs, relates, that it was peyas % Qobegos, a 
<< great and fearful Star; that it appear’d in the 
<¢ Weft, and emitted upwards from it a long white 
«cs Beam; and was feen for 20 Days. It were to 
<< be wifh’d, the Hiftorian had told us what Time 


.<¢ of the Year it was feen; but’tis however plain, 


<¢ that the Interval between this and that of 1106, 
<< is nearly equal to that between 1106 and 168+, 
<¢ viz. about 575 Years. And if we reckon back- 
<¢ ward fuch another Period, we fhall come to 
<¢the 44" Year before Christ, in which Fulius 
<¢ Czfar was murder’d, and in which there ap- 
<¢ pear’d a very remarkable Comet, mention’d 
<¢.by almoft all the Hiftorians of thofe Times, 
«¢ and by Pliny, in his Natural Hiffory, 1. 11. ¢. 24. 
<< who recites the Words of Auguftus Cesar on 
<¢ this Occafion, which lead us to the very Time 
¢¢ of its Appearance, and its Situation in the Hea- 
<¢ vens. . Thefe Words being very much to our 
<¢ Purpofe, it may not be amifs to recite them. 
<< In ipfis Ludorum meorum diebus, fydus crinitum 
<< per feptem dies, in regione Cali que fub Septen- 
&¢ trionibus est confpettum, Id oriebatur circa unde- 

S* cimam 
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< cimam horam diei, clarumque &P omnibus terris 
“ confpicuum fuit. Now thefe Ludt were dedicated 
<¢ Veneri genetrici, (for from Venus the Cefars 
<< would be thought to be defcended) and began 
<¢ with the Birth-day of Augu/lus, viz. Sept. 23. as 
«¢ may be colleéted from a Fragment of an old 
«¢ Roman Kalendar extant in Gruter, p.135. and 
<¢ continued for 7 Days, during which the Comet 
¢¢ appear’d, Nor are we to fuppofe that it was feen 
<< only thofe 7 Days, but poffibly both before and 
<< after. Now are we to interpret the Words /ud 
<¢ Septentrionibus, as if the Comet had appear’d in 
ss the North, but that 1t was feen under the /eptem 
<< triones, or brighter Stars of Urfa major. And as 
<¢ to its Rifing hora undecima diet, it can no ways 
«< be underftood, unlefs the Word dei be left out, 
<< as it is by Suetonius; for it muft have been very 
<< far from the Sun, either to rife at 5 in the Af- 
“ ternoon, or at rr at Night; in which Cafes it 
<¢ muft have appear’d for a long Time, and itsTail 
<< have been fo little remarkable, that it could by 
<< no means be call’d, Clarum && omnibus Terris 
<¢ confpicuum Sydus. But fuppofing this Comet 
<¢ to have traced the fame Path with that of the 
<< Year 1680, the afcending Part of the Orb will 
<¢ exactly reprefent all that Augu/fus hath faid con- 
«* cerning it; andvis yet an additional Argument 
«© to that drawn from the Equality of the Pe- 
«¢ riod. Thus’tis not improbable but this Comet 
<¢ may have four times vifited us at Intervals of 
«s about 575 Years: Whence the Tranfverfe 
<¢ Diameter of its Elliptick Orb will be found 
<6 4/3 545% 575 times greater than the annual 
«© Orb; or 138 times greater than the mean Di- 
“<< {tance of the Sun; which Diftance, tho’ im- 
«¢ menfely great, bears no Proportion to that of 
s the fix’d Stars, ih Bede s: 

| U 4 The 
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The fecond Way of Probation, is that of Hifto- 
rical Relation, That at the Deluge a Comet did fo 
pafs by. And of this fort of Evidence we are not 
wholly deftitute; For (1.) that a Comet did real- 
ly appear at the Deluge, we have the Teftimony 
of feveral Authors in Hevelius’s Cometographia. 
Nay, * Pliny alfo, a learned ancient Author, and 
probably from the Egyptian Records too, not only 

nentions a Comet that appear’d in the Reign of 
Typbon, (that is, at the Deluge, or immediately 
before it, as has already been prov’d) but alfo 
{peaks of the direful Effects it had. Which Tefti- 
mony, confidering how few Remains we have of 
thofe fo very ancient Times in prophane Authors, 
is very remarkable, and of great Weight: Efpe- 
cially when he fays, that Typhon gave it its Name ; 
infomuch that the Mythology of Iyphon, or Ty- 
phoéus in the Poets, may feem to have a plain Re- 
ference to the Comet, and that Deluge which was 
occafion’d by it; as indeed many of the Particu- 
Jars are fo like, ° that one can hardly avoid think- 


* Plin. Nat. Hit. ii. 25. Diraque comperta Athiopum & 
fEgypti populis, cui nomen xyi Rex dedit Typhon, ignea 
pecie, & {pire modo intorta, vifu quoque tarvo, nec ftella 
verius quam quidem igneus nodus. 

> Apollodor. Bibliothec. 1. 1, ¢. 6. § 3. ‘26 & cued encas 
of Qcor F Viyoss‘luv, Ta parroy yorwberoa, pil) Tacleea; 9 
Move Tuvan cw LineAic, were! we de exvov Ge Quow, civ 695 i 
Snehs, Ot7@ 2B « psyidd 6 duwwend wero esivelxer, oes 
PWroe yn bd 5} wd ra Be aye pneav arAretoy péyeSO- 
ed oguocto, wee varecivey pe wedv'luy ¥ opav" 4 >} xEQurn Dor- 
Acinss TW dee Elawe’ veiegs } ive, Tf igi ® earéegy cxm~ 
resp lu, © 5 int ras avezoAes. Ex THT WY 5 tz yoy exaroy 
xEGaros Oogneyiwy, th > ar poner, arches exer aECuMEYED ELS 
Eyidvaiv, wy oAxol wegs arhe om Jevopwor xogvPyy overly croavy 
itleour. Mav 5} av7s 7 copa xater lene Avypmeas > om 
KEDwANS 19 Wok wy TEAK ES ElwensvG. Noe 5 édkext’@ soils ou- 
pact, Torsr@ avo TuQey x rianaei@, ne Wuas BdDuv wireng 
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ing there is fome uncommon Relation between 

them. Particularly the Account which is given 

of Zypbon’s Death in prophane Authors, makes it 
probable, not only that he perifh’d in the Deluge, 

but alfo that the Deluge it felf arofe from the Ap- 
proach of a Comet, that is, from fuch a Caufe as 

would neceffarily produce the fame Effects in the 
Earth, which we fhall fhew were produc’d at the 
‘Deluge by the Comet: For ’tis faid by fome, that 
Typhou, or Typhoéus, lies fubmerfed in Water 3 

and by ‘ others, that he was overwhelm’d with Vide Not. 
Mountains, Volcanos, or large Quantities off: P: 174 
Earth.  ¢ Pindar fays, all Sicily lies wpon him :? pus. 
And * Ovid follows him in afferting the fame 


{ 


err’ ery Segivor, we overly 6 Os Bors Eige'. TloAAy 5 om 
¥ sdpar@ wigs ektoegoe Carn. Vide etiam Val. Flacc. Argon, 
lib. 4. ¥ 236,237. Et Plutarch. de Ifide & Ofiride paflim. 
© Virgil. Aen. ix. ¥ 715, 716. 

Tum fonitu Prochyta alta tremit, durumg; cubile 

Inarime, Jovis imperiis impofta Typhoo. 
Et Lucan.v. ¥ 200, 201. Et Ovid. Faft.iv. ¥ 491, 492. 

Alta jacet vafti fuper ora Typhoéos Aitne, 

Cujus anhelatis ignibus ardet humus. 

Et Schol. Pindasi i in Pyth. 1. 3 3, &c. Eraciage’) 
Uy Tepav@ isceha. O: ee op cu Tey eed g Borwzias i a 
eacew, a wo eoiy Wor aes aradocets* of 4 w Dovyia * 
tre gs 5 ov Avdice" "Aglépwy o  Th6 isceAnss, ew ibeava Te egy Anat 
moe, xobdmuk yee nor way ae Exov @vegs Lyadoress, ewe 
i none). 

d Pindar. Pyth.i. x 29; &e. “Os 2° ew Airve Taeratcer xe), 
Orwy moarusG, Tvdas erecn roy lax ob egy @. roy mors KsAicioy Peeper 
worveryoy avlegu® voy ye poey Tun D varep Kopas a Ascentes obec, 
Lixeria t ate wild ségua AarvyeeG* xiav 0° segviee ouniydy 
‘yQoeos’ Aitva, KC. 

© Ovid. Metamorph. V. » 346, &e. 

Vafta Giganteis ingefta eft infula membris 

Trinacris, & magnis fubjectum molibus urget 

fEthereas aufum fperare Typhoéa fedes. 

Nititur ille quidem, pugnatq; refurgere fxpe: 

Dextra fed Aufonio manus eft extenfa Peloro; 

Leva, Pachine, tibi; Lilybxe crura premuntur 5 
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thing: And laftly, Valerius Flaccus ‘ more accu- 
rately fays, he was firft overwhelmed with Wa- 
ters, and then with Earth. Now as the Tradi- 
tion of Zyphon’s being fubmers’d in Water, feems 
evidently to proceed from his perifhing in the 
Deluge; fo upon Suppofition that the Deluge 
arofe from a Comet, ’tis equally obvious why he 
is faid to be overwhelmed with Earth, when we 
confider that the Diluvian Matter from the Co- 
met’s Atmofphere contained in it a great Quan- 
tity of earthy and ftony Particles, which made a 
Sediment upon the Face of the Antediluvian Earth, 


-and buried all the Old World under it; as we 


fall fhew hereafter. (2.) Likewife in that an- 
eient and remarkable Tradition in Plato, concern- 
ing the Primitive State of the World, and the 


Change made at the Fall, there is not only a bare. 


Notice taken of a great Cata/trophe which hap- 
pen’d fome confiderable Time afterwards, and 
brought the World into very great Danger, 
namely, the Deluge; but alfo ’tis plainly inti- 
mated, that it was brought about by the fame fort 


Degravat 4taa caput, fub qua refupinus, arenas 
Ejeétat; flammamg; fero vomit ore Typhoéus. 
Oppidaque, & magnos evolvere corpore montes. 
Inde tremit tellus, &c. 
f Valer. Flace. Argon. ii. ¥ 23, Ge. 
————— Scopulis fed maximus illis 
Horror abeft, Sicula preffus tellure Typhoéus. 
Hunc profugum, & facras removentem peétore flammas 
Ut memorant, prenfum ipfe comis Neptunus in alto 
Abftulit, implicuitque vadis; totienfque cruenta 
Mole refurgentem, torqueniemque ignibus undas, 
Sicanium dedit ufque fretum; cumque urbibus Aitnam 
Intulit, ora premens: trux ille, ejectat adefi 
Fundamenta jugi; pariter tunc omnis anhelat 
Trinacria, injeétam feffo dum pectore molem 
Commovet experiens, gemituque reponit: inani, 
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of Caufe, as that from which the Earth it felf 
was originally formed, viz. in our Hypothefis, the 
Atmofphere of a Comet, and that this fame Caufe 
made the Earth move flower than it did before: 
Which is really true of its diurnal, and apparently 
fo of its annual Motion; fince 291 Poftdiluvian 
Days contain as much abfolute Time as 30 dnie- 
diluvian ones ; and fince the Tropical Year, which 
was then but 360 Days, is now above 365, as 
will appear prefently. All which, and feveral 
other Phenomena of the Deluge, will beft be 
feen in the Paffage it felf, which here follows: 
& For fome confiderable Time after this, the Tumult, 
Perturbation and Earthquakes (caufed by the Shock 
which was then given to the Earth, and by its 
commencing a contrary Motion to what it had 
before] having ceafed, and a Calm fucceeding,. the 
World went on in its fettled Courfe ; but at laft, 
more remifsly, [or more flowly.] The Cau/e of this 
qwas that material Part of its Conftitution, which 
anciently belong’d to it: [Here the Caufe of the 
Farth’s Retardation is affign’d to fuch Matter as 
belong’d to it of old, before its Formation, that 
is, to the Atmofphere of a Comet ; which is 


g Platonis Politic. Operum, p. 176. D, &c." Meza 3 rG, 
aegerbov |G» inxcrS yer, Sopdou te 14 taggexns dn wawspyO~ 
6 MH cao, yarns tmacbedwG, es te T ciwdore deg joov 
F ters naraxocus ApG~ Het, rersuT 5 civCavreagy. Tx- 
qav 3 ewes 70 cwparoedes F crlxegceng astion, T TF Weras 
more Oucews Eusteq@or, ars aoArANs ty ETOYOY aTasias, WEAY GS 
> / 2 7 , \ 4 / & ‘ 
y vdy udowoy adixiok, Tagg fe pP ¥ cuvbivlG, wav nares 

/ A ‘= wv « d V2 Way 2% 2 
xéxle")’ why > P tumegdey eeu com Narera 16 aedine cv 
“ segi@ vile’), roore && omens avrds te Exes 1 Tig Cudoss wae 
mecyaln.)” Ais 0% x) tor Hn Osd6 0 xocpyoas awTy, Xa- 


Sogdy cv dmroehass aya, xndoppG- vx won yopad esc, vv 7a- 
a x > 2 / ” wan / / 
CHG algavsess, &>o T ¢ av0..010 Tt “TE OY Ovi TOTO Our, 
aay 'pede@r ats TW andariav yilve uO, Te yoonoaula 
AvoivG ev 77 wee’ ewry wegrice Bersdw serpuc, KooKE TE 1G 
> “eo , a..4 > ? 

imavoedav, eIivato ere 19 MYyneW ameeY~an). 
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farther confirm’d from what follows: ] For his 

Matter was in great. Confufion, before it was 

form’d into the prefent World. For all the Good 

and Regularity there is in the World, proceeds from 

him that formed it but all the Evils and Irre- 

gularities, in its felf or its Animals, {fach a fort 

of Matter as belong’d to] is former Conjflitution. 

_ [Here all the Inconveniencies and Irregularities 

of the Earth, in its Poftdiluvian State, are juftly 

attributed to this Chaotick Matter, deriv’d from 

the Comet’s Atmofphere at the Deluge. ] 

Wherefore God, who first formed the World, being 

folicitous les it fhould perifh by fluétuating in this 

Storm, and fhould be diffolv’d and pafs away into 

the infinite Spaces of Difhmilitude , He therefore fat 

again at the Helm, reftored its difeafed and dis- 

jointed Parts to their ancient Order and Place, and 

Gem viii, Put it above the Reach of Death or Decay. This 

21, 22. & Whole Paffage is fo fignal an Atteftation to the 

1x.8—17. prefent Hypothefis, and to the Phenomena of the 

Deluge depending thereon, as not to want any 

other Comment than the prefent Account of the 
Deluge. 

The third and laft poffible way of proving 
the Truth of the prefent Hypothefis, is the Being 
of fuch plain and fenfible Effects, as muft be un- 
doubted Confequents of fuch an Affertion, and 
without the Suppofal thereof were perfectly un- 
accountable; which is the very Method of Pro- 
bation I fhall here ufe, and do very much de- 
pend upon. There are fevera] Degrees of Evi- 
dence, and Kinds of Proofs, very different from 
thofe made ufe of in the Mathematicks; which 
yet are little lefs fatisfattory to the Minds of 
wife Men, and leave little more Room for doubt- 
ing than they. Several Sorts of Propofitions 
muft be evinced by feveral Sorts of Argu- 
ments; and whatever poffible and eafy Affertion 

has 
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has all the Proofs which its Nature requires, or 
could juftly be expected upon Suppofal of its 
real Exiftence, ought to be admitted for true 
and evident. Thus in that fort of Things we are 
now upon; if a certain real Caufe be affign’d, 
which being fuppos’d, would neceflarily infer feve- 
ral plain and vifible Effects, and occafion feveral 
fenfible Phenomena; *tis plain, if thofe Effeéts 
and Pheuomena be upon Examination found to 
be correfpondent, and as they muft and would be 
on the real Being of fuch a Caufe, the Exiftence 
of that Caufe is prov’d. And as where the Effects 
are few, ordinary, otherwife accountable and 
incapable of Reduction to Calculation, or Accu- 
racy of Correfpondence in the juft Quantity and 
Proportion neceffary ; the Proof is weak, and 
only probable; and as where feveral of the Con- 
fequents of that Caufe. agree well enough, yet 
fome others difagree, the Difagreement of one 
or two, is a ftronger Objection againft, than 
the Coincidence of the reft an Evidence for the 
fame, and the Proof none at all: So on the other 
fide, where a Caufe is affigned, whofe certain 
confequent Effeéts muft be very many, very fur- 
_ prizing, otherwife unaccountable, correfpondent 
on the greateft Nicenefs of Calculation in the 
particular Quantity and Proportion of every Ef- 
fect, and where withal no difagreeing Phenome- 
non can be urg’d to the contrary; the Evidence 
hence deriv’d of the Reality of the affign’d Caufe, 
tho’ of a different Nature, and, if you will, De- 
gree too, from Demonftration, is yet little lefs 
fatisfactory to the Minds of wife and confidering 
Men, than what is efteem’d more ftriatly fo. 
Thus, for inftance, Aftronomers at this Day find 
little more Inclination or Reafon to doubt of the 
annual and diurnal Motions of the Earth, cet 
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of any. ftri€tly demonftrated Propofition; and as 
much, in a manner, take it for granted in all 
their Reafonings, as they do the Propofitions in 
Euclid, tho’ the Evidence for the fame be in its 
Kind different from, and inferior to the other. 
And thus, as 1 have before obferv’d, Sir J/aac 
Newton has given fufficient Evidence of the Uni- 
verfal Law of Mutual Attraction, and Gravitation 
of Bodies;. which accordingly there is no more 
Occafion to doubt of, than of thofe common Mat- 
ters of Fact or Hiftory, of which no wife Man 
ever made any queftion, And thus it is that I 
hope to: evince the Truth and Reality of that 
Caufe affign’d in this Propofition, viz. by pro- 
ving that thofe vifible Effects or Phenomena re- 
lating to the Univerfal Deluge, which are very 
many, very furprizing, hitherto unaccountable, 
feveral of which are capable of Calculation as 
to the particular Time, Quantity, and Propor- 
tion of the refpective Particulars are every one 
fo, and no otherwife, as on Suppofal of the af- 
fign’d Caufe they either certainly muft, or at leaft 
probably would have been. And as upon a De- 
monttration of the Difagreement of any one Pha- 


nomenon, which were a neceflary Confequence of 


the fame, I muft own the Falfenefs of the Pro- 
pofition before us; fo, I hope, if the Univerfa- 
lity of Correfpondence, even to the Exactnefs 
of Calculation in proper Cafes be eftablifh’d, and 
no contradiétory Inftance can be produc’d; it 


will be allow’d, that I have fufficiently evinced 


the Reality, and, in a proper Senfe, Certainty 
of the fame Affertion, This then being pre- 
mis’d, ’tis plain, that every one of the particular 
Phenomena of the Deluge afterward accounted 


for, isa proper Argument of this Propofition, and 


might juftly claim a Place here on that Account. 
But 
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But becaufe fuch an Enumeration of them before- 

hand would prevent their own more peculiar 

Place hereafter, and difturb the propos’d Method 

of the enfuing Theory, I fhall leave them to theit 
proper Places; tho’ with this Premonition, That 
feveral of them do fingly fo exaétly fit the other- 

wife unaccountable Phenomena of Nature, and 

of the Deluge, and determine the Time and Cir- 
cumftance of the latter fo nicely, that their fe- 
parate Evidence is very confiderable; and when 

taken conjointly with the reft, as fatisfactory as 

I think the Nature of the Thing is capable of. 

But befides thefe particular correfpondent Pheno- 

mena of the Deluge, and after the Difcovery of 

the moft of them, I found Proofs of fomewhat 
another Nature; which not only confirm’d alt 

that I had before obferv’d, but enabled me to 
determine the Time when the Flood began, to 

the greateft Exactnefs poffible; which: therefore 

I fhall alone produce here, referving thofe other 

for their own Places hereafter. Now, on the 
Hypothefis that a Comet pafs’d by the Earth (till 

then revolving circularly about the Sun) at the rypoth. 7: 
Time, and in the Manner affign’d by the Propo- prias. 
fition, the neceflary Effects or Confequences of _ - 
it are thefe Six. (1.) The circular Orbit of thezem. e1. 
Earth would be chane’d into that of an Ellipfis ; com Corall, 
and the Sun, which was before in the Centre off’: 
the Circle, would be afterwards in that Focus of” 5+ 
the Ellipfis, which were neareft the Place at 
which the Attraétion of the Comet happen’d. 

(2.) The Year, . after fuch a Paffing by of the 
Comet, would be increafed ten Days, one Hour, 
twenty eight Minutes and an half. (3.) The Time 

of the Palfing by of the Comet, or the Beginning 

of the Deluge, to.be.determin’d by the Place of 

the Perihelion, muft be coincident with that af- 


fign’d 
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fign’d in the Mojfaick Hiftory. (4.) The very 
Day of the Comet’s paffing by, or of the Begin- 
ning .of the Deluge, to be determin’d from the 
Aftronomical Tables of the Conjunctions of the 
Sun and Moon, mutt be coincident with the Time 
determin’d by the faid Place of the Perihelion, 
and with the very Day affign’d in the Mo/aick 
Hiftory., (5.) The Quantity of Acceleration to 
be determin’d @ priori, from the Force of the Co- 
met’s Attraction, muft correfpond with that which 
the prefent Ziliptick Orbit does require. I fay 
nothing of the Retardation of the diurnal Rota- 
tion of the Earth here by this Matter from the 
Comet, as I did formerly; becaufe it will ap- 
pear, from what I have lately difcover’d relating 
to Magnetifm, that the Retardation is owing, 
in Part, to a Caufe very remote from our pre- 
fent Bufinefs; and that till the other Caufe can 
be ftated, as to its Proportion of the Retardation, 
we cannot well eftimate what Proportion thereof 
belongs to the Stoppage of the diurnal Motion 
at the Deluge, by the Quantity of adventitious 
Matter then gain’d. All which Effects or Con- 
fequents, that they are, de facfo, true and real, 
I fhall now prove. 


I, The Orbit of the Earth is now £iliptical, 
and the Sun is in that Focus thereof, which was 
neareft the Place of the Earth, when the Deluge 
began. This Propofition is fufficiently known to 
Aftronomers, as to the former Part of it:: And 
if it be confider’d, That the Earth, when the De- 
luge began, was at or very near that Degree of 


the Ecliptick, where the Peribelion was afterward, 


as has already appear’d; the latter Part will be 
equally evident with the former. 


j. 
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II. The Year, before the F lood, was in abfo- 
lute Duration ten Days, or more nicely, ten 
Days, one Hour, and twenty eight Minutes and 
an half fhorter than the prefent; tho’ it had juit 
360 Antediluvian Days then in it, 

In order to the Proof of which, I thall thew 
firft in general, that the Antediluvian Year was 
different from, nay, fhorter than the prefent 
Year; and afterwards determine the particular 
Length thereof more exa¢tly ; and fhall comprife 
what Reafons I have for thefe Affertions in the 
following Arguments, 


(1.) The true Length of the Solar Year was fo 
Jong unknown after the Deluge, that there mutt 
have happen’d fome mighty Change and Leneth- 
ning thereof at the Deluge, or elfe no rational Ac- 
count can be affign’d of fuch grofs and fo lafting 
an Ignorance. *Tis not to be queftion’d, but the 
Antediluvian Patriarchs were perfectly acquainted pig, phe: 
with the Antediluvian Year ; every one of thofexom. 24. 
mention’d in Scripture having feen fo many Sum-#/va. 
mers and Winters, or natural Solar Years, that 
himfelf were able to afcertain their Length, and 
correct any Miftake about them. °Tis alfo not 
to be doubted, but the Poftdiluvians would have 
retain’d the fame Year, and determin’d it by the 

fame Number of Days as their F orefathers, had 
they found it to agree with the Courfe of the Sun 
and Moon then, as it did formerly. But ’tis evi- 
dent from the ancienteft Authors, as has been 
juft now proév’d, that twas many Hundreds of 
Years after the Deluge, e’re the moft Learned 
Nations rectify’d their Year to the Sun’s Courfe, 
or arriv’d at more than three hundred and fixty 
‘Days in their Accounts, Which Number accord- 

x ingly 
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ingly was the Meafure of the Degrees of the 
Zodiack, or Ecliptick Circle, and.thence of all 
other Circles among the Aftronomers; and the 
Meafure and Standard of a Year for many Ages; 
till Aftronomical Obfervations forc’d Men to cor- 
rect the fame. 

Now all this, on the prefent Hypothe/is, is eafy 
and natural; That when the Antediluvian Year 
was jult 360 Days long, and after the Deluge was 
infenfibly become above three hundred and fixty 


five Days, without the leaft Knowledge or Sufpi- 
“cion of any Change therein; ’tis, I fay, very 


éafy and natural in this Cafe to fuppofe, that upon 
their obferving, in Length of Time, the Seafons 
to be protracted, and return full later every Year 
than other; (as on the retaining the Antedilu- 
vian Year mutt needs happen) and confequently 
their ancient Standard of three hundred and fixty 
Days, to be too fhort for the Sun’s Revolution ; 
that they fhould lengthen their Accounts to three 
hundred and fixty five, and at laft to 365% Days 
in the whole Year. And indeed, this moft ancient 


_ Adjuftment of the Year and Months, with the 


Degrees of a Circle, and of each Sign in the E- 
cliptick, was found fo eafy, ready, and ufeful on 
all Accounts, that even when the odd five Days 
were added afterward, they. were not inferted 
into the Months, nor perhaps efteem’d Part of 
the Year, but look?d upon as ‘Huéegu "Emrayouduo, 
adventitious or odd Days, or Days fuperadded to the 
old and eftablifh’d Year of the World; as being 


“of a quite different Denomination and Character 


from all the reft. However, ’tis very agreeable 
to Reafon and ancient Hiftory, that on the Ob- 
fervation of the Protraétion of the Seafons, and 


‘on the Improvement of Aftronomy, the Year 


fhould be increas’d from three hundred,and fixty 
habe - to 
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to three hundred and fixty five Days; and after- 
ward, (the Obfervations of the more Learned 
Aftronomers enforcing it) from three hundred 
fixty five to 365+, or the Fulian Year, which with 
us is retain’d to this very Day. All this is, I think, 


‘aly and natural in the prefent Cafe, upon that Hy- 


potbefis which is here defended; but without it, 
‘tis very ftrange and unaccountable. °Tis, I fay, 
very firange and unaccountable, either that the 4n- 
tediluvian Patriarchs fhould not know the Length 
of their own Year; or that none of their Poite- 
rity, but fuch as were guided in it by Divine Re- 
velation, fhould retain the fame afterwards; but 
be fore’d to make ufe of one that was fo far from 
correfponding to thofe Seafons, and that Revo- 
lution of the Sun, which a Year was on purpofe 
defign’d to be commenfurate to. Which Con- 
clufion is farther confirm’d, 


(2.) By the Effential Difference of the an- 
cient Years among feveral Nations fince the De- 
luge: Some of which made ufe of Solar, and 
others of Lunar ones, or endeavour’d to adjuft 
their Periods to thofe of each of thefe Lumina- 
ries, This Difference of Years is known in Ane 
tiquity, has been the Occafion of great Difputes, 
and is not yet a Stranger to the World. Nay, 
fo far as I find, fome of thofe Nations who 
agreed with the moft general Standard of threé 
hundred and fixty Days, fuppos’d that Number 
agreeable in fome meafure to the Lunar, as well 
as to the Solar Courfe, as confifting nearly of 12 
Synodical or Monthly Revolutions of the for- 
mer, as well as of a fingle Annual one of the 
Jatter; and embrac’d it as much, if not more, 
on the Account of its imagin’d Correfpondence 
with the Adoon, as of a like imagin’d Correfpon- 
* X 2 dence 
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dence with the Suz. Now this effential Diffe- 
rence of Solar and Lunar Years in the eldeft An- 
tiquity after the Flood, is on no other Grounds 
fo accountable, as that the Antediluvian Year ha- 
ving been deliver’d down from their Forefathers 
to have agreed with the Courfes both of the Suz 
and Moon, (as on the prefent Hypothefis it really 
did) fome Nations followed ome Branch, and 
others another of the fame Tradition: And when 
they no longer were commenfurate, accommo- 
dated their Accounts to the one or the other, ac- 
cording as the one or the other was moft preva- 
lent and univerfal among them. This is an eafy 
and rational Account of this effential Difference 
of Solar and Lunar Years, fo varioufly followed 
by many Nations fince the Deluge: Which other- 
wife, if the Year was of the fame Length with 
the prefent, and fix’d before the Flood, ’tis hard 
to affign the Original of. But if that were, as 
in this Hypothefis, both a Solar and Lunar Year, 
all is very eafy, and what muft naturally hap- 
pen upon an imperceptible Change at the De- 
Iuge. Which will be ftill farther confirm’d, if 
we confider, 


(3.) That the Moon’s other Motions, Diurnal 
and Menjtrual, are ftill fo accurately adjufted 
and commenfurate to each other, that *tis very 
probable the Annual was alike adjufted and com- 
menfurate to thofe in the primitive Conftitution 
of Nature. ’Tis certain, the Moon accompa- 
nies our Earth, and has her Azzual Revolution 
Eom. hz, exactly equal to that of the Earth. ’Tis alfo 
prius. certain, as has been before obferv’d, that her 
Menftrual Periodical Revolution about the Earth, 
is exactly equal to her Diurnal about her own 
Axis Which wonderful and remarkable Coinci- 
F ‘dence 
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dence or Correfpondence of two fuch entire di- 
ftinét Motions, renders it highly probable, that 
the third or Aznual Revolution was not by Pro- 
vidence originally defign’d to be fo incommenfu- 
rate to thofe others, as fince the Deluge it moft 
evidently has been; and that to the greateft Trou- 
ble and Perplexity of many Ages, and the entire 
Difturbance of the ancient Chronology. Where 
we cannot but in one Cafe acknowledge the moft 
exact Interpofition of Providence, in the Equa- 
lity of the Menftrual and Diurnal Revolutions ; 
and the notable Effect thereof, the expofing of 
almoft the fame Hemifphere of the Moon to 
the Earth continually; we cannot fure be un- 
willing to own a like Interpofition in the other, 
in the Commenfurability and Correfpondency of 
the fame Menjirual and Diurnal Revolutions to 
the Annual one of it felf, and of its Companion 
the Earth: Efpecially where the Reafon and Ad- 
vantage of fuch an Adjuftment, (the eafy and 
regular Accounts of Time through the World 
thence arifing) is much more plain and evident, 
than in that other Cafe, of which yet there can 


be no reafonable Doubt or Hefitation: Which | 


therefore confiderably enforces the fore-mention’d 
Eypothefis; according to which, the wife and 
careful Interpofition of Providence in the Origi- 
nai Conftitution of the World, appears to have 
been as accurately folicitous and engag’d in the 
Adjuftment of the 4Aynual Motion to the Aen- 
firual, as’tis unqueftionably true in the like Cor- 
re{pondence of the Menftrual to the Diurnal, fo 
worthy the prefent Confideration and Admiration 
of Aftronomers: Which will be moft of all con- 
firm’d by the exact Agreement of the feveral Pe- 
riods, to be taken notice of in the next Place. 


X 3 (4.) The 
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(4.) The Eccentricity of the Sun is fo exaétly 
coincident with the Epact of the Moon; or the 
annual Motion in the circular Orbit before the 
Deluge, fo nicely equal to thirteen Periodical, 
and twelve Synodical Revolutions of the Moon ; 
that ’tis very improbable it fhould be wholly by 
Chance, or without any relation of one to ano- 
ther. The Eccentricities of Planets are various, 
uncertain, and boundlefs; and ’twill be next to 
impoffible, in fuch Cafes, to obferve accurate Coin- 
cidences, where nothing but Chance is concern’d, 
and there is no Analogy or Connexion in Nature 
for them. If there were a certain Watchword, out 


of 500, pitch’d upon among certain Confpirators, 


and a Perfon was taken on Sufpicion, and prov’d 
to have nam’d that very Word to his fuppofed 
Partner; it were in Reafon, and the Opinion of 
the World, 499 to one he before knew of it, and 
did not by Chance only hit upon it. If any 
ancient Hiftorian fhould affert, that a certain 
remarkable Accident happen’d on fuch a Day, 
and fuch an Hour, of a given Year; and a Way 
was afterward difcover’d of determining the Time 
on which, if it really did happen, it muft have 
done fo; tho’ the Authority of the Author were 
not confiderable otherwife, no Doubt would be any 
more made of his Veracity in that Point, if the 
Coincidence was fo exa¢t as to determine the 
fame Hour mention’d by the Hiftory. Thus if 
on other Intimations it be conjectur’d, that 
the Earth mov’d circularly before the Deluge, 
and the Year was both a Solar and Lunar one; 
and if afterwards the Eccentricity of the Earth’s 
Orbit, and the Lunar Epact, or Difference be- 
tween the Solar and Lunar Year, be reduc’d to 
Calculation, and found accurately coincident, 

: | when 
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when the Eccentricity of no other of the Pla- 
netary Orbits, is at all fo; there is, I think,. 
very great Reafon to believe that Coincidence 
to be founded in Nature, and that the Altera- 
tion of the Year, juft fo much as thofe agreeing 
Quantities require, was the true Occafion there- 
of. The mean Eccentricity requifite to corre-Lem. 58. 
fpond to the Lunar Epaéf, muft be about ~28, 7 Cerell. 
of the entire middle Diftance: That of Saturn?” 
is £5., that of Fupiter 42, thatof Mars 23., 
that of Venus —=2.-, that of Mercury 23.2, that of 
the Moon ££; which all widely difer from the 
Quantity here neceflary. But when we confider 
the Eccentricity of the Magnus Orbis, or Orbit. 
of the Earth’s and Moon’s annual Courfe, it 
exactly accords, and is about 2-3. of the entire 
middle Diftance; as we have before particularly. 
obferv’d, and as the Moon’s Epact moft nicely 
requires. ’Tis, I confefs, not zmpofible that Cal- 
culations and Numbers, in which there is all ima- 
ginable Room for Diverfity under or over, may be 
coincident, without any natural Dependance or 
Analogy one to another. ’Tis poffible, that I may 
feveral times by Guefs, or at a Venture, hit up- 
on any Number which another Perfon has in his 
Mind. *Tis pofible, a Gamefter may, without 
any foul dealing, throw all Sizes or Aces, be the 
Dice never fo many, a hundred times together. 
Thefe Things, it muft be own’d, are pofible, and 
fo no Compact or Collufion can be demonftrated 
by fuch Coincidence; neither, confequently, do 
I pretend that this, or any of the lilke Coinci- 
dences in the prefent Theory, do abfolutely de- 
monfirate that Affertion they are brought to prove, 
But as in the former Cafes, the Obfervation of 
the mention’d Coincidences would afford Evir 
dence fully /atisfaiiory, of fome.Myftery, Cun- 
. . Xx 
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ning, or Artifice us’d therein; fo I think it ought 
to be in the prefent Cafe: I mean, where all 
Things elfe are rightly correfpondent, and no 
contradiétory Inftances to be alledg’d, the nice 
and accurate Coincidences of Calculations in this, 
and the other proper Cafes through the prefent 
Theory, ought to fatisfy the Minds of confider- 
ing Men, of the real Truth and Evidence of the 
Propofition on which they all depend, and from 
which they are deriv’d; and particularly, that 
the Lunar Epaéf, and Sun’s Eccentricity, which 
are fo nicely equal to each other, muft have a 
natural Relation and a common QOccafion, viz. 
the Alteration of the Year at the Deluge. 


III. The Time of the Paffing by of the Co- 
met, or of the Beginning of the Flood, deter- 
min’d by the Place of the Perihelion, 1s agree- 
able to that mention’d in the Mofaick Hiftory. 
°Tis certain, that the Place of the Perihelion of 
the Earth’s Orbit, from Mr. Flam/teed’s lateft Ob- 
fervations, is now in the latter End of the 8" 
Degree of Cancer; and tho’ by Mr. Flam/fteed’s 
Table of its Motion, it go forward in 4070 Years 
above 56 Degrees, yet that Number being a few 
Degrees more than either Mr, Street’s or Tycho's 
Tables, or indeed than Sir J/aac Newton’s Calcula- 
tion 4 priori corrected, does allow; we may take 
50 Degrees, or thereabouts, being Tycho’s Number, 
and near enough to the other Calculations alfo ; 
and then we fhall find, that the Perihelion of the 
Farth’s Orbit, or the Point B in the Figure, was 
at the Deluge from the prefent Hebrew Chrono- 
logy, on or about the 17 Degree of Taurus, 
anfwering to the 17'* Day of the fecond Month 
from the Autumnal Equinox, ar the Beginning 
of the ancient Year: On which very Day, by the 

) , exprefs 
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exprefs Teftimony of the facred Hiftorian (a-Gen. vii. 
greeing within a Day or two with the correéted #!- 
Teftimonies of > Berofus and‘ Abydenus, and to a 
fingle Day with the exprefs Teftimony of * Plu- 
tarch) the Deluge began. Which Exacétnefs of Co- 
incidence I look upon as not a little remarkable. 
And Note, That as one or two Coincidences 
under a former Head, are fomewhat exacter to the 
prefent Tables of Aftronomy in the prefent He- 
brew, than in the other exacter Chronology; fo 
does the Coincidence before us agree better with 
the exa¢ter Chronology than with the prefent He- 
brew, as allowing 52 Degrees to the Preceffion of 
the Equinox, while the Hebrew allows but 46. 


A ASR 


IV. The very Day of the Comet’s Paffing by, 
or of the Beginning of the Deluge, determin’d 
from the Aftronomical Tables of the Conjun- 
ctions of the Sun and Moon, is exaétly coincident 
with that before nearly determin’d by the Place 
of the Peribelion, and exaétly by the Mofaick Hi- 
ftory. It has been before prov’d, that feeing the 
Moon ftill accompanies the Earth, it muft needs 


t » "Em Bioedes wiyar maronduo oy as § cevee'y og De OS 5 
T Aoyou stwo. Tov Kegvov ou res mT vorvev emssave Cetyo, 
plug Acois sé. ze evPewmres r=a70 xatanrvous PIagiceak, &c. 
Berofus apud Syncel. pag. 30. 

i LiciFew dy Kegu@ wegonnayd treo waxI@ oubew Ae- 
cis s Abydenus apud Eufeb. Chron. lib. 1. p. 8. 

K Taira > meeyblio Abysc {de ingreffu Ofiridis in Ar- 
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e0@. Plutarch. de Ifide & Ofiride, p. 356. 
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‘a half paft the New or Full, at the Paffing by 


Lem. 57. 
prius. 


of the Comet. It has alfo been before prov’d, 
that the Flood began either in the Year of the 
Fulian Period 2365, and the 2349* before the 
Chriftian #ra, according to the prefent Hebrew 
Chronology; or in the Year of the ‘Fulian Pe- 
riod 1788, and the 2926 before the Chriftian 


_f@ra, according to the other more exact Chro- 
nology. Now it appears by the Aftronomical 


- Tables of the Conjunctions of the Suz and Moon, 


Gen. vil. 
I. 


that the New Moon happen’d at the Meridian of 
Pekin in China, whereabout probably Noab liv’d 
immediately before the Deluge, or about two-o’- 
Clock on November the 25" (in the Fulian Year) 
in the Morning: And fo, at about two-o’-Clock 
on November the 28% in the Afternoon, *twas 
about 3 Days and a half after the New. Which 
being the 17'* Day of the Second Month from 
the Autumnal Equinox, is the very fame pitch’d 
upon from the Place of the Perihelion, and ex- 
prefly mention’d in the facred Hiftory: And by 
fo wonderfully correfponding therewith, gives the 
higheft Atteftation to our Hypothefis that could, 
for the Completion and Confummation of the 
foregoing Evidence, be reafonably defir’d. Nor 
does the other Chronology anfwer much worfe. 
For it appears by the fame Aftronomical Tables, 
that the Full Moon happen’d, at the fame Place, 
in the 1788 Year of the Julian Period, or the 
2926" before the Chriftian Ara, on November 
29 about Noon: And fo on December the 2° 
was three Days paft the Full; which was then 


alfo the 17° Day of the Second Month from the 


Autumnal Equinox, when the Flood began. 
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V. The Quantity of Acceleration detérmin’d 
@ priori from the Force of the Comet’s Attraction, 
does very well correfpond with that which the: 
prefent Elliptick Orbit does require. Upon Cal- 
culation, according to the Lemma quoted in the rem. 27, 
Margin, the Velocity acquir’d by the Earth on prius. 
its firft Change, from a Circular to an Elliptick 
Orbit, appears to have been about =43~ of the 
entire Velocity; or fuch as would carry it in 52 2 
Minutes about 468 Miles. *Tis alfo upon Calcu- 
lation evident, from what has been already ob- xem. 55. 
ferv’d, that in cafe the Comet’s neareft Diftance «#™ Coroll. 
were a 24" Part of the Moon’s, or 10000 Miles, ”™- 
and it felf a little lefs than a Quarter of the 
Bignefs of the Earth, or about 6 times fo big 
as the Moon; (two very probable and eafy Hy- 
pothefes;) the Time of the Comet’s Attraction to 
be folely confider’d is about 35 Minutes, and the 
Quantity of Velocity therein produc’d, is the 
requifite Quantity 463. of the entire Velocity, 
or fo much as carries a Body 468 Miles in the 
fore-mention’d Space of 522 Minutes. And in 
cafe the Comet’s neareft Diftance were more or 
lefs, if the Comet withal be fuppofed in the 
fame Proportion greater or lefs alfo; the Effect 
will be the fame, and the fore-mention’d Velo- 
city equal to what the former Calculation af- 
fign’d, and the Eliiptick Orbit of the Earth does 
exactly require. Which Accuracy of Correfpon- 
dence, in the due Quantity of Velocity, added to 
the former Arguments, cannot but be efteem’d 
a mighty Evidence for the Reality of our Hypo- 
thefis: All whofe Confequents are fo furprizing- 
ly true, and fo fully bear witnefs to one ano- 
ther, 
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VI. The Quantity of new or foreign Matter, 
deriv’d from the Comet upon our Earth, muft be 
fafficient to retard the Earth’s diurnal Motion in 
the Proportion of the Lunar Year of 355 Days, 
4 Hours, and about 20 Minutes, to the Antedi- 
luvian one of 360 Days. For feeing the Antedi- 
luvian Years were juft 360 Antediluvian Days, 
and yet equal to only 355 Days, 4 Hours, and 
about 20 Minutes of our prefent Days, it is plain, 
that the additional Waters and Matter, deriv’d 
from the Comet’s Atmofphere and Tail at the 
Deluge, muft have retarded the Earth’s diurnal 
Motion, and fo lengthen’d the Day in that Pro- 
portion: Which that on an exact Computation 
it would do, [ am now to prove. The Comet, 
by our prefent Hypothe/is, was a little more than a 
third Part fo big as our Earth, or about 6 times 
as big as the Moon, and came 24 times as near 
as the Moon; whence the Tide caufed by it, 
would, if the Earth were wholly fluid, and the 
Comet had been all the while at the neareft Di- 
ftance, be equal to 24K%24X24.x6= 82944 times 
as great 2s that of the Moon with us; which 
being about 6 Feet above the mean Elevation ; 
this Tide or Elevation of the longeft Semidiame- 
ter above the mean, would be 497664 Feet, or 
near 100 Englifh ftatute Miles, 7. e. about the 
ao Part of the whole Semidiameter. But be- 
caufe the Comet did not ftay long enough at the 
neareft Diftance to have its entire Effect, neither 
would the upper Cruft of Earth yield fo eafily 
as a Fluid, nor indeed would the utmoft Eleva- 
tion continue at all, but be gradually finking to- 
wards its old Pofition again; on thefe Confide- 
rations, we need fcarcely allow fo much as one 
half of this Elevation at the Time when the Wa- 

| ters 
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ters lay upon the Face of the Earth; Suppofe 
about 47 Miles, which in this Hypothefis is the 
Elevation of the Ba/is of the Gordyean Mountains 
themfelves, and fuppofe about 3 for the proper 
Height of the higheft of thofe Mountains, namely 
that whereon the Ark refted; fo that the Wa- 
ters might cover the Earth in general about 50 
Miles deep one Place with another. I do not 
mean, that ever they did really at once cover it 
all fo deep together, but that if all which came 
from the Comet had been kept from running in- 
to the open Fiffures, as they fell and difpers’d 
themfelves, and if they had been together on the 
Earth after it was return’d almoft to its Spherical 
Figure again, it would have made an Addition 
every way of 50 Miles, Now this Addition of 
Water would retard the Earth’s diurnal Motion 
in a fefquialteral Proportion of its Quantity of 
Matter compar’d with that of the whole Earth, 
as we have formerly prov’d, i. ¢. in cafe Water 
were as denfe as the whole Mafs of Earth, one 
Part with another, in a fefquialteral Proportion 
of the Cube of 4050 to the Cube of 4000, 7. é. 
in the Proportion of 360 to about 340. This 
would be the Proportion, I fay, in cafe the Den- 
fity of the whole Earth were no greater than 
that of Water. But becaufe the Denfity is cer- 
tainly fomewhat more than four times the Den- 
fity of Water, as we have formerly obferv’d ; 
this Proportion will be reduc’d fomewhere nearer 
than that of 360 to 355, which is the very Pro- 
portion of Retardation which we feek for, and 
which was to be accounted for in this Place. I 
mean all this, without the Allowance for that Al- 
teration of the Length of the Day, which has 
arifen from the Inequality of the Influence of the 
~ Central Loadftone upon the diurnal Motion % 
the 
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the Earth in the feveral Ages paft; of which at 
large, in my Difcovery of the Longitude by the 
Dipping-Needle, which would require a fome- 
what lefler Alteration of that Motion of the De- 
luge by the Caufe here affign’d: But becaufe I 
want fufficient Data, to determine the Quantity 
of the Difference at the Deluge, I let this Cal- 
culation ftand as before. 


Coroll.. 1. Since the Number 360 is not only 
almost a middle Proportional between the Days in 
the Solar and Lunar Year is not only the Num- 
ber of Degrees in the Ecliptick, and in every Cir- 
cle or Orbit; but was the just Number of Days in 
a Year every where before the Flood, and after i 
alfo among fo many Nations, for fo many Ages, as 
we have fen, The Reafon of that Prophetick 
Style, in which a Day, or Year thereby meant, 
does fignify 360 Days, and no more, is evident. 
What Difficulties the Want of this Obfervation, that 
Daniel’s Prophetick Year conjifted of 360 Days, 
has left unfolu’d, and what Light may be afforded 
to fome Places of the highest Importance thereby + 
I bad rather the Reader fhould be left to bis own 
Objervations, and my Lord Bifbop of Worcetter’s 
Explication of Daniel’s 70 Weeks, publifh’d im 
Mr. Marthal’s Tables of Chronology, than prepof- 
fefs bim with any more particular Inftances thereof 
in this Place. 


Coroll. 2. Since ibe very Day of the Beginning of 
the Deluge, nearly determin’d by the Place of the 
Perihelion, and exactly by the Aftronomical Ta- 
bles of the Conjunétions of the Sun and Moon, 1s the 
very fame individual Day with that mention’d by the 
facred Writer, and by Plutarch alo; I mean, the 
17° Day of the Second Month from the Autumnal 
| Equinox 5 
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Equinox ; ence arifes a very furprizing and unex- 
petted Confirmation of the Verity of the Scripture- 
fliftory. Here is a great and Signal Inftance of the 
wonderful Providence of God indeed, and of bis Care 
for the Credit and Eftablifoment of the Fioly Books 5 
that he bas left us Means fufficient, after above 4000 
Years, of examining and afcertaining the Veracity 
of the mot ancient of its Writers, and in one of the 
most fcrupled and exceptionable Points of bis Nar- 
ration, tbat of the Univerfal Deluge; and that 
from unexceptionable Principles, the Aftronomical 
Tables of the Celeftial Motions. To how great a 
Degree this Thing will deferve the mot ferious Con- 
Sideration of every one, efpecially in this our Sceptical 
Age, I need not determine. The Importance of the 
Concern, and the Greatnefs of the Evidence bence 
afforded, fufficiently enforcing this Point, without 
any farther Application. 


_ Coroll. 3. Hence the Chronology of the Bible is 
efablifo’d, and all the pretended immenfe Numbers 
of Years, which fome Nations recount, are confuted, 
for as, the Year of the Deluge from the facred Chre 
nology being given, the Day of the Beginning of the 
Deluge therein affign’d is fully attefed to, and de- 
dermin’d on our Hypothelis, from Aftronomy; fo, 
vice verfa, the Day of the Beginning of the Deluge 
from the fame facred Hiftory being given, (and with- 
in a Day or two confirm’ d from Plutarch) the Num- 
ber of Years thereby affign’d is, at the fame Time, 
within fome Latitude eftablifh’d allo. The Methods 
before-mention’d of fixing that Day, not permitting 
the Addition or Subjtrattion of very many Hundreds, 
much lefs of many Thoufands of Years, to or from 
thofe which the Holy Scripture requires us to account 
Since that Time: Which therefore ought to be fully 
acquief’d ins and all other wild and extravagant 
Numbers be utterly rejeéied, 
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Scholium. Having thus eftablifh’d this main 
Propofition, *twill here be proper to defcribe the 
particular Trajectory of the Comet, or that Part 
of it which was concern’d with us, and our lower 
Planetary Regions; which being the very Traje- 
étory of the famous.Comet delineated by Sir J/aac 
Newton, (which Comet I my felf faw when I was 
young ;) I fhall here make ufe of. And becaufe 
verbal Defcription in fuch Cafes are of {mall 
Advantage, compar’d to Schemes and Graphical 
Delineations; I fhall wave more Words about it, 
and draw an entire Figure of the fame from Sir 
Lfaac Newton's Original, for the View and Con- 
fideration of the Reader. 

Scholium. If it be expected that I give an Ac- 
count of the Eccentricity of the Moons Orbit 
about the Earth, as well as of the Earth’s about 
the Sun from this Account of the Deluge; The 
Reader is to know, that I rather fuppofe that 
Eccentricity to have been occafion’d at the Com- 
mencement of the diurnal Rotation, than at the 


Deluge. 
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Grd in 5. 68 agama be 


Phenomena relating to the Mofaick 
Creation, and the Original Confiitu- 
— teon of the Earth. 


I, LL thofe particular fmall Bodies 

of which our habitable Earth ig 

now compos’d, were originally 

in a mixed, confufed, fluid, and 
uncertain Condition; without any Order or 
Regularity. It was. an Earth without Form, Gen.i. 2. 
and void; had darkne/s {pread over the face rt. Ver. 


; ‘ ‘ ‘ Rel. Chrif, 
of its Abyfs; and in reality was, what it has], =“ iy 
been ever ftyl’d, a perfect Chaos. abs 

eor. _ 


‘The Teftimonies for this are fo numerous, and|.t. c. 4. 
the Confent of all Authors, Sacred and Pro- #4 1. z. 
phane, fo unanimous, that I need only refer the mame ‘ . 
ee to them for the undoubted Atteftationc. ,;.° ~ 
of it. 


II. The Formation of this Earth, or the 
Change of that Chaos into an habitable 
World; was not a mere Refult from any ne- 


ceflary 
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on the Divine Power; but was the proper 
Effect of the Influence and Interpofition, 
and all along under the peculiar Care and 
Providence of God. 


The Teftimonies for this are fo numerous, and 
fo exprefs, both in the Mdo/aick Hiftory it felf, in 
the other Parts of Scripture relating thereto, and 
in all Antiquity, that I may refer the Reader to 
almoft every Place where this Matter is fpoken of, 
without quoting here any Particulars. He who is | 
at all acquainted with the Primitive Hiftories of 
this rifing World, whether Sacred or Prophane, 
can have no Reafon to make any doubt of it. 


: III. The Days of the Creation, and that of 
Reft, had their Beginning in the Evening. 


The Evening and the Morning were the firs Day, 


_.»s %, 13,19) And fo of the reft afterward. * 


IV. At the Time immediately preceding 
the Six Days Creation, the Face of the ddy/s, 
or fuperior Regions of the Chaos, were in- 
volv’d in a thick Darknefs. 

Darknels was wpon the face of the Deep. To 
which Teftimony, the Prophane Traditions do 


fully agree; as may be feen tn the Authors before 
referr’d to. 


V. The vifible Part of the firft. Day’s 


Work, was the Production of Light, or its 
fucceflive Appearance to all the Parts of the 


2 Thales megs y uso djioy, vt eg TE 0g evervyovet, ve Q 
aaeeg. “H vv, &fn, mice yucom wegteeq. Diogen, Laert. l. 1, 
Segm. 36, 
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Earth; with the confequent Diftin@ion of 
Darknefs and Light, Night and Day upon 

the Face of it. 

God faid, Let there be Light; and there wasGen. i. 39 
Light: And God faw the Light, that it was food ; 4 5- 
and God divided the Light from the Darknefs: And 
God called the Light, Days and the Darknefs be cal- 
led, Night: And the Evening and the Morning were 
the first day. 7 


VI. The vifible Part of the Second Day’s 
Work was the Elevation of the Air, with all 
its contained Vapours; the {preading it for 
an Expanfion above the Earth; and the Di- 
{tin¢tion thence arifing of Superior and Infe- 
rior Waters: The former confifting of thofe. 
Vapours, rais’d and fuftain’d by the Air; the. 
latter of fuch as either were enclofed in the 
Pores, Interftices and Bowels of the Earth, 
or lay upon the Surface thereof. 

God faid, Let there be a firmament, or Expan- y 6,7, 8. 
fum, in the mid$t of the waters, and let it divide 
the waters from the waters. And God made the fir- 
mament, and divided the waters which were under 
tbe firmament, from the waters which were above 
the firmament : And it was fo. And God called the - 


jirmament Heaven. And the Evening and the Morn- 
ing were the fecond day, 


VI. The vifible Parts of the Third Day’s 
Work were two; the former, the Colle@ti- 
on of the inferior Waters, or fach as were 
now under the Heaven, into the Seas, with 
the confequent Appearance of the dry Land; 
the latter, the Produ@ion of Vegetables 

| ee out 
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out of that Ground fo lately become dry. 


%9,10,11, God faid, Let the Waters under the Heavens be 
12,13. gathered together unto one place, and let the dry land 
appear, and it was fo. And God called the ary 
land, Earth; and the gathering together of the Wa- 
ters called he Seas: And God faw that it was good. 
And God faid, Let the Earth bring forth grafs, the 
herb yielding feed, and the fruit-tree yielding fruit 
after his kind, whofe feed is in it felf upon the 
Earth; and it was fo. And the Earth brought forth 
grafs, and herb yielding feed after his kind, and the 
tree yielding fruit, whofe feed was in it felf after bis 
kind 5 and God faw that it was good. And the E- 
vening and the Morning were the third day. 


VIII. The Fourth Day’s Work was the 
placing the Heavenly Bodies, Sun, Moon, 
and Stars, in the Expan/um or Firmament, 
i.e. the rendring them vifible and confpi- 
cuous on the Face of the Earth: Together 
with their feveral Affignations to their re- 
{pective Offices there. 


¥ 14,75, God faid, Let there be Lights in the Expanfum, 

16,17,18,0r, firmament of Heaven, to divide the day from the 

19. night; and let them be for figns and for feafons, and 
for days and years; and let them be for lights in the 
firmament of Heaven, to give light upon the Earth; 
and it was fo. And God made two great lights; the 
greater light to rule the day, and the leffer light to 
rule the night, be made the ftars alfo. And God 
fet them in the firmament of the Heaven, to give 
light upon the Earth; and to rule over the day, and 
over the night, and to divide the light from the dark- 
nefs; and Ged faw that tt was good. And the Even- 
ing and the Morning were the fourth day. 


IX. The 
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IX. The Fifth Day’s Work was the Pro- 
duction of Fifth and Fow! out of the Waters; 
with the ‘Benediétion beftow’d on them, in 
order to their Propagation. 

God faid, Let the waters bring forth abundantly, y 20, 2t, 

the maving creature that hath life, and fowl that 22, 23. 
may fly above the earth in the open firmament of bea- 
ven. And God created great whales, and every li- 
ving creature that moveth, which the waters brought 
forth abundantly after their kind, and every winged 
Jowl after bis kind; and God faw that it was good, 
And God bleffed them, faying, Be fruitful and mul- 
tiply, and fill the waters in the feas; and let fowl 
multiply in the earth. And the Evening and the 
Morning were the fifth day. 


X. The Sixth Day’s Work was the Pro-. 
duction of all the Terreftrial or Dry-land: . 
Animals; and that in a different manner, 

For the Brute Beafts were produc’d out of the, 
Earth, as the Fith and Fowl had been before 

out of the Waters: But after that, the Bo- 

dy of Adam was form’d of the Dutt of the 
Ground ; and by the Breath of Life breath’d 

into him in a peculiar manner, he became a 
Living Soul. Some ‘Time after which, on 

the fame Day, he was caft intoa deep Sleep, 

and Eve was form’d of a Rib taken from his 

Side. Together with feveral other Things, Hypoth, 3. 
of which a more particular Account has been Se rae 
already given on another Océafion. 

God faid, Let the earth bring forth the living y 24, 25, 
crealure after bis kind, cattle and creeping things, 26, 27. 

b and 
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and beaSt of the earth after his kind; and it was fo. 
And God made the beast of thé earth after bis kind, 
and cattle after their kind, and every thing that creep- 
eth upon the earth after bis kind; and God faw that 
it was good. And God faid, Let us make Man in 
our Image, after Our Likenels , and let them bave 
dominion over the fifo of the fea, and over the fowl 
of the air, and over the cattle , and over all the 
earth, “and over every creeping thing that creepeth . 
upon “re: earth, So God created Man in his cwn 
image 3 in the image of God created he him; Male 
and Female created be them, &c. Vide 28, 29, 
30, 3 res® Cap. IL. 7,°15,.8c. 


XI. God having thus finifh’d the Works 
of Creation, refted on the Seventh Day 
from the fame; and. fanétified, or fez that 
Day apart for a Sabbath, or Day of Reft, to 
be then and afterward obictv'diasa Mémofial 
of his Creation of the World ‘in the fix fore- 
going, and his Refting or Keeping a Sabbath 
on this feventh Day. Which Sabbath was. 
reviv 'd, or at leaft its Obfervation anew en-- 
forc’d on the ‘fews, by the Fourth Com- 
mandment, . 

Gen.ii.1, | Thus the Heavens and the Earth were faith, 

2,3. and all the boSt of them: Andon the fixth day God’ 
ended his work which he had made; and he refted 
on the feventh day from all. bis work which he. had 
made, And God bleffed the feventh day,.and_fantti-~. 


fied it, becaufe that in it, be bad refled from all his 

work which God created. and made, | 
Exod.xx.. Remember that thou keep holy the Sabbatb-day. 
8,9, 10, Six days /halt thou labour, and do all thy work : But 
ts the feventh day is the fabbath of the Lord thy God ; 

in it thou foalt do no manner of work, thou, nor thy 
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fon, nor thy daughter, nor thy man-fervant, nor 
thy maid-fervant, nor thy cattel, nor the jtranger 
which is within thy gates: For in fix days the Lord 
made heaven and earth, the fea, and all that in them 
is, and refted the feventh day; wherefore the Lord 
bleffed the feventh day, and hallowed tt. 


XII. There is a conftant and vigorous Heat 
diffus’d from the Central towards the Super- 
ficiary Parts of our Earth. 

Tho’ I might bring feveral Arguments from 
ancient Tradition, the Opinion of great Philo- 
fophers, and the prefent Obfervations of Na- 
ture for this Affertion; yet I fhall chufe here, : 
for Brevity fake, to depend wholly on the laft : 
Fvidence, and refer the inquifitive Reader to- 
what the Learned Dr. Woodward fays in. the Egy, 
prefent Cafe; which I take to be very’ fatisfa-Part 3. 
ctory. And indéed, as to this internal Heat it? *- 
felf, whether it be allow’d the Origin of Springs 
or not, (for fome deny the latter, and yet affert 
the former,) ic muft however be accounted for. 

And if fome may think it more eafily afcrib’d to 

the Mixture of Sulphureous, Nitrous and Mineral | 
Principles, than to a hot central Solid; they muft 

sive me leave to diffent from them for thefe two 

Reafons ; ‘wiz. Becaufe the Earth, at any great 

Depth, ‘cannot be probably fuppos’d cavernous or 

hollow enough for the making of fuch Mixtures ; 

and, Becauje fach a Mixture it felf fuppofes that 

Heat and inteftine Motion of Partsas Cau/es,which 

ought only to be Effects thereof. Befides, there. 

is one Argument for the Rife of Springs from this: 

internal Heat, which feems to me unanfwerable 5 

viz. That the Springs break forth extraordina-See Mr. 

rily, and run the fafteft in a Froft,.as they ought Rs Dif, 
to do on this Hypotbe/is, when the Evaporation Ng a is 
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or Exit of their Steams in the Form of Vapour, 
is hinder’d; But which feems impoffible, if they 
only arofe from the Current of Vapours in the 
Air; thofe being at that Time certainly at the 
greateft Reft and Quiet, and alfo fmaller in Quan- 
tity than at other Times. 


* XIII. The Habitable Earth is founded or 
fituate on the Surface of the Waters; or of. 
a deep and vaft fubterraneous Fluid. 


This Conftitution of the Earth is a natural 
Refult from fuch a Chaos as we have already af- 
lign’d ;_ affords Foundation for an eafy Account 
of the Origin of Mountains; renders the Hifto- 
ries of the feveral States of the Earth, and of the 
Univerfal Deluge very intelligible; is as Philo- 
fophical, and as agreeable to the common Phe- 
nomena of Nature, as any other. Without this 
Suppofition ’twill be, I believe, impoffible to 


Vid. Theor.explain what Antiquity, Sacred and Prophane, 
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Prov. viii. 


aflures us of relating to the Earth, and its great 
Cataftrophe ; but this being allow’d, ’twill not be 
difficult to account for the fame to the greatett 
Degree of Satisfaction, as will appear in the Pro- 
Ets of the prefent Theory. And, Laftly, The 
ame Affertion is moft exa@ly confonant to, and 
confirm’d by the Holy Scriptures; as the follow- 
ing Texts will fairly evince. 


When the Lord prepared the heavens, Iwas there: 


27, 28,29, When he fet a compafs (Circle or Orb) on the face 


of the deep: When he eftablifbed the clouds above ; 
when be firengthened the fountains of the deep: When 
be gave to the fea bis decree, that the waters foould 
not pals bis commandment; when be appointed the 
foundations of the earth. 


He 
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He hath founded the earth upon the feas, and efta=Pfal. xxiv. 
blifh’d it upon the floods. e 
To bim that ftretched out the earth above the wa--& cxxxvi. 
ters: for bis mercy endureth for ever, 6. | 
This they willingly are ignorant of, that by the 2 Pet. iii. 
word of God the heavens were of old, and the earth, 5, 6. 
Standing out of the water, and in the water ; where- 
by the world that then was, being overflowed with 
waters, perifhed. 
The fountains of the great deep were broken up, Gen. vii, 
ets Il. \ 
The fountains of the deep were ftopped, pe A 
~ XIV. The interior or entire Conftitution of 
the Earth is correfpondent to that of an Egg. 


*Tis very well known, that an Egg was the fo- vid. theor. 
Jemn and remarkable Symbol or Reprefentation!. 1. c. 5. 
of the World among the moft venerable Anti- & |. 2: 
quity ; and that nothing was more celebrated than“ *™ 
the Original “Qev "Ogginer, Orphic Egg, in the. 
moft early Authors; which, if extended beyond rem. 70, 
the Earth, to the Syftem of the Heavens, is & 71- 
groundlefs and idle; if referr’d to the Figure of #” orl. 
the Earth, is directly falfe; and fo is moft rea- 
fonably to be underftood of the entire and inter- 
nal Conftitution thereof, 


XV. The Primitive Earth had Seas and dry 
Land, diftinguifh’d from each other in great. 
meafure as the prefent; and thofe fituate in 
the fame Places generally as they ftill are. 


This is put paft doubt by Part of the third, the Gen.i. 9, 
entire fifth, and Part of the fixth Day’s Works. 10. 
One half of the third being fpent in diftinguith. ¥ 20, 21,” 
ing the Seas from the dry Land; the entire Gfth 2% 23: 
in the Production of Fifth and Fowl] out of the 
Waters, and in the affigning the Air to che latter 

Sort, 
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Sort, and the Seas to the former, for their ref{pe- 
ctive Elements; and on the fixth, God beftows 
on Mankind the Dominion of the Inhabitants, as 
well of the Seas, as of the dry Land. All which 
can leave no doubt of the Truth of the former Part 
of this Affertion. And that their Difpofition was 
originally in the main much what it is at pre- 
fent, appears both by the Rivers, Tigris and Eu- 
phrates, running then into the fame Perfian Sea 
that now they do; and by the Obfervations of 
Dr. Woodward, fully confirming the fame. 


XVI. The Primitive Earth had Springs, 


Fountains, Streams and Rivers, in the fame’ 


..manner, as the prefent; and for the main, 


Prov. viii. 
23, aed. 


Gen. ii. 


Io, ee. 


Effay, 
p. #55: 


ufually in or near the fame Places alfo. 


This is but a proper Confequence of the Di- 
{tinction of the Earth into Seas and dry Land; 
the latter being uninhabitable without them; and 
fuch Vapours as are any way condenfed into Wa- 
ter on the higher Parts of the dry Land, natu- 
rally defcending and hollowing themfelves Chan- 
nels, till they fall into the Seas. However, the 
other direét Proofs for both Parts of the Affertion, 
are fufficiently evident. 

I was fet up from everlafting from the beginning, 
or ever the earth was. When there were no depths, 
I was brought forth, when there were no fountains 
abounding with water. | 

A river went out of Eden, to water the garden, 
and from thence it was parted, and became into four 
heads; Pifon, Gibon, Tigris, and Euphrates: The 
two latter of which are well-known Rivers to 
this very Day, tho’ poffibly not running, in the 
very fame Channels as they did before the Deluge. 
And the fame Thing is confirm’d by Dr. Wcod- 
ward’s Obfervations. | 

' XVI. The 
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XVII. The Primitive Earth was diftin- 
guifh’d into Mountains, Plains, and Vallies, 
in the fame manner, generally fpeaking, and 
in the fame Places as the prefent. 


This is a natural Confequent of the two for- 
mer: The Caverns of the Seas, with the extant 
Parts of the dry Land, being in effect great Val- 
lies and Mountains; and the Origin and Courfe 
of Rivers neceffarily fuppofing the fame. (For 
tho’ the Earth, in the Thcori/i’s way, were oval, 
which it is not; ’tisdemonftrable, there could be 
no fuch Defcent as the Courfe of Rivers requires.) 
However, the direct Proofs are evident: : 

The Lord poffeffed me in the beginning of bis way, Prov. viii 
before bis works of old. Iwas fet up from everlaft- 22, 25,259 
ing, from the beginning, or ever the earth was. Be-? 26, 
fore the mountains were féitled, before the bills was 
L brought forth: While as yet be had not made the 
earth, nor the fieldss nor the bighest part of the dust. 
of the world. 

Art thou the firs Man that was born? or wa \ob xv.7: 
thou made before the hills ? 

Lord, thou ha& been our dwelling-place from one pial. xc. 
gcneration to another. Before the mountains weres, 2- 
brought forth, or ever thou had#t formed the éarth 
and the world, even from everlafting to everlafting, 
thou art Ged. And indeed, thefe three laft Pheno- 
mena are in their own Natures fo link’d together, 
they-fo depend on, and infer one another mutu- 
ally, that the Proofs of each of them fingly may 
juftly be efteem’d under the fame Character tor 
both the other; and all of them are thereby efta- 
blifh’d paft all rational Contradiction. Ofiwhich p79 
whole Matter, Dr. codward’s Obfervations are, ak wee . 
a fufficient Atteftation alfo, 2555, 2584; 
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XVIII. The Waters of the-Seas in the 
Primitive Earth were Sa/t, and thole of the 
Rivers Fre/h, as they are at prefent; and each, 
as now, were then ftor’d with great Plenty 
of Fifh. 

This appears from the Difference of the Species 
and Nature of Fifhes; fome being produc’d and 
nourifh’d by Salt Water, others by Frefh; and 
yet all created on the fifth Day. And this, in all 

Fi» its Parts, is confirm’d by Dr. Woodward’s Obfer- 


Pp- 253; : 
354» 254. vations, 


XIX. The Seas were agitated with a like 
Tide, or Flux and Reflux, as they are at pre- 
fent. 
. There is in it felf no Reafon to doubt of this; 
Fy, — and’tis moreover attefted by Dr. Wocdwarad’s Ob- 
p-254. fervations. 


XX. The Productions of the Primitive 
Earth, as far as we can guefs by the Remain- 
ders of them at the Deluge, differ’d little or 
nothing from thofe of the prefent, either in 
Figure, Magnitude, Texture of Parts, or any 
corre{pondent Refpect. 
Effay, - This is prov’d by Dr. Woodward’s Obferva- 
¥ ae 23> tions. 
XXI. ‘The Primitive Earth had fuch M- 
tals and Minerals in it, as the prefent has. 
Seas tt In the land of Havilah there was gold; and the 
11,12. gold of that land was good: There was Badellium, 
and the Onyx-ftone. 
Gen.iv.22. Tubal-Cain was an inftruftor of every artificer 
Effey in brafs and iron. Which is withal attefted by: 
Vid. hed Dr. Woodward’s Oofervation. 
258, 259. : XXII, Arts 


J 
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XXII. Arts and Sciences were invented 
and improv’d in the Firft Ages of the World, 
as well as they fince have been. 


Abel was a keeper of focep, but Cain was a tiller Gen.iv. 2. 


of the ground, 


Cain builded a city, and called it after the name y 17. 


of his fon Enoch, 


Jabal was the father of fuch as dwell in tents, 4 20. © 


and of fuch as bave cattel. 


Fubal was the father of all fuch as handle the harp? 21. 


and organ. 


Tubal-Cain was an inftru€tor of every artificer% 22. 


in brafs and iron, See alfo the Right Reverend 
Bifhop Patrick, on Gen. iv. 20, 21, 225 2 5. and 
y 18. and Plat, Politic. Operum, pag.177, A. ci- 
tat. apud Hypoth.x. p.172. Net. (a) prius. 


CG BeAsei. Ek 
Phenomena relating to the Primitive 


State of the Earth, 


DEG G GE “HE Primitive State of the 
Earth admitted of the Pri- 


mary Produétion of Animals out of the Wa-. 


ters and dry Ground, which the fubfequent 
States, otherwife than in the ordinary Me- 


thod of Generation, have been incapable 
of », : | 
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Vide Grot. 
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Chrifi. 1.1. 


§ 16. 
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Gen. ii.25. 


and iii. 7, 
10, 11, 
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This appears from the Hiftory of the Crea- 
tion, compar’d with that of Nature ever fince. 
By the former of which, (agreeing with the old- 
eft Traditions) ’tis evident, That the Fifhes and’ 
Fowls were the immediate Productions or Off- 
fpring of the Waters, and the Terrettrial Ani- 
mals of the dry Land, in the Primitive State of 
the Earth: And by the latter ’tis equally fo, that 
neither of thofe Elements have afforded the like 
ever fince. 


XXIV. The Conftitution of Man, in his 
Primitive State, was very different from that 
ever fince the Fall, not only as to the Tem- 
per and Perfections of his Soul, but as to the 
Nature and Difpofition of his Bod y alfo. 


This the whole Drift and Series of the facred 
Hiftory of this Primitive State fuppofes; in 
which, thefe two Particulars may here be taken 
notice of: (1.) Nakednefs was * no Inconvenience 
and.no Shame, and fo no Senfe of any need to 
cover it does appear. Thofe Inclinations which 
provide for the Propagation of Mankind, were, 
it feems, fo regular, and fo entirely under the 
Command of Reafon; that not fo much as an 
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Apron was efteem’d neceffary to hide thofe Parts; 

which all the World have fince thought. proper 

to do. (2.) The Temper of the Human Body 

was more “ foft, pliable, and alterable than now 

it is: Some Sorts of Fruits and Food were capable Cap. ii. 9; 
of caufing a mighty Change therein, either to fix iS; io. 
and adapt it to its prefent Condition, or difcom- 7. "> 
pote and diforder it; 7. ¢. in other Words, either ~ 

to render it permanent and immortal on the one 

hand; or to devolve upon it Difeafes, Corru- 

ption and Mortality, on the other. What con- 

cerns the Soul, or its Moral] Perfections, is with- 


out the Compafs of this 7; beory, and not here to 
be confider’d. 


XXV. The Female was then very different 
from what fhe is now; particularly the was 
in a State of greater E.quality with the Male, 
and little more fubject to Sorrow in the Pro- 
pagation of Pofterity than he, 


(1.) Her Names were, as much as poffible, the 
very fame with his. The Hufband was call’d 
Adam, the Wife Adamah; the Hufband Lf, the 
Wife I/bab. God called their name Adam, in the Gen.v.2. 
day that they were created. She Joall be called Ifbah, ii. 23. 
becaufe foe was taken out of Ifp. (2.) We find 
little to infer any Inequality, or Subjeétion, till 
after the Fall. “ddam Jaid, This is now. bone of Chap. ii. 
my bone, and fleh of my flefo: Therefore fhall a 23> 24- 
man leave his father and his mother, and foall 
cleave unto bis wife; and they foall be one fle. vs 
Unio the woman God faid, (after the Fall) Thy de- vas eras 
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Sire foal be (Jubjett) to thine hufband, ‘and be fhall 


rule over thee. (3.) Her Pains in Conception 
and Childbirth were to be inconfiderable, in Com- 
parifon of what they fince have been. Unto the 
woman God faid, (after the Fall) I will greatly 
multiply thy. forrow, and thy conception, in forrow 
thou foalt bring forth children. 


XXVI. The other erreftrial Animals feem 
to have been in a State of greater Capacities 
and Operations; nearer approaching to Rea- 
fon and Difcourfe, and Partakers of higher 
Degrees of Perfection and Happinefs, than 
they have been ever fince *. 


‘This appears, (1.) From the Neceffity or Oc-- 
cafion of a particular View, and diftinét Confide- 
ration of each Species of Animals, before ddam . 
was fatisfy’d that none of them were a Help-— 
meet for him, or fuitable to him. (2.) From the. 
Serpent’s Difcourfe withthe Woman: In which, 
to argue from the common.Opinion, tho’ the O/d 
Jerpent, the Devil,was principally concern’d, yet the 
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particular Subtilty of the Serpent is taken notice of 

as a means of her Deception, and a Curfe denoun- 

ced and inflicted on the fame Beaft upon account 
thereof. Now the Serpent was more fubtil than any Gen. iii. 1, 
beaft of the field, which the Lord God had made, &c, 2 Cor. x1. 
J fear left by any means as the Serpent beguiled Eve 3° 
through bis fubtilty. The Lord God faid unto the Ser-Gen. iii. 
pent, Becau/e thou haft done this, thou art curfed above \4- 

all cattle, and above every beaft of the field; upon thy 

belly foalt thou go, and dust fhalt thou eat all the days 

of thy life. ( 3.) From St. Paul’s Difcourfe in the 

8" Chapter to the Romans, to argue here alfo-on 
acommon Opinion, For the earnest expettation of Rom. viii. 
the creature waiteth for the manifeftation of the Sons 1920.21, 
of God. For the creature was made Jubje to vanity, “s 

not willingly, but by reafon of bim who hath JubjeEled 

the fame in hope: Becaufe the creature it Jelf alfa 

Shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption, into 

the glorious liberty of the children of God. For we 

know that the whole creation groaneth and travelleth 

in pain together, until now. 


XXVII. The temper of the Air, where 


our firft Parents liv’d, was warmer, * and the * Vid Plat. 

Feat greater before the Fall than after it. oe 
This appears, (1.) From the Heat requifite jab 

to the Produétion of Animals, which muft have 24. Citat. 

been greater than we are fince fenfible of. Of 

which the Wombs wherein the Fetus in vivi- 

parous Animals do lye, and the warm brooding 

of the Oviparous, with the hatching: of Eges in 

Ovens are good evidence. (2.):From the Na-Gen.ii.23. 

Kednefs of our firft Parents, (3.) From that 

peculiarly warm Cloathing they immediately 

ftood in need of afterwards, the Skins of Anj- ie 

mals, Unto Adam alfa, ow the Fall) and to Chsp.- ti 


bis 
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his Wife, did the Lord make Coats of Skins, and 
cloathed them. 


XXVIII. Thofe Regions of the Earth 
where our firft Parents were plac’d, were 
productive of better and more ufeful Vege- 
tables, with lefs Labour and Tillage than 
they have been fince‘. 


Gen. ites ae Lord God took the Man, and put him into 


Chap. iii. 


17,18, 19. 


Gen. ii. 8, 


, 9- 


the Garden of Eden to drefs it, and to keep its 
(before the Fall. ) 

The Lord God faid unto Adam, (after the Fall) 
Curfed is the ground for thy fake, in Sorrow foalt 
thou eat of it all the days of thy life. . Thorns alfo 
and Thiftles fhall it bring forth to thee, and thou 
foalt eat the Herb of the Field. In the Sweat. of 
thy Face fhalt thou eat Bread, till thou return unto 
the Ground, for out of it waft thou taken. 


XXIX. The Primitive Earth was not e- 
qually Paradifiacal all over. The Garden 
of Eden or. Paradife being a peculiarly 
fruitful and happy Soil, and particularly 
furnith’d with the Neceffaries and Delights 
of an innocent and bleffed Life, above the 
other Regions of the Earth. 

The Lord God planted a Garden Eaftward in 
Eden, and there he put the man whom be had 
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formed: And out of the Ground made the Lord God 
lo grow every tree that is pleafant to the fight, and 
good for food; the tree of life alfo in the mid of 
the Garden, and the tree of Knowledge of good and 
evil, 


- The Lord God fent the Man forth from the Gar- Chap. iii. 
den of Eden to till the Ground from whence be was 23, 24- 
taken: So be drove out the Man. 


XXX. The ancient Paradife or Garden 
of Eden, the Seat of our firft Parents in the 
State of Innocence, was about the Nort)- 
Weft Bounds of Affyria, at the Rivers Tigris 
and Euphrates: (for their Antediluvian 
Streams feem to have been united before 
they were come fo far as Affyria:) a little 
below which place they were parted into 
four Branches, and fo ran into the great 
Southern Ocean called by the Ancients the 
Red-Sea, at four Out-lets at no {mall di- 
ftance from one another. 


Of this fee the fourth Hypothefis before laid 
down. : ) 


XXXI. The Earth in its Primitive State 
had only an Annual Motion about the Sun: 
But fince, it has a Diurnal Rotation upon 
its own Axis alfo: Whereby a vatt diffe- 
rence arifes in the feveral States of the 


World. 


Of this, with its neceflary confequents, fee the 
third Hypothefis before laid down. Nay Plato will 
give us account of more Mutations than are 
‘there mention’d ; Earthquakes and Deftruction 
of Animals at firft, ‘till afterwards all went on 
Z 2 again 
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again in due order. Which are not hard to be 
folv’d on the prefent Hypothesis °. 


XXXII. Upon the firft commencing of 
this Diurnal Rotation after the Fall, its 4xzs 
was oblique to the Plane of the Ecliptick as 
it (till is: Or in other Words, the prefent 
Viciflitudes of Seafon, Spring, Summer, 
Autumn, and Winter, arifing from the Sun's 
Accefs to, and Recefs from the Tropicks, 
have been ever fince the Fall of Man. 


Gen. i. 14. Ged faid, on the fourth Day, Let there be 
lights in the Firmament of the Heaven, to divide 
the Day from the Night; which was their pro- 
per Office till the Fall. And let them be, ever 
after, for Signs, and for Seafons, and for Days, 


Chap. viii and Years. After the Flood, While the Earth 


ult. “vemaineth, Sced-time and Harvest, and Cold and 
Heat, and Summer and Winter, and Day and 
: Night foal not ceafe. Implying, that tho’ the 
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Seafons, as well as Night and Day, had been, 
during the Deluge, fcarcely diftinguifhable from 
one another; yet the former as well as the latter 
Diftinétion had been in Nature before: And fure- 
ly the Spring, Summer, Autumn and Winter, 
with their Varieties of Cold and Heat, Seed-time 
and Harveft, were no more originally begun af- 
ter the Deluge, than the Succeffion of Day and 
Night mention’d here together with them is by 
any fuppos’d to have been. But of this we have 
at large difcours’d under the third Hypothe/is fore- 
going already; to which the Reader is farther 
referr’d for Satisfaction. 


XXXIII, Since the Commencing of this 
diurnal Rotation, the inward and central 
Parts have not revolv’d quite fo faft as the 
outward and fuperficial, 

This appears by what has been faid under the 
III* Hypothefis already. 


XXXIV. As a Confequence of the former 
it appears that the Caufe of the diurnal Ro- 
tation was fome Force impreffed on the out- 
ward and fuperficial Parts, and thence com~ 
municated to the inward. 

This appears from the fame III* Hypothe/s. 
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Phenomena relating to the Antedilu- 


vian Stace of the Earth. 


PO. ih H E Inhabitants of the Earth 
were before the Flood vaftly 
more numerous than the prefent Earth either 


actually does, or perhaps is capable to con- 
tain and fupply. 


In order to the Proof of this Affertion, I ob- 
ferve, (1.) That the Pofterity of Each Gene- 
ration of the Antediluvians, is to be fuppos’d 
much more numerous than of any fince, be- 
caufe their Lives were much longer. This is 


Gen.v.15,but agreeable to the facred Hiftory, in which 


Zi. 


Gen. iv. 
14, 15. 
With 25. 


Vid. Cap. 


we find two at fixty five, and one at feventy 
Years of Age to have begotten Children: While 
the three Sons of Noah were not begotten till af- 
ter their Father’s five hundredth year: Whereas 
yet at the fame time the fevera]l Children of the 
fame Father appear to have fucceeded as quickly 
one after another as they ufually do at this Day. 
For as to Cain and Abel, they appear to have 
been pretty near of an Age, the World being at 
the Death of the latter, not without confiderable 
numbers of People, tho” their Father 4dam was 
not then an hundred and thirty Years old; and 
fo in Probability contain’d many of the Pofterity 
of both of them. (Which by the way fully 
eftablifhes the early begetting of Children juit 
now obferv’d in the Antediluvian Patriarchs, and 


vii.13. if rightly confider’d, overturns a main Argument 
. with. 31+ for the Septuagini’s Addition of fo many Centena- 


ries 
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ries in the Generations before the Deluge. ) | 
And as to the three Sons of Noah, born after Gen.v.32. | 
the five hundredth Year of their Father’s Life, & vii. 11. | 
*tis evident that two of them at the leaft, Faphet &¥™: 13. 

1 as with xi,10, 
and Shem, were born within two Years one after 
another. All which makes it highly reafonable 
to fuppofe, that fince the Lives of the Antedi- 
luvians were much longer, their Pofterity muft 
have been much more numerous than that of the 
Poftdiluvians. (2.) The Lives of the Antedi- 
luvians being pretty evenly prolong’d without 
that mighty inequality in the Periods of hu- 
man Lite, which we now experience, and com- 
monly amounting to 800 Years at the leaft, 
whereas the Modern Age of Men at the utmoft 
is not 80, the proportion between the Lives 
of the Antediluvians and thofe of the Poftdi- 
luvians, muft at leaft be taken as about’ 10 to 1. 
And accordingly in any long fpace, the Ante- 
diluvians muft double themfelves at the leaft, in 
about the tenth part of the time in which they | 
now double themfelves. (3.) On account of 
the Co-exiftence of fo many of fuch Generations 
as are but fucceffive with us, we muft allow the 
Antediluvian number of the prefent Inhabitants 
to have been fo much greater than it would o- 
therwife ‘have been, as to fupply any defect 
which might arife from any other *Circum- 
{tances not here particularly confider’d; foSee sir 
that on all accounts the before-mention’d pro- Will Pet- 
portion for the doubling themfelves ought to be.” sie 
efteem’d a very fair and moderate one in this ziplication 
cafe; which Precognita fuppos’d, in order to the of Man- 
proof of this Affertion I obferve, that ’tis now se : And 
generally own’d, and this from good Obferva- Facaa 
tions, that Mankind do double themfelves in about N. 196. p. 
360 or 370 Years; or, ae being made for 597; &c. 
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all but very uncommon, and very rare Cafes of 
general Wars, Famines, Plagues and fuch like 
{weeping Defolations, in about 400 Years; 
which therefore is to be fuppos’d the Proportion 
ever fince the prefent Period of human Life was 
fix’d in the Days of David. °*Tis alfo evident 
that from the Creation to the Deluge, the Lives 
of Men were at the leaft ten times as long as they - 
have been in thefe latter Ages of the World, as. 
was juit now obferv’d; ’tis therefore evident that 
the Period for the Doubling of Mankind, from 
the Creation till the Deluge, muft have been 
about ten times fhorter than that which has of 
late obtain’d in the World, by reafon of their 
ancient longer Lives in that proportion; fo that 
if we have a Series of 40 Numbers beginning at | 
2 (for fo many God created himfelf at firft; ) 
and doubling themfelves in 40, or for conveni- 
ence 41 Years in a mean, or one Age with another 
till the Deluge, z. e. for about 1556 or 1656 Years, 
we fhall in fome degree obtain the fum total of 
Mankind at the Deluge, and alfo in the feveral 
Ages before that time. (Tho’ ftill this Period of 
doubling, muft have been much fJorter and lon- 
ger in the earlie and late times of the faid In- 
terval.) Which Computation take in the fol- 
lowing Table, 
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1,048,576} 380 19 
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137,438,9 539472 | 1332 36 
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From which Computation it is evident that 
the Number of the Antediluvians before the De- 
luge would eafily amount to above 500,000 Mil- 
lions, 7. e¢. to 100 times as many as our prefent 
Earth has in aj] Probability now upon it; and 
indeed to 10 times fo many as the prefent Earth 
can well be fuppos’d capable of maintaining in 
its prefent Conftitution fince the Deluge. And 
that this vaft number may not feem at all incre- 
dible, nor to be only built on precarious and ima- 
einary Suppofitions, I fhall farther fhew from a 
known Inftance, built on matter of Fact, that 
the Antediluvians might eafily be rather more 
than fewer in number than thofe affign’d in the 
foregoing Computation. For ’tis evident from 
the facred Hiftory, and not to be denied by 
thofe who forfake the Hebrew Chronology them- » 
felves, or who would leffen the numbers of the 
Antediluvians; That in the Space of about two 
hundred fixty fix Years, the Pofterity of Faceb 
alone, by his Sons, (without the Confideration 
of Dinab his Daughter) amounted to fix hundred 
thoufand Males above the Age of Twenty, all 
able to go forth to War. Now by Mr. Grauni’s 
Obfervations on the Bills of Mortality it ap- 
pears that about 34; are between the Ages of 
fixteen and fifty fix: Which-may be near the 
Proportion of the Males numbred, to the entire 
Number of them al]. So that as thirty four 
to an hundred, by the Golden Rule, muft fix 
hundred thoufand be to the entire. Number of 
the Males of J/raei at that time: Which was 
therefore one Million feven hundred fixty four 
thoufand and feven hundred. To which add Fe- 
mates, near —. fewer, as fuppofe,.to. make the 
Sum even, one Million fix hundred ‘thirty five 


thoufand, three hundred, the Total-is;~“three 


Millions 
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Millions, and four hundred thoufand; add forty Num. i. 
three thoufand for the Levites, (not included in47..4°.49- 
the former accounts,) the entire Sum will at laft 
amount to three Millions, and four hundred 
forty three thoufand Souls. Now if we fuppofe 
the Increafe of the Children of J/rae/ to have 
- been gradual, and proportionable through the 
whole two hundred fixty fix Years, it will ap- 
pear that they doubled themfelves every four- 
teen Years at leaft; which Proportion, if we 
fhould continue it through the entire hundred and 
fourteen Periods, (which the fpace from the Crea- 
tion to the Deluge admits) the product or num- 
ber of People on the Face of the Earth at the De- 
luge would be at leaft the hundredth in a Geome- 
trick double Proportion, or Series of numbers, 
two, four, eight, fixteen, Sc. where every fuc- 
ceeding one were double to that before it: Which 
to how immenfe a Sum it would arife, thofe who 
know any thing of thenature of Geometrick Pro- 
greffions will eafily pronounce, and may be foon 
tried by any ordinary Arithmetician. So that if 
the Antediluvians had only multiplied as faft be- 
fore, as "tis certain the J/raelites did fince the 
Flood for the affigned term; the numbers of Man- 
kind aétually Alive and Co-exi/ting at the Deluge, 
muft have been, not only more than the Earth 
now does or poffibly could maintain, but prodi- 
gioufly more than the whole number of Mankind 
can be juftly fuppos’d ever fince the Deluge; nay 
indeed, with any degree of likelihood, ever 
fince the Creation of the World. On which Ac- 
count this Calculation muft not be at all efteem’d 
a real one, or to exhibit in any meafure the juft 
Number of the Pofterity of Adam alive at the 
univerfal Deluge. However, this Calculation 
ferves to thew how vaftly numerous, according is 
the © 
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the regular Method of human Propagation, the 
Offspring of a fingle Perfon may certainly be; 
and this on a Calculation from undoubted matter 
of Fact, not from a meer poffible Hypothefis, 
(according to which Numbers prodigioufly greater 
would ftill arife:) It demonftrates the Probabi- 
lity, if not Certainty, of Mankind’s Original from 
a common Head as well before as fince the De- 
luge, and that within a few Millenaries of Years: 
It, laftly, is more than fufficient to demonftrate 
the Propofition we are upon, that the whole 
Earth muft have been peopled long before the 
Flood, and at its Approach have contain’d con- 
eee, more in Number than the prefent 
oes. 


Scholium. Since we have here fuppos’d that the 
general Standard for the doubling of Mankind in 
thefe Jatter Ages of the World is about 400 Years, 
allowance being therein made for all but very 
uncommon and very rare Cafes of general Wars, 
Famines, Plagues, and fuch like fweeping Defo- 
lations ; and fince we have alfo fuppos’d that the 
Period of Doubling muft ftill be fo much fhorter, 
as the Lives of Men in different Ages appear to 
be longer, it will be proper and ufeful in this, 
Place to examine this Matter a little farther, and 
to confirm both parts of the prefent Hypothefis by 
comparing it with the utmoft ancient and authen- 
tick, nay indeed, with the only ancient and au- 
thentick Account of this Matter we have in the 
World; and that is with the time of Doubling 
among the Children of J/rael from their Entrance 
into the Land of Canaan, till the Time of King 
David at both which Points of Time their Num- 
bers were exactly taken, and are as exactly re- 
corded in the facred Scriptures, The whole 

Number 
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‘Number of the.Children of J/rael (excepting the 

Tribes of Levi and Benjamin, which were not 

numbred by Yoab the fecond Time) above 20 

Years old, counting only the Males, juft before 

their entring into the Land of Canaan was numb, 

656,130. Between this Time of the numbring xxvi. 41, 

by Mojfes and that by David there were about 5!- 

430 Years. The ufual Period of Human Life in a 

mean was then at the leaft longer than the pre- 

fent, in the Proportion of 100 to 75, OF 4 to 3, 

as will eafily appear by the Table of the Poftdilu- 

vian Lives to be hereafter given; fo that if 400 Phenom. 

Years be the Period of Doubling with us, 300 Years 71. infra. 

muft have been the Period of Doubling in the 

Interval we now fpeak of. Say therefore by the 

Rule of Three, If three hundred Years double 

the People, or produce 1,112,260 of Males above 

20 Years of Age, how many by a proportion- 

able Increafe will 430 Years produce? The Pro- 

duét whereof is 1,594,236, or in a round Num- 

ber 1,600,000, which therefore, according to the 

fore-mention’d rate, ought to be the Number of 

the J/raclites at the Time when David numbred 

them about 430 Years afterward. Now the Num- 

ber of the J/raelites taken by foab was exprefly 2 Sam. 

800,000 valiant Men that drew the Sword. Be- ¥xiv. 9. 

fides which there were 12 Companies of 24,000 | ae 

Men apiece already number’d and enroll’d, to” ~ 

wait by turns on the King in the 12 Months of 

the Year: Which are therefore 288,000. So 

that the total Number of the Men of all J/rael , Chron, 

was 1,088,000, or in a round Number 1,100,000 xxi. 5, 

Men: as ’tis exprefly in the Book of Chronicles, Ibid. 

To which add the Men of Fudab 470,0003 or 

in a round Number, as the Second Book of Sa- 2 sim. 

muel has it, whether including or not the {mall xxiv. 9. 

Tribe of Benjamin does not appear, oaren: . 
en, 


ie 
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Men. And fo at laft the total Sum is ina round 
Number 1,600,000 Men, which is the very fame 
Number with the former produc’d by the Arith- 
metical Calculation above, and fo highly worthy 
of our Regard and Admiration. We may there- 
fore, upon the whole matter, reafonably conclude 
that, excepting only what Difturbance very rare 
and very uncommon Wars, Famines, Plagues and 
fuch other mercilefs deftroyers of Men have given 
thereto, Mankind have generally increas’d in 
nearly the fame determinate Proportion, and 
doubled themfelves in 400 Years or thereabout 
for this 2,700 Years, fince the fixing the prefent 
Period of Human Life in the Days of David ; 
and that in the former Ages the Period for fuch 
their doubling was ftill about fo much fhorter as 
their Lives were longer than that common Stan- 
dard which has obtain’d in thefe latter Ages of 
the World: Upon which Hypothefis all the Com- 
. , putations of this Nature are by me built, and are, 


Pai eas ereeable to all the anci 
xiii. 16. 45 ar aS appears, very agreca e to all the ancient 


& xv.5. Hiftories of Mankind, 
& xvii.2, Corollary. The Increafe of the Children of Ifrael, 
pi he during their abode in the Land of Egypt, was ex- 
Se hice: i traordinary, and very much quicker than the common 
& xxviii. rate of the Increafe of Mankind in thofe Ages, nay 
14. & an their own Increafe afterwards; and was no 
Panay. other than a fignal and remarkable fulfilling of thofe 
xod, 1. : J 
7,9. % many Promifes God bad made to their Forefa- 
xxxii. 13. ¢bers, concerning fuch their vast Multiplication and 
Numb. Jncreafe, till by their frequent Murmurings, Dif- 
Dak 1°: obedience, Idolatry, and Wickednefs in the Wilder- 
eut.i.10, F } ‘ 
tL. Ih, %6/5 and in the Land of Canaan, He took away his 
xlviii. 19. extraordinary Bleffing from them, and left them to 
Jer.xxxiii.¢he common and ufual Courfe of Nature ever after- 
di Heb wards. For though, as Sir William Petty has ob- 
Ezek. xviJetv'a, in his fmall but excellent Effay, concerning 
VE the 
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the Multiplication of Mankind, The time of don- 
bling without a Miracle might poffibly be no longer 
than the {pace of 10 Years, according to the prefent 
Objervations in fome particular Families, even con- 
Sidering the fhortnefs of the Period of Human Life 
now; and fo at the time of the Egyptian Bondage 
might poffibly have been frill almost as fort again, 
becaufe their Lives were then almost as long agains 
yet, as he alfo obferves, the Increase of Mankind in 
general, or of any confiderable Number of Families 
together, has not actually been any where fo great as 
to double it felf in lefs than 120 Years time: Which 
is much the fame as if the Uraelites had doubled 
themfelves in 60 or 70 Years only; whereas if we 
compute the Increafe of the Uraelites from thofe. 70 
Souls which came into Egypt till they became in 
all at their Exodus near three Millions and an half; 
i. €. in about 215 Years fpace, We fhall find that 
they all along in a mean doubled themfelves in 15 
Years time ; which very foort Period of doubling, and 
the prodigious Increafe thence arifing, the it be by no 
means properly miraculous, yet was very unufual 
and extraordinary 3 and a most eminent inflance of 
the peculiar Bleffing and Providence of God towards 
that Nation, and of the fulfilling of bis ancient Pro- 

mifes made to that People. 
Coroll. 2. Since therefore the va numbers of the 
Jews at the deftruttion of Jerufalem by Titus, and 
afterwards in the Days of Trajan and Adrian, noi- 
withftanding the return of only a part of that People, 
after the Babylonith Captivity, attefted to by all the 
profane Fitftorians, does fully confirm and juftify the 
facred Accounts of their Numbers in ibe elder Days 
of David and Mofes, It is certain that there was a 
peculiar Providence toward that Nation from the eldeft 
times of it, and fuch an one as is wholly unexampled 
among all the rest of the Nations of the Earth. 
ay XXXVI. 
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XXXVI. The Brute Animals whether be- 
longing to the Water or Land, were, pro- 
portionably at leaft, more in number before 
the Flood than they are fince. 

This is I think generally look’d upon as no 
other than a reafonable Deduction from the laft 
Propofition; and is very fully attefted by Dr. 

Effay, P- Woodward's Obfervations, as far as the Remains 

257, 258. of thofe Ages afford any means of knowing the 
fame; and fo ought in reafon to be univerfally 
allow’d. 


XXXVII. The Antediluvian Earth was 
much more fruitful than the prefent; and 
the multitude of its vegetable Productions 
much greater. 

This is both neceffary to be allow’d by reafon 
of the Multitude of its Inhabitants, rational and 
= irrational, maintained by them; of which be- 
k PY; p- fore: And abundantly confirm’d alfo by Dr. 


»&¢. Woodward’s Obfervations. 
& 257, 


3% XX XVIII. The Temperature of the Ante- 
diluvian Air was more equable as to its dif- 
ferent Climates, and its different Seafons ; 
ge out fuch exceffive, and fudden heat and 
Uid; without the fcorching of a Torrid 
Zone, and of burning Summers; or the free- 
zing of the Frigid Zones, and of piercing 
Winters; and without fuch fudden and 
violent Changes in the Climates or Seafons 
Theor.].2,{10M one extreme to another, as the preient 
eor.].2. .. st” Saale 
c1.&10,Air, to our Sorrow, is fubject to. 
Archzol. . Thefe Characters are extremely agreeable to, 


Shei > and attefted by, the ancient Accounts of the 
Golden 
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Golden Age. The Gentlenefs of the Yorrid and 
Frigid Zones is neceflary to be fuppos’d in order 
to the eafy Peopling of the World, with the Di- 
fperfion and Maintenance of thofe numerous In- 
habitants we before prov’d it to have contain’d :: 
Which, if they were as now they are, would be 
very difficultly accountable. T’he Gentlenefs of 
Summer and Winter, with the eafy and gradual 
coming on, and going off of the fame Seafons, 
are but neceffary in order to the very long Lives 
of the Antediluvians; which elfe ’twere not fo 
eafy to account for. And indeed the moft of 
thofe Teftimonies which have been fuppos’d fa- 
vourable to a perpetual Equinox before the De- 
luge, are refolv’d into this Propofition; and if it 
can be feparately eftablifh’d, need not to be ex- 
tended any farther. | 


XX XIX. The Conftitution of the Ante- 

diluvian Air was Thin, Pure, Subtile and side 
Homogeneous; without fuch grofs Steams, Cj & 
Exhalations, Nitrofulphureous, or other He- | 
terogeneous Mixtures, as occafion Corrufca- 
tions, Meteors, Thunder, Lightning, Con- 
tagions, and Peftilential Infections, in our 

refent Air; and have fo very pernicious, 
and fatal (tho’ fometimes almoft infenfible) © 
Effects in the World fince the Deluge. 


This is the natural Confequent, or rather Ort- 
ginal, of the before-mention’d Equability and 
Uniformity of the Antediluvian Air: This muft 
be fuppos’d on the account of the Longevity of 
the Inhabitants: And this is very agreeable to the 
Jatt cited Defcriptions of the Golden Age. The 


contrary Heterogeneous and grofs ce eh 
* Aa which 
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which now encompaffes the Earth, is difagree- 
able to a regular State, (which an original For- 
mation from the Chaos fuppofes,) as containing 
fuch denfe ‘and bulky Exhalations, and Mafies, 
which at firft muft have‘obtain’d ‘a lower Situa- 
tion, and were not to be fuftain’d by the primitive 
thin and fubtle Air or Hiber. Such Mixtures as 
this Propofition takes notice of, or thofe Effects 
of them therein’mention’d, have no Footfteps in 
Sacred or Prophane Antiquity, relating to the 
firft Ages of the World; there is no Appearance 
of them in the ferene and pellucid Air of ‘the 
Moon, or of the Generality of the heavenly 
Bodies, and fo there ‘can be little reafon to a- 
{cribe them'to the Aintediluvian State, 


XL. The Antediluvian Air had no large, 
grofs Mafies of Vapours, or Clouds, hang- 
ing for long Seafons in the fame. It had no 
great round Drops of Rain, ‘defcending in _ 
Multitudes together, which’ we call Showers: 
But the Ground'was watered by gentle'Mifts 
or Vapours afcending in the Day, and de- 
fcending in great meafure again in the fuc- 


* Vid. Hu- ceedine Night. * 
& sNIZ 


gen. verba 


+ This Affertion is but ‘a proper Confequent of 
u 


ad Phz- 
nom. 45. 
citanda. 
Theor. 
1, 2. c. 1. 


cha pure, thin, ‘rare ber as originally en- 


-compafs’d the Earth. *Tis very agreeable to the 


Defcriptions of the Golden Age, and to the pre- 
fent Phenomena of moft of the Planets (efpecially 
of the Moon, whofe Face, tho’ fo fear ws, -is ne- 
ver obfcur’d or clouded from us.) *Tis' neceflary 
to be fuppos’d in an Air without'a Rainbow, -as. 
the Antediluvian was; (of which’ prefently ;) and 


. is indeed no‘other than the Words of ‘the facred 


Hiftory ‘informs us of, 
. rhe 
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The Lord God had not caufed it to rain upon the Gen. ii: 
Earth, - But there went up a Mist from thes» © 
Earth, and watered the whole Face of the Ground. 

The Clouds indeed are mention’d by Wifdom Prov. viii. 

in the Book of Proverbs as Coeval with the Crea-23- 
tion, which feems to contradié& this Phexomenon: 
But if we confider that in the firft Conftitution of 
the Expanfum or Firmament on the fecond Day of 
the Hexaemeron there would be Clouds, and thofe 
probably thicker and denfer than ever fince; and 
that during the greateft part of g or 10 Months 
Space together, tho’ after the clearing up of the 
Air on the fourth Day they would return no more, 
as will be eafily underftood hereafter; it will ap- 
pear that the prefent Phenomenon, in the juft 
Senfe here intended, is ftill very true, and not at 
all difagreeable to the facred Scriptures, 


XLI. The Antediluvian Air was free from 
violent Winds, Storms, and Agitations, with 
_all their Effeéts on the Earth or Seas, which 

Wh cannot now but be fufficiently fenfible 
of. | 


This the foregoing Phenomena enforce: So ec 
-homogeneous, pure, and unmix’d a Fluid, as on 
that Air has been defcrib’d to have been, by no 
means feeming capable of exciting in it felf, or 
undergoing any fuch diforderly.Commetions or 
Fermentations: Where no Vapours were col- 
lected into Clouds, there muft have been no Winds 
to collect them; “where the Climates preferv’d 
their own proper Temperature, ‘no Storms mutt 
‘have’ hurried. the Air from colder to ‘hotter, or 
‘from. hotter ‘to.colder Regions; where was no 
‘Rainbow, there :muft have been no driving to- 
gether the feparate’Vapours into Jarger Globules 
Aa 2 or 


. Vid.Theor. 
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or round Drops of Rain, the immediate requi- 
Vid. Phe- fite thereto. This is alfo highly probable by 
nom. 55. reafon of the perpetual Tranquillity of the Air 
infra. for the firft five entire Months of the Deluge, (as 
will be prov’d anon,) which is fcarce fuppofable 
if Storms and Tempefts were ufual before. 


XLII. The Antediluvian Air had no Rain- 
bow; as the prefent fo frequently has. 


Gen. ix. God faid, (after the Deluge) This is the token 
12,13,14, of the Covenant which I make between me and you, 
15:16,17. and every living Creature that is with you, for per- 
petual Generations, I do fet my Bow in the Cloud 
and it /ball be for a Token of a Covenant between me 
and the Earth. And it shall come to pafs when I 
bring a Cloud over the Earth, that the Bow fhall 
be feen in the Cloud. And I will remember my Co- 
venant, which is between me and you, and every 
living Creature of all Fle/h; and the Waters shalt 
no more become.a Flood to deftroy all Flefh. And the 
Bow fhall be in the Cloud, and I will look upon it, 
that 1 may remember the everlafting Covenant be- 
tween God and every living Creature of all Flefb 
tbat is upon the Earth. And God faid unto Noah, 
This is the Token of the Covenant, which I have 
eftablifh’d between me and all Flefh that is upon the 
Larih, 


XLIII. The Antediluvians might only eat 
Vegetables; but the Ufe of Flefh after the 
Flood was freely allow’d alfo. | 


Gea.i.29,. God faid, (to our firft Parents in Paradife) Be- 
30, hold I have given you every Herb, bearing Seed, 
which is upon the face of all the Earth, and every 

Tree, in the which is the Fruit of a Tree yielding Seed, 

to you it shall be for Meat; and to every bea of the 

j Earthy 
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Earth, and to every Fowl of the Air, and to every 
thing that creepeth upon the Earth wherein there is 
life; I have given every green Herb for Meat: And 
it was fo. 

. God bleffed Noah and his Sons, (after the Flood) Chap. ix.” 
and faid unto them, Be fruitful and multiply, and‘ * 3: 
replenifh the Earth. And the fear of you, and the 

dread of you fhall be upon every Beast of the Earth, 

and upon every Fowl of the Air, upon all that moveth 

upon the Earth, and upon all the Fifhes of the Sea; 

into your band are they deliver’d, Every moving 

thing that liveth fall be Meat for you; even as the 
green Herb have I given you all things. ‘Yo which 

when the Prince of Latin Poets fo exactly agrees, 

let us for once hear him in the prefent cafe. 


Ante etiam feeptrum Dittai Regis, ante Virgil 
Impia quam cefis gens eft epulata juvencis, Georg. 
Aureus hance vitam in terris Saturnus agebat. hi fub 


XLIV. The Lives of the Antediluvians 
were more univerfally equal, and vaftly lon- 
ger than ours now are: Men before the 
Flood frequently approaching near to a thou- 
fand, which almoft none now do to a hun- 
dred Years of Age. | 

This is both fully attefted by the moft ancient Gro. xbi 
Remainders of prophane Antiquity, and will be fupra. 
put paft doubt hereafter by a Table of the Ages Theor. 
of the Antediluvians, out of the fifth Chapter’ * ° 3 
of Genefis, Semotique pris tarda neceffitas Lett yor, Ode 
corripuit gradum. 3. 


XLV. Though the Antediluvian Earth 
was not deftitute of leffer Seas and Lakes, 
every where difpers’d on the Surface there- 

: | A:a*3 of A 
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of; yet had it no Ocean, or large Receptacle — 
of Waters, feparating one. Continent from 
another, and covering fo large a Portion of 
it, as the prefent Earth has *. 


vid. etiam This is evident, Becaufe (1.) the Number of 
Coroll. 2. the Antediluvians before affign’d, muft have been 
pas 7 too numerous for the Continents alone to main- 
 Archeol. tain, (2.) That famous Tradition among the 
p.241. Ancients of the drowning a certain vaft Conti- — 
Theor. nent call’d A/lantis, bigger than Africa and Afia, 
4. ¢.6 Seems to be a kind of Relique of the Generation 
of the Ocean at the Deluge, and confequently of 
that Antediluvian State, where the greateft part 
of what the Ocean now poffeffes was dry Land, 
and inhabited as well as the reft of the Globe. 
(3.) The Generation of the Ocean, with the Si- 
tuation of the prefent great Continents of the 
Earth will be fo naturally and exactly accounted 
for at the Deluge, that when that is underftood, 
there will remain to thofe who are fatisfied with 
the other Conclufions, fmall reafon to doubt of 
the Truth of this before us, (4.) The Teftimo- 
ny of Fofephus (if the Theoris hit upon his true 
Senfe) is agreeable, who fays, At the Deluge 
Theor. God ‘Eig Sadaoray } irepav pereeaars; chang’d the 


ay ye Fe Continent into Sea, 
p- 280. 


h Nam neque apud nos nifi fumma maris fuperficie ac 
tenui yeluti pellicula opus effet ad humorem terris fatifque 
fuppeditandum quem folis vis elicuiffet; quique in rorem 
tantum, non vero in nubes condenfaretur. Huger. Co/morheor. 


py, 
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On SO. ae ANA 
Phenomena relating to the Univerfal 


Deluge, and its Effects upon. the 
Earth. 


XLVI. WN the Sixteenth or Seventeenth 
Century from the Creation, there 
happen’d a moft extraordinary and prodi- Grot. ubi 
gious Deluge of Waters upon the Earth, — Pr. 
This general Affertion is not only attefted by pests" 
| =) at DAY: Y fleet’sOrig. 
a large and fpecial Account of it in the facred|.3.c. 4. 
Writings, but by the univerfal Confent of the Zéward’s 
moft ancient Records of all Nations befides, as Authority 
may be feen in the Authors quoted in the Mar- BIG: coe 
gin; and is put moreover paft doubt by Dr./Yo0d- AndCom- 


qwarda’s Natural Obfervations *. mentators 
on Gen.vi, 


XLVII. This prodigious Deluge of Waters and vii. 
was in part occafion’d by a moft extraordinary Mita i 
and violent Rain, for the {pace of forty Days, Part 3.§ 2. 
and as many Nights, without Intermiffion. 

Yet feven Days, and 4 will-caufe it ta rain upon the Genvii. 4. 
Earth forty Days and forty Nights. ty 

The Windows of heaven were opened, and the rain 
was upon the Earth forty Days and forty Nights. 

And the Flood was forty Days upon the Earth, y 19. 


XLVIII. This yaft quantity of Waters was 
not deriv’d from the Earth or Seas, as Rains 
conftantly now are; but from fome other 
Superior and Celeftial Original. 7 

This is evident, Becaute (1.) the Antediluvian 
Air (as was before prov’d,) never retain’d great 
Quantities of Vapours, or fuftained any Clouds 

' Aa 4 ‘capable 


y it, 12, 
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capable of producing fuch confiderable, and fo 
Jafting a Rain, as this moft certainly was. ( 2.) 
The Quantity of Waterson the Antediluvian Earth, 
where there was no Ocean, (as we faw juft now) 
was very {mall in comparifon of that at prefent, 
and fo could contribute very little towards the 
Deluge. (3.) If the Quantity of Waters on the 
Face of the Earth had then been as great as now, 
and had all been elevated into Vapours and defcend- 
~ vid. Theo.ed on the dry Land alone, it were much too fmall 
j1.c.2. tocanfe fuch a Deluge as this was. (4.) But becaufe, 
if the Waters were all rais’d into Vapours, and 
defcended into Rain, they muft either fall upon, 
or run down into the Ocean, the Seas, and thofe 
Declivities they were in before, they could only 
take up and poffefs their old places; they there- 
fore could not contribute a jot to that ftanding and 
permament Mafs of Waters which cover’d the 
Farth at the Deluge. (5.) The Expreffion us’d by 
the facred Hiftorian, that the Windows, Flood- 
Gen. vii. £4/¢5, Or Cataraéts of Heaven were open’d at the 
11. &  firft falling, and fhut at the ceafing of thefe Wa- 
vill.2. ters, very naturally agrees to this fuperior and 
celeftial Original. 
XLIX. This vaft Fall of Waters, or Forty 
Days Rain, began either on the fixth Day of 
the Week, or Friday the 28 Day of No- 
vember, according to the prefent Hebrew 
Chronology; or on Monday December the 24, 
according to the exaéter Chronology, being 
the feventeenth Day of the fecond Month 
from the Autumnal Equinox. 
Gen. vii. Ln the fix hundredth Year of Noah’s Life, in the 
$I. fecond Month, the feventeenth Day of the Month, the 
Windows of Heaven were opened, and the Rain was 
upon the Earth forty Days and forty Nights, ri 
3" us 
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Thus Abydenus and Berofus fay it began on the 
fifteenth Day of De/ius, the fecond Month from zangius de 
the Vernal Equinox ; which, if the Miftake, arifing annis Chri- 
*tis probable from the ignorance of the change in/* P- 255+ 
the Beginning of the Year at the Exodus out of 
Egypt, or perhaps from the Copyers alone, by 
putting De/fius inftead of Dius, which was the fe- 
cond Month from the Autumnal Equinox, be but 
corrected, is within a Day or two agreeable to 
the Narration of Mo/es, and fo exceedingly con- 
firms the fame. Thus alfo, what is ftill more 
remarkable, Plutarch tells us that Ofiris, or Noab 
went into the Ark exa¢tly on the 17 Day of the 
Month Atdyr, in which the Sun pafles through the 
Sign Scorpius, or the very fame 17 Day of the p. x24, 
fecond Month from the Autumnal Equinox which 125. 
we here affign, and which the facred Hiftory af- Prius. 
ferts; as we have already feen. : 


L. The other main Caufe of the Deluge, 
was the breaking up the Fountains of the 
great Aby/s, or the caufing of fuch Chaps and 
Fiffures in the upper Earth, as might permit 
the Waters contain’d in the Bowels of it, 
when violently prefs’d and fqueez’d upwards, 
to afcend, and fo add to the Quantity of 
thofe which the Rains produced. 


All the Fountains of the great deep were broken up, Gen. vii. 


il. 
LI. All thefe Fountains of the great Deep 
were broken up on the very firft Day of the 
Deluge; or the very firft Day when the Rains 
began. : : 
In the fix hundredth Year of Noah’s Life, in the Gen. vii. 
fecond Month, the feventeenth Day of the Month, the 11. 
fame Day were all the Fountains of the iat see 
FORCE 
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broken up, and the Windows of Heaven were 
opened. 


LII. Yet the very fame Day, Noah, his Fa. 
mily, and all the Animals entred into the Ark, 


In the felf-fame Day, \aft mention’d » entred 
Noah, and Shem, and Ham, and Japheth, she 
Sons of Noah, and Noah’s Wife, and the three 
Wives of bis Sons with them into the Ark: T. bey, and 
every Bea& after his kind, and all the Cattle after 
their kind, and every creeping thing that creepeth upon 
the Earth after bis kind, and every Fowl after bis 
kind, every Bird of every fort. 


LUI. The Waters of the Deluge increas’d 
by degrees five Months till their utmoft 
height; and then decreas’d by degrees {till 
longer till they were clearly gone off the 
Face of the Earth. 


This is evident from the entire Series and Courfe 
of the Mo/aick Hiftory, in the feventh and eighth 
Chapters of Gene/is, 


LIV, The Waters of the Deluge were 
Still, Calm, free from Commations, Storms, 
Winds, and Tempefts of all forts, during the 
whole time in which the 4ré was afloat upon 
them. 


This is evident from the Impoffibility of the 
Ark’s abiding a ftormy Sea, confidering the vaft 
Bulk, and particular Figure of it. For fince it 
was three hundred Cubits long, fifty Cubits 
broad, and thirty Cubits high; which is, ac- 
cording to the moft accurate Determination of 
the Cubits length, by the Right Reverend the 
Lord Bifhop of Peterborough, above five pundrcd 

an 
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and forty feven Englifh Feet long, above ninety Bp. Cum 
one Feet broad, and near fifty five Feet high Beane 
And fince withal it appears to have been of the W$'3tt. 
Figure of a Cheft, without fuch a peculiar Bot- fures, 
tom, and Proportion of Parts, as our great Ships p. 34- 
are contrived with; ’tis evident, and will be al- 

low’d by Perfons fkill’d in Navigation, that *twas 

not capable of enduring a ftormy Sea. Ic muft, 
whenever either the Ridges or Hollows of vaft 
Waves were fo fituate, that it lay over crofs the 

one or the other, have had its back broken, and 

it felf muft have been fhatter’d to pieces; which 

having not happen’d, ’tis a certain evidence of a 

calm Sea, during the whole time it was afloat. 


LV. Yet during the latter part of the De- 
luge, there was a confiderable Wind, if not 
Storms and Tempetts alfo, 

God made a wind to pafs over the Earth, and the Gen.viii. 
waters affwaged. | ste 

Thou coveredft the Earth with the deep, as with a Pialm civ, 
garment; the waters ftood above the mountains. At 6, 7,8. 
thy rebuke they fled; at the voice of thy thunder they 
hafted away. They go up to the mountains; they govid. Philo 
down by the vallies, unto the place which thou haft nis deferip- 


j tionem Di- 
appointed for them. aera ak 
LVI. This Deluge of Waters was Univer- 7" 


” : Archaeol, 
fal in its Extent and Effect; reaching to all p. 236. 


the Parts of the Earth, and deftroying all the 
Land-Animals on the entire Surface thereof ; 
thofe only excepted which were with Noab 
in the Ark. | 

The ‘following Texts, efpecially if compar’d £fay,Pref. 
with the thirty fifth foregoing Phenomenon, and & Pat 3- 
added to Dr. Woedward’s Obfervations, shes g a a 

the lL. i.c. 3, 
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the fame thing, will put this Affertion above ra- 
tional Exception. 

Gen. vi. God looked upon the earth, and behold it was cor- 

13. vupt ; for all flefo had corrupted bis way upon the 
earth, And God faid unto Noah, The end of alk 
flefh is come before me. 

+17. Bebold, I even I do bring a flood of waters upon 

the earth, to deftroy all flefb, wherein is the breath 

of life from under heaven: and every thing that is 

in the earth fhall die. 

Every living fubftance that I have made, will I 

deftroy from off the face of the earth. 

¥ 19, 20, All the bigh bills that were under the whole heaven 

21,22,23+ qwere covered. And all flefb died that moved 
upon the earth, both of fowl, and of cattle, and of 
beast, and of every creeping thing that creepeth upon 
the Earth, and every man, All in whofe noftrils was 
the breath of life; all that was in the dry land died. 
And every living fubftance was deftroyed which was 
upon the face of the ground, both man and cattle, 
and the creeping thing, and the fowl of the heaven, 
and they were deftroyed from the Earth; and Noah 
only remained alive, and they that were with bim 
in the Ark, 


LVII. The Waters at their utmoft height 

were fifteen Cubits above the higheft Moun- 

Vid. Va- tains, or about 3 Miles above the neighbour- 

p 6o. Sing Plains, or 6 Miles above the common 

_ . Surface of the Earth. 

Gen. vii. . ll the high bills under the whole heaven were co- 

16, 20. yered, Fifteen cubits upwards did the waters pre- 
vail, and the mountains were covered. | 


LVIII. Whatever be the height of that 
Gordyean Mountain whereon the 4ré refted 
Now; it was at that time the higheft of 

Las all 


Chap. vii. 
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all others, at leaft in thofe parts of the 
World. 

This is evident from what has’ been already vid. Hy: 
obferv’d, That tho’ the utmoft height of the poth. 8. 
Waters were fifteen Cubits above the higheft Prius. 
Mountains, and fo many hundreds, nay, thou- 
fands above the moft of them; yet did the 
Ark reft on the very firft day on which the Wa- 
ters began to diminifh, more than two Months 
before the emerging of the Tops of the other 
Mountains; as is evident from the Texts fol- 
lowing. 

The waters prevailed upon the earth (from the Gen. vii. 
feventeenth day of the fecond, to the feventeenth wt. (with 
day of the feventh month) an hundred and fyfty e. a viii 
days. And God remembred Noah, and all the cat- 1,2,3345§. 
tle that was with him in the Ark; and God made a 
wind to pafs over the earth, and the waters affwaged. 

The fountains alfo of the deep, and the windows 
of heaven were flopped, and the rain from heaven 
was reftrained. And the waters returned from off the 
earth continually, and after the end of the hundred 
and fifty days the waters were abated, And the ark 
refted in the feventh month, on the Jeventeenth day 
of the month, upon the mountains of Ararat. And 
the waters decreased continually until the tenth month : 
in the tenth month, on the firft day of the month, were 
the tops of the mountains feen. 


LIX. As the Fountains of the great Deep 
were broken up at the very Beginning of 
the Deluge, fo were they ftopp’d at the end 
of 150 Days, on the feventeénth Day of 
the feventh Month. 7 

The fountains alfo of the deep, and the windows Gen. viii, 
of heaven were fopped, and the rain from beaven® 
was refrained, . , 

Se LX, The 
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LX. The Abatement and Decreafe of the 

Waters of the Deluge was firft by a Wind 
which dried up fome; and fecondly, by 
their defcent through thofe Fiffures, Chaps, 
and Breaches, (at which part of them had 
before afcended) into the Bowels of the 
Earth, which received the reft, To which 
latter alfo the Wind, by hurrying the Wa- 
ters up and down, and fo promoting their | 
lighting into the beforemention’d Fiffures, 
was very much fubfervient. 

Gen. viii. God made a wind to pafs over the earth, and the 

a waters affwaged. 


¥ 3. The waters returned from off the earth continually, 
or going and returning. 
Job Who fout up the fea with doors, when it brake forth 


xxxviii. 8, as if it had iffued out of the womb ? When I 

10,11. brake up for it my decreed place, and fet bars and 
doors, and faid, Hitherto Jhalt thou come, but no 
further, and bere foall thy proud waves be frayed. 

Polm civ. 220% coveredft the Earth with the deep, as with a 

6, 7,8, 9. garment : the waters ftood above the mountains. At 
thy rebuke they fled: at the voice of thy thunder 
they hafted away. They went up by the mountains: 
they went down by the vallies unto the place which 
thou hadft appointed for them. Thou haft fet a bound 
that they may not pafs; that they turn not again to 
cover the earth. ala 


LXI. The Antediluvian Year was, in ab- 
folute Space. of Time, .nearly.equal to our 
prefent and ancient Lunar one, or above 10 
Days fhorter than.our ,prefent Solar Year. 

P. 193; This has been prov’d under the XI. Hypotbefis — 
&e. pris. already, wey 
LXII, Yet 


i ; Perch 
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LXII. Yet the Antediluvians had, gene- 
rally {peaking, full 360 Days in their Year. 


This has been alfo prov’d in the X, Efypothefis 
already. 


-LXIII. The dry Land, or habitable Part 
of the Globe, is, fince the Deluge, divided 
into two vaft Continents, almoft oppofite to 
one another, which, as is moft probable, are 
{eparated by a great Ocean interpos’d between 
them. 


‘This every Map of the Earth is a fufficient 
Proof of. 


LXIV, One of thefe Continents is confi- 
derably larger than the other. 


This is evident the fame way with the for- 
mer. | 


LXV. The larger Continent lies mott part 
on the North-fide of the Equator, and the 
{maller, as far as is yet certainly known, 
moft part on the South, 

This \(if we take South-America, the-moft-con- 
fiderable and entire Branch of the whole, for the 


Continent here réeferr’d to, as *tis reafonable to do) 
1s alfo evident the fame way with the:former. 


_ UXVI. The Middle or- Centre of the 
North- Continent, between the utmoft Bounds, 
North and South, Faft and Weft, is. about 
fixtéén or eighteen Devrees of Northern La- 
titude; and that of the South about fixteen 
or eighteen Degrees of Southern Latitude. 


This 


[ =a! 
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This may foon be found by meafuring the 
Boundaries of the feveral Continents on a Globe 
or Map, and obferving the Pofition of their 
Centres. : 


LXVII. The diftance between the Con- 
tinents, meafuring from the larger or Nor- 
thern South-Eaftward, is greater than that 
the contrary way, or South-Weftward. 

This is evident by the like means with the 
former: It being farther from China, or the Ea/t- 
Indies to America going forward South-Eaf, than 
from Europe or Africa going thither South-Weft. 


LXVIII. Neither of the Continents is 
terminated by a round or‘even circular Cir- 
cumference: But mighty Creeks, Bays, and 
Seas running into them; and as mighty 
Peninfula’s, Promontories, and Rocks jetting 
out from them, render the whole very un- 
equal and irregular. , 

This none who ever faw a Globe or Map of 
the World can be ignorant of. | 


LXIX. The depth of that Ocean which 


feparates thefe two Continents is ufually 


greateft fartheft from, and leaft neareft to 
either of the fame Continents; there being a 
gradual defcent from the Continents to the 


‘middle of the Oceaz; which is the deepeft 
of all. 


This is a Propofition very well known in Na- 
vigation; and in feveral Sea-Charts relating 


‘thereto, may eafily obferved, 


LXX, 
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LXX. The greateft part of the [ands of 
the Globe are fituate at {mall Diftances from 
the Edges of the great Continents; very 
“few appearing near the middle of the main 
Oceans | 


This the bare Infpection intoa Map or Globe 
of the World will foon give Satisfaction in. 


LXXI. The Ages of Men decreas’d about 
one half prefently after the Deluge; and in 
the fucceeding 1300 Years were gradually. 
reduced to that Standard at which they have 
{tood ever fince, 


This the following Tables will eafily evince. 
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Ages of the Antediluvians in 
their Years: According 
to the Samaritan. 


Ages of the Pofdiluvians in 
the prefent Years. 


Adam 930 | Sem 600 Gen. x. 10,11. 
Seth ——_—————— 912 | Arphaxad — —————— 438 12, 13. 
Enos 905 | Salah 433 14, 15. 
Cainan 910 | Heber 404 16, 17. 
Mahalaleel ———--——— 89 § | Phaleg —— 239 18, 19. 
Fared —~ 847 | Rez mo 239 20, 21. 
Enoch (tranflated) ——= 365 | Serug ——-—————. 230 22, 24. 
Methufelah 720 | Nahor ——— 148 24, 25. 
Lamech ————- 653 | Terah 145 32. 
Noah 950] § Abraham 175 XXV. 7. 
SCH) ttemmmnmenmmensmnns O00} Sarah 127 XXiii. 
LF Sache servers 180 Xxxv..28. 
1 Ul/mael 137 XXv. 17. 
Facob ~—— 147 xlvii. 28. 
Fofeph —— 110 L. 26. 
Lev? ——_-__———— 137 Exod. vi. 16. 
Kohath ———— 133 18. 
So about 133 Jobi. 1, 4. 
Fob about ————= 180 & xlii. 16. 
Amram 137 18. 
Segub about 137 Exod. vi. 20, 
Izhar about : oar 
Pallu about 137 
TFocebede about 137 
Miriam about 130 
\ Aaron ———————_ 123, Num. XxXili. 


Mos. —————- 12039. 

Corah — ———. 125 Deut.xxxiv. 7. 
Dathag——-———- 125 

Abiram 


—— 125 
Fofbua 110 Jof. xxiv. 29. 
Rahab about 135 
Booz about —————- 125 
Obed about 110 x Sami. iy. 1. 
et ——_—_——_ 98 
Felfe about —————_ 85 


Barzillat above 
|David ——— 


80 2 Sgm.xix. 32% 
70 Ve Ae 


For the reft, Vide Ufer. Chron. sac, Cap.8, and 12. 
& Annal. 4. M, 2552, 
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LX XII. Our upper Earth, for a confider- 
able depth, even as. far as we commonly pe- 
netrate into it, is Fadétitious, or newly ac- 
quir’d at the Deluge: The ancient one ha- 
ving been covered by frefh Strata or Layers 
of Earth at that time, and thereby fpoil’d or 
deftroy’d as to the ufe and advantage of Man- 
kind. 9 
L will deftroy them with the Earth. | ae ben 
Neither fhall there any more be a Flood, Aiaghaeots g ix. 11; 
ta deftroy, corrupt, or fpoil the Earth, 
This is moreover evident by the vaft numbers 
of the Shells of Fifh, Bones of Animals, entire 
or partial Vegetables, and other very ftrange ae 
things buried at the Deluge, and enclofed in the 
Bowels of the prefent Earth, and of its moft folid 
and compacted Bodies, to be commonly feen at 
this Day. Thus particularly we find both in Dr. 
Plott, and the Philofophical Tranfactions, a ftrange 
Paffage relating to Switzerland. Take the Ac- 
count in Dr. Plot#’s own Words, Hift. of Staff: phitot. 
Chap. 2. § 71. ‘© Many Heterogeneous Bodies Tranf. 
“* belonging to the Sea are many. times found N- 77- 
‘* by digging in the Bowels of the Earth. Such 
‘* was the Matt, the Ingenious Author of Mercu- 
“* rius Centralis mentions, dug out of the Top of 
«© an high Hill in Greenland, with a Pully hang- 
‘ing to it. But the moft prodigious Story we © 
“« have of this kind is that of Baptijta Fulgofus, Lu- 
¢ dovicus Mofcardus, and Theodorus Moretus, who 
** tells us that at the Village of Bern in Switzerland, mc 
‘* dnug 1460, ina Mine 50 Fathoms deep, there 
** was dug up a whole Ship with its Anchors and 
*< broken Mafts, in which were the Carcaffes of 
** 40 Mariners, together with their Merchandift: 
‘* which Fulgofus more particularly tells us as 4 
Bb 2 ‘© thing 
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Effay, 
palpi. 


‘< thing done in his own time, and feen by many 
‘¢ orave and fober Men, from whom (qui in re pre- 
“« fentes fuere,) he fays he receiv’d a perfonal Ac- 
‘* count of it.” And what. mighty Fifh-Bones are 
found when the Mountain tops are wafh’d down 
in Tartaria, I had rather the Reader fhould be in- 
form’d by his Excellency the Mu/covite Ambaffador 
himfelf, who travelled in thofe Regions, than by 
any Account of my own from him. See Ybrants 
Ides’s Travels from Mofcow to China, Pag. 25, 26. 
And this Phenomenon is fully attefted not only 
by very many occafional Remarks of others, but 
more efpecially by the careful and numerous Ob- 
fervations of an Eye-Witnefs, the Learned Dr. 
Woodward. ’Tis true, this excellent Author was 
fore’d to imagine, and accordingly to affert, That 
the ancient Earth was diffolv’d at the Deluge, 
and all its Parts feparatrd from one another ; and 
fo the whole, ‘thus diffolv’d and feparated, taken 
up into the Waters which then cover’d the Earth; 
till at laft they together fettled downward, and 


“© with the fore-mention’d Shells, Bones, and Ve- 


getables, inclofed among the reft of the Mafs, 


~ compos’d again that Earth on which we now live. 


But this Hypothefis is fo ftrange, and fo miracu- 
lous in all its Parts; °tis fo wholly different from 
the natural Series of the Mofaick Hiftory of the 
Deluge; takes fo little notice of the opening the 
Windows of Heaven, and the thence deriv’d forty 
Days Rain, the principal caufe thereof; is fo con- 
trary to the Univerfal Law of mutual Attraction, 
and the fpecifick Gravities of Bodies; accounts 
for fo few ‘of the before-mention’d Phenomena 


of the Deluge fixes the time of the Year for its 


commencing fo different from the Truth; im- 
plies fuch a fort of new Formation or Creation 


‘of the Earth at the Deluge, without Warrant for 


ws the 
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the fame ;. is in fome things fo little confiftent with 
the Mo/aick relation, and the Phenomena of Na- 
ture; and upon the whole is fo much more than his 
Obfervations require, or will warrant, that I cannot 
but diffent from this particular Hypothefis, tho’ I 
fo juftly honour the Author, and fo highly efteem, 
and frequently refer to the Work it felf. All that 
I hall fay farther is this, That the Phenomena of 
the interior Parts of the Earth, by this /uthor 
fo exactly obferv’d, are on. the common Grounds 


5 iyo? 


or Notions of the Deluge, (which fuppofe the . 


Waters to have been pure, without any other 
Mixtures) fo unaccountable, and yet fo remark- 
able and evident, that if no other rational Solu- 
tion could be offer’d, *twere but juft and necef- 
fary to admit whatever is afferted by this Author, 
rather than deny the Reality of thofe Phenomena 
or afcribe the plaineit Remains of the Animal and 
Vegetable Kingdom to the fportings of Nature, 
or any fuch odd and Chimerical Occafions, as fome 
Perfons are inclinabletodo. Butwithal, I muft 


be allow’d to fay, and the Author himfelf will not Efsy, 
difagree, That his Hypotbefis includes things foP:®*- 


ftrange, wonderful, and furprizing, that nothing 
but the utmoft Neceffity, and the perfect Unac- 
countablenefs of the Phenomena without it, ought 
to be efteem’d fufficient, to juftify. the Belief and 
Introduction of it. Which ftraits that Account 
of the Deluge we are now upon, not forcing me 
into, as will appear hereafter; I have, I think, 
but juft Reafons for my Difbelief thereof ; and as 
juft, or rather the fame Reafons to embrace that 
Affertion we are now upon, that, this upper 
Earth, as far as any Shells, Bones or Vegetables 
are found therein, was adventitious, and newly 
acquir’d at the Deluge, and not only the old one 
diffoly’d, and refettled in its ancient Place again. 

| Bb 3 LXXIII, 
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LXXIII. This Faétitious Cruf isuniverfal, 
upon the Tops of the generality of Moun- 
tains, as well as in Plains and Vallies; and 
that in all the known Climates and Regions 
of the World, 


This is fully attefted by the Obfervations of the 
fame Author, and thofe which he procur’d from 


all Parts of the World confpiring together. 


LXXIV. The Parts of the prefent upper 
Strata were, at the time of the Waters co- 
vering the Earth, loofe, {eparate, and divided; 
and fo floated in the Waters among one ano- 
ther yncertainly, 

This is proved by the fame Author’s Obferva- 
tions. 

LXXV. All this Heterogeneous Mafs thus 
floating in the Waters, by degrees defcended 
downwards, and fubfided to the Bottom, 
pretty nearly according to the Law of Spe- 
cifick Gravity; and there compos’d. thofe 
feveral Strata or Layers, of which our pre- 
fent upper Earth does confift. 

This 1s prov’d by the fame Obfervations. 


LXXVI. Vaft Multitudes of Fithes be- 
longing both to the Seas and Rivers, perith’d 
at the Deluge; and their Shells were buried 
among the other Bodies or Mafles which fub- 
fided down, and compos’d the Layers of our 
upper Earth, 

This is prov’d by the fame Obfervations. 

LXXVII. The fame Law of Specifick Gra~ 
vity which was obfery’d in the reft of the 

. Mats 
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Mafs, was alfo obferv’d in the fubfidence. of 
the Shells of Fithes; they then in the main. 
finking together with, and accordingly being 
now found enclos’d among thofe Strata or 
Bodies which are nearly of their own feveral 
Specifick Gravities: The heavier Shells being 
confequently ftill enclos’d among the heavier 
Strata, and the lighter Shells among the 
lighter Strata, in the Bowels of our prefent 
Farth. 
This is prov’d by the fame Obfervations. D5 79, 


LXXVIII. The Strata of Marble; of Stone; 
and of all other folid Bodies, attained their 
Solidity, as foon as the Sand, or other mat- 
ter whereof they confift; was arriv’d at the 
Bottom, and well fettled there. And all thofe 
Strata which are folid at this Day, have been 
fo ever fince that time. 

This is prov’d by the fame Obfervations. Pag. 79. 


LXXIX. Thefe Strata of Stone, of Chalk, 
of Coal, of Earth, or whatever matter they 
confifted of, lying thus each upon other, 
appear now as\if they had at firft been pa- 
rallel, continued, and not interrupted: But 
as if, after fome time they had been difloca- 
ted and broken on all Sides of the Globe, 
had been elevated in fome, and deprefs’d in . 
other Places; from whence the Fiflures and 
Breaches, the Caverns and Grotto’s, with 
many other Irregularities within and upon 
our prefent Earth, feem to be deriv'd. - 

This is prov’d by the fame Obfervations. P. 79; 8d, 
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LXXX, Great Numbers of Trees, and of 
other Vegetables were alfo, at this Subfidence 
of the Mafs aforefaid, buried in the Bowels 

_of the Earth: And fuch very often as will 
not grow in the Places where they are now 
lodg’d: Many of which are pretty entire 
and perfect, and to be diftin@ly feen and 
confider’d to this very Day. pea 

P.77,78, This its prov’d by the fame Obfervations. 


TEP . 

LXXXI. It appears from all the Tokens 
and Circumftances which are ftill obfervable 
about ithem, that all thefe Vegetables were 
torn away from their ancient Seats in the 
Spring time, in or about the Month of May. 
But then, this muft be reftrain’d to the Ve- 
getables found in thefe Northern Climates ; 
for otherwife, ’tis always all Seafons to one 
Place of the Earth or other. Otherwife we 
fhould have loft a great Part of the Antedi- 
vian Plants, even all thofe whofe Seeds were 
not ripe at the Time: when they were born 
away into the Water. ; 

Pag.274 This is prov’d by the fame Obfervations. 


275. | | 
EXXXIT. All the Mefals and. Minerals 
among the Strata of our upper Earth owe ° 
their prefent Frame and Order to the Deluge ; 
being repofed therein during the Time of the 
Waters covering the Earth, or during the 
Subfidence of the before-mention’d Mafs, 
rae, '79> This is prov’d by the fame Obfervations. 


LXXXIIIL, 
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“LXXXIII.. Thefe Metals and Minerals 
appear differently in the Earth, according to 
the different manner of their firft Lodgment: 
For fometimes they are in loofe and {mall 
Particles, uncertainly inclos’d among fuch 
Maffes as they chanc’d to fall down withal: 
At other times fome of their Corpufcles hap- 
pening to occur and meet together, afhix’d to 
each other; and feveral convening, uniting, 
and combining into one Mafs, form’d thofe 
Metallick and Mineral Balls or Nodules which 
are now found in the Earth: And according 
as the Corpufcles chanc’d to be all of a kind 
or otherwife, fo the Mafles were more or lefs. 
fimple, pure, and homogeneous. . And ac- 
cording as other Bodies, Bones, ‘Teeth, Shells 
of Fith, or-the like, happen’d to come in 
their way, thefe Metallick and Mineral Cor- 
pufcles affix’d to and became conjoin’d with 
them; either within, where it was poflible, 
in their Hollows and Interftices; or without, 
on their Surface and Outfides, filling the one, 
or covering the other: And all this in diffe- 
rent Degrees and. Proportions, according to 
the different Circumftances of each indivi- 
dual cafe. 
All this is prov’d by.the fame Obfervations. P.179 de. 


LXXXIV. The inward parts of the pre- 
fent Earth are very irregular and confufed. 
One Region is'chiefly Stony, another Sandy, 
a, third Gravelly, One Country contains 
fome certain kinds of Metals or Minerals, 

| another 
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another quite different ones, Nay, the fame 
Lump or Mafs of Earth not feldom contains 
the Corpufcles of feveral Metals or Minerals, 
confufedly intermix’d with one another, and 
with its own earthy Parts, All which. Irre- 
gularities, with feveral others that might be 
obferv’d, even contrary to the Law of Spe- 
cifick Gravity in the placing of the different 
Strata of the Earth, demonftrate the Ori- 
ginal Fund or Promptuary of all this upper 
factitious Earth to have been in a very Wild, 
Confus’d, and Chaotick Condition. 


Effay, All this the fore-mention’d, and all other Ob- 
pathm & fervations of the like Nature fully prove. 

p-170, &e. 

Geonts,. UXXXV. The uppermoft and lightett 
c.7. Prop. Stratum of Soil or Garden Mould, as’tis 
7: call’d; which is the proper Seminary of 


the Vegetable Kingdom, is fince the Deluge 
very thick fpread ufually in the Valleys and 
Plains, but very thin on the Ridges or Tops 
of Mountains; which laft, for want there- 
of, are frequently Stony, Rocky, Bare and 
Barren. | 
This eafy Obfervations of the Surface of the 


Earth in different Places will quickly fatisfy us 
of. 


LXXXVI_. Of the four ancient Rivers of 
Paradife there are {till two remaining, tho’ 
not exactly in the old Channels; but the 
other two are fo utterly loft, that the Mo- 
faick Defcription does not at all agree to them 
at prefent. 

This 
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This the multitude of unfatisfatory Attempts Gen. ii. — 
to difcover all thefe Rivers, and their Courfes 311! 12s 
with an impartial Comparifon- of the Sacred‘ ** 
Hiftory with the beft Geographical Defcriptions 
of the Regions about Me/opotamia and Babylon, 
will convince an unbiafs’d Perfon of. 


LXXXVII. Thofe Metals and Minerals 
which the Mofaick Defcription of Paradife, Gen. ii. 
and its bordering Regions takes fuch parti- ee 
cular notice of, and the Prophets fo empha- Ezek. ~ 
tically refer to, are not now met with fo 7 diane 


plentifully therein. so eee 
This muft be allow’d on the fame grounds with with xxii, 
the former. 2. 


LXXXVIII. This Deluge of Waters was 
a fignal Inftance of the Divine Vengeance 
on a wicked World; and was the efteé&t of 
the peculiar and extraordinary Providence 
of God. 


God faw that the wickednefi of man was great Genwi. 5, 
in the earth, and that every imagination of the 7: 
thoughts of bis heart was only evil continually. And 
it repented the Lord that be had made man on the 
earth, and it grieved bim at his heart. Aud the 
Lord faid, I will deftroy man whom I have created 
from the face of the earth; both man and beast, and 
the creeping thing, and the fowls of the air; for it 
repenteth me that I have made them. 

The earth was corrupt before God, and the earth $ 11, 12, 
was filled with violence, and God looked upon the13- 
earth, and behold it was corrupt; for all flefb bad 
corrupted bis way upon the earth, And God faid 
unto Noah, tke end of all flefh is come before me, 
for the earth is filled with violence through them 3 
and behold I will deftroy them, with the earth. : 

. Bebol, 
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y 17: Behold I, even I, do bring a flood of waters upon 
the earth, to deftroy all flesh wherein is the breath 
of life from under heaven; and every thing that is 
in the earth fhall die. y 

2Pet.iis. God fpared not the old world, but faved Noah, 
ihe eighth perjon, a preacher of righteoufnefs; bring- 
ing in the flood upon the world of the ungodly. 


LXXXIX. Since the Deluge, there nei- 
ther has been, nor will be, any great and 
general Changes in the State of the World, 
till that time when a Period is to be put to 
the prefent Courfe of Nature. 


Gen. viii, Le Lord fmelled a fweet favour, and the Lord 

21,22, faid in bis heart, I will not again curfe the ground 
any more for mans fake for (or altho’) the imagi- 
nation of mans heart is evil from his youth: Nei- 
ther will I again {mite any more every thing living as 
ft have done. While the earth remaineth, feed-time 
and barveft, cold and heat, and fummer and winter, 
and day and night fhall not ceafe. ) 

And this, as to the Time paft, is abundantly 
confirm’d by all the ancient Hiftory and Geo- 
graphy compar’d with the Modern; as is in fe- 

Efay,  Veral Particulars well obferv’d by Dr. Woodward, 
Part 1, & again{t the groundlefs opinions of fome others to 
5. the contrary, : 


CHAP, 
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Phenomena relating to the General 
Conflagration. Wath Conjectures 
pertaining to the fame, and to the 
fucceeding Pertod will the Confum 
mation of all things. 7 


xC. S the World once perifhed by 
Water, fo it muft by Fire at 
the Conclufion of its prefent State. 


The heavens and the earth which are now, by the z Pet. iii. - - 


word of God are kept in ftore, referved unto fire, 7- 
agains the day of judgment, and perdition of ungod- 
ly men, 

The heavens fhall pafs away with a great noife, y 10. 
and the elements fhall melt with fervent heat, the 
earth alfo, and the works that are therein, fhall be 
burnt up. =o 

In the day of God the heavens, being on fire, foall y 2. 

i? diffolued, and the elements hail melt with fervent 
eat. 

But this is fo fully attefted by the unanimous Dr. Hac- 
Confent of both Sacred and Prophane Authority, bey Ss 
that I fhall omit other particular Quotations ; Poleey of 

only refer the Reader where he may have more and Provi- 
ample Satisfaction. | dence of 

Scholium. Having proceeded thus far upon $°¢; La. 
more certain Grounds, and generally allow’d Te- ie ed 
ftimonies, as to the moft of the foregoing Phevio-|,3. c. 3. 

_ mena; \ might here break off, and leave the fol- 
lowing Conjectures to the fame State of Uncer- 
tainty they have hitherto been in. But being 

willing 


ame 


wer |) 
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willing to comply with the Title, and take in 
all the great and general Changes from firft to 
laft; from the primogenial Chaos, to the Cox/um- 
mation of all things: Being alfo loath to defert 
my third Poftulatum, and omit the Account of 
thofe things which were moft exactly agreeable 
to the obvious and literal Senfe of Scripture, and 
fully confonant to Reafon and Philofophy: Be- 
ing, laftly, willing, however, to demonftrate, 
that tho’ thefe moft remote and difficult Texts be 
taken according to the greateft Strictnefs of the 
Letter, yet do they contain nothing but what is 
poffible, credible, and rationally accountable 
from the moft undoubted Principles of Philofo- 
phy: On all thefe Accounts, I fhall venture to 
enumerate, and afterward to account for the fol- 
lowing Conjectures. In which I do not pretend to 
be Dogmatical and Pofitive; nay, nor to declare 
any firm Belief of the fame, but fhall only pro- 
pofe them as Conjectures, and leave them to the 
free and impartial Confideration of the Reader. 


XCI. The fame Caufes which will fet the 
World on Fire, will alfo caufe great and 
dreadful Zides in the Seas, and in the Ocean ; 
with no lefs Agitations, Concuffions, and 
Earthquakes in the Air and Earth, 


Mattxxiv. The Powers of Heaven fhall be fhaken. 
29. The Lord fhall roar out of Sion, and utter bis 
Joel iti. pice from Ferufalem, and the heavens and the earth 
a6. 

fall fhake. 
Luk. xxi. The fea and the waves roaring : Mens hearts fail- 
25,26. ing them for fear, and for looking after thofe things 
Theor, Waich are coming on the Earths for the powers of 
13. corr, Ceaven fhall be foaken, 


XCII. 
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XCII. The Atmofphere of the Earth, be- 
fore the Conflagration begin, will be op- 
prefs’d with Meteors, Exbalations and Steams; 
and thefe in fo dreadful a manner, in fuch 
prodigious quantities, and with fuch wild 
confufed Motions and Agitations, that the 
Sun and Moon will have the moft frightful 
and hideous Countenances, and their ancient 
Splendor will be entirely obfcur’d; the Stars 
will feem to fall from Heaven; and all man- 
ner of horrid Reprefentations will terrify the 
Inhabitants of the Earth. 

I will foew wonders in the Heavens and in the Joctii.30; 
Earth; Blood, and Fire, and Pillars of Smoak.3'- 
The Sun fhall be turned into Darknefs, and the 
Moon into Blood, before the great and terrible Day 
of the Lord come. 

The Sun fhall be darkened, and the Moon fhall not Mat. xxiv: 
give her Light, and the Stars foall fall from Heaven, 29. 
and the Powers of Heaven fall be fhaken. 

There foall be Signs in the Sun, and in the Moon, Luke xxi. 
and in the Stars, and upon the Earth Diftrefs of Na- 25> 26- 
tions, with Perplexity : Mens Hearts failing 


them for fear, and for looking after thofe things which 
are coming on the Earth. 


SCI. The Deluge and Conflagration are 
referr’d, by ancient Tradition, to great Con- 
junctions of the Heavenly Bodies; as both 
depending on, and happening at the fame. 

Thus Seneca exprefsly: * Berofus (fays he) 


¢ Berofus, qui Belum interpretatus eft, ait curfu ifta fidee 
rum, fieri; & adeo quidem id affirmat, ut conflagrationi 


whe. 
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who was an Expofitor of Belus, affirms, That thefe 
Revolutions depend on the Courfeof the Stars 5 info- 
much that he doubts not to afign the very times of a 
Conflagration, and a Deluge: That first mention’d 
when all the Stars, which have now fo different 
Courses, fball be in Conjunttion in Cancer, all of 
them being fo direétly fituate with refpect to one ano- 
ther, that the fame right line will pafs through them 
all together: That last mention’d, when the fame 
Company of Stars fhall be in Conjunttion in the op- 
pofite Sign Capricorn. And again elfewhere *, 
When the Time for the Renovation comes, the Stars 
will exercife their hoftile Force one upon another, and 
jujile one another: Whereby the whole being on fire, 
all the parts which in their prefent Conftitution have 
any [parks of light or fire in them, will kindle into 
one general Conflagration. 


XCIV. This general Conflagration is not 
to extend to the entire Diffolution or De- 
ftruction .of the Earth, but only to the. 
Alteration, Melioration, and peculiar Difs 
pofition thereof into a new State, proper to 
receive thofe Saints and Martyrs for its In- 
habitants, who are at the firft Refurrection 


atque diluvio tempus affignet: arfura enim. terrena conten- 
dit, quando omnia fidera, que nunc diverfos agunt curfus, 
in Cancrum convenerint, fic fub eodem pofita veftigio, ut 
recta linea exire per orbes omnium poflit: Inundationem fu- 
turam, cum eadem fiderum turba in Capricornum convene- 
rit. IIllic Solftitium, hic Brumajconficitur. Senec. Dueft. Nat. 
1. Gc. #0. : | 

4 Et cum tempus advenerit, quo fe mundus renovaturus 
extinguat, viribus ifta fuis fe cedent, & fidera fideribus in- 
current: & omni flagrante materia, uno igne, quicquid nunc 
ss difpofito lucet ardebit. Idem, de confol. ad Marciam. cap. 
Ut. : 


to 
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to enter, and to live and reign a thoufand : 
Years upon it, till the fecond:- Refurrection, 
the general Judgment, and the final Con- 
fummation of all Things. 


The Heavens being on fire foall be diffolved, and? Pet. iii. 
the Elements fhall melt with fervent Heat. —Never-*” '3° 
thelefs we, according to bis Promife, look for new 
Heavens, and a new Earth, wherein dwelleth 
Righteoufne/s. 

Behold I create new Heavens, and a new Earthy tp, yy. 
and the former poi not be remembred nor come intor7. 
mind, 

Verily. I fay ay you, That ye which have fol- Mat. xix. 
lowed me; Inthe Regeneration, when the fon of Man a 0) 
fhall fit upon the Throne of bis Glory, ye aljo fhall 30. akan 
Jit on twelve Thrones judging the twelve Tribes of I- xviii. 29, 
rael, And ever'y one that bas forfaken Houjes, or 3°- 
Brethren, or Sifters, or Father, or Mother, or Wife, 
or Children, or Lands, for my Names fake, fhall re- 
ceive an hundred fold, now in this time, Houfes, and 
Brethren, and Sifters, and Mothers, and Children, 
and Lands, with (his prefent) Perjécutions, and 
in the World to come eternal Life. 

Of old thou baft laid the Foundations of the Earth; om cil. 255 
and the Heavens are the Work of thy Hand: They” 

Jhall perifo, but thou fhalt endure, yea all of them 
foall wax old like a garment; as a vefture shalt thou 
change them, and they fball be changed. 

IT faw Thrones, and they fat upon them; and Fudg- 
ment was given unto them: And I faw the Souls of ee vai 
them that were beheaded for the Witnefs of Fefus,™ 
and for the Word of God, and which had not wor- 
Joipped the Beaft, neither bs image, neither had re- 
ceived his mark upon their Forebeads, or in their. , 
Hands, and they lived and reigned with Chrift a thcu- 
fand years. But the rh s the dead lived not again — 
until 


+ 
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until the thoufand years were finifhed: This is the 
firft Refurrettion. , Bleffed and holy is he that hath 
part in the firft. Refurrettion; on. fuch the fecond 
Death hath no Power: But they fhall be Priefts of 
God, and of Chrift; ‘and feall reign with him a 
--. thoufand Years, 8c. . 

ety But fo much has been faid on this Head, to 

re 5, 6,omic others, by the Theorit, that I fhall refer 
the Reader thither, for the other Teftimonies of 
the Holy Scriptures, and the unanimous Confent 
of the moft Primitive Fathers: Both which he 
at large, and to excellent Purpofe, (fome Par- 
ticulars excepted) has infifted on,/ 


XCV. The State of Nature during the 
Millennium will be very different from that 
at prefent, and more agreeable to the Antedi- 
luvian, Primitive, and Paradifiacal ones. 

Whom the Heavens muft receive until the time of 
the Reftitution of all things, which God bath fpoken 
by the mouth of all bis holy Prophets fince the World 
began. See more in the Theory, Book 4. Chap. 
g. and in the Proofs of the former Propofition. 

_ XCVI. The Earth in the Millennium will 
be without a Sea, or any large receptacle 
fill’d with mighty Collections and Quantities 
of Waters. _ 
‘ ,  ITfaw a new Heaven, and a new Earthy for the 
apts Hi ‘firft Heaven, and the firft Earth were paffed away, 
and there was no more Sea, 
XCVII. The Earth in the Mz/lennium will 
have no fucceffion of Light and Darknefs; 
Day and Night; but a perpetual Day. 
Apoc.xxi. Lhe Gates of the new Jerufalem hall not be fhut 


25. at allby day; for there [hall be no night there. 
af xxi. And there fhall be no night there. 


Aéts il. 
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_ XCVII. The State of the Millennium will 
not ftand in need of, and fo probably will 
_ be without, the Light and Prefence of the 
“Sun and Moon. | 
And the City had “no need of the Sun, néither of Avoc-xxi. 
the Moon to fhine in it. om 
And they need no candle, neither light of the Sun. 


XCIX. At the Conclufion of the Mil/en- 
nium, the Final Judgment and Confummation 
of all things, the Earth will defert its pre- 
fent Seat and Station in the World , and 
be no longer found among the:Planetary 
Chorus. 

I faw 4 great white Throne, and bim that fat on Apoc.xx. 
it from whofe Face the Earth and the Heavens fled 11: 
away, and there was found no place for them 


Cap. xxiis 
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SOLUTLONS: 


) ORS 
An Account of the foregoing Phe- 
nomena from the Principles of Phi- 


lofophy already laid down. 


cee eg 


CHAP. I 


A Solution of the Phenomena relating 
to the Mofaick Creation, and the 
original Conftitution of the Earth. 


1. All thofe particular {mall Bodies, of which our habitable 
Earth is now compos’d, were originally in a mixed, con- 
fufed, fluid, and uncertain Condition, without any Order 
or Regularity. It was an Earth without form, and void; 
had Darkue/s {pread over the face of its Aby/s; and in reality 
was, what it has been ever ftyl’d,.a perfect Chaos. 


Hypoth. 1. Le HIS has been already fufficiently ac- 
prius. counted for, and need not be here 
again infifted on. 


Il. The Formation of this Earth, or the Change of that 
Chaos into an habitable World, was not a meer Refult 
from any neceflary kaws of Mechanifm independently on 
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the Divine Power; but was the proper Effect of the 

Influence and Interpofition, and all along under the pe- 

culiar Care and Providence of God. 

IL..?Tis not very eafy, I confefs, in fuch 

mighty Turns and Changes of the World, exactly 
to determine how far, and in what Particulars, 
a fupernatural or miraculous Interpofition of 
the Divine Power is concern’d; and how far 
the Laws of Nature, or Mechanical Powers 
ought to be extended. Nay indeed, ’tis diffi- 
cult enough, in fevera) Inftances to determine 
what is the Effect of a natural and ordinary, and 
what of a fupernatural and extraordinary Pro- 
vidence. .°*Tis now evident, that Gravity, the vid Lem. 
moft mechanical Affection of Bodies, and which 9. cm Co- 
feems moft natural, depends entirely on the con- roll. prius. 
ftant and efficacious, and, if you will, the fu- Plans 
pernaturaliand miraculous Influence of Almighty Serm. 7. 
God. And I do not know whether the falling p. 26, &c. 
of a Stone to the Earth ought not more truly 
to be efteem’d a /upernatural Effect, or a Miracle, 
than what we with the greateft Surprize fhould fo 
ftyle, its remaining pendulous in the open Air; 
fince the former requires an active Influence in the 
Caufe, while the latter fuppofes Nou-annibilation 
only. . But befides this, tho’ we were able exactly 
to diftinguifh in general the ordinary Concurrence 
of God from his extraordinary, yet would the 
Tafk before us be ftill fufficiently difficult. For 
thofe Events or Aétions are in Holy Scripture 
attributed immediately to the Power and Pro- 
vidence of God, which yet were to all outward 
Appearance according to the conftant Courfe 
of Things; and would, abftraétedly from. fuch 
Affirmations of the Holy Books, have been 
efteem’d no more miraculous than the other 


common Effeéts of Nature, or ufual Accidents 
Geces of 
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of Human Affairs; as thofe who have. carefully 
confider’d thefe Matters, efpecially the Hiftorical 
and Prophetical Parts of the Old Teftament, mutt 
be cblig’d to confefs, . Neither is it unreafonable 
that all things fhould in that manner ‘be ‘aferib’d 
to the fupreme Being on feveral Accounts)? Tis 
from him every thing is ultimately deriv’d 4 He 
preferves the Natures, and coritinues the Powers 
of every Creature: He not only at firt produc’d, 
but perpetually difpofés and makesufeof the whole 
Creation, and every part thereof, as’ the Inftru- 
ments of his Providence ¢ He forefaw and fore+ 
adapted the’ entire Frame: He determin’d his 
Co-operation or Permiffion to every Action: 
He fo order’d and appointed the whole Syitem, 
with every individual Branch of it, as to'Time, 
Place, Proportion, and all other Cireumftances, 
that nothing fhould happen unfeafonably, unfitly, 
difproportionately, or otherwife than the Jun- 
ctures of Affairs, the Demerits of his reafon- 
able Creatures, and the wife Intentions of his 
Providence did require. In fine, he fo pre- 
vioufly adjufted and contemper’d the Moral and 
Natural World to one another, that the Marks 
and Tokens of his Providence fhould be in alt! 
Ages legible and confpicuous, whatfoever the 
vifible fecondary Canfes or Occafions might ‘be, 
Seeing then this is the true State “of the Cafes 
and that confequently, Almighty God has fo 
conftituted the World, that no Body can tell 
wherein it differs from one, where all were 
folely brought to pafs by a miraculous Powers 
’tis by no means untrue or improper in’ the 
‘Holy Books to refer all thofe Things which 
bare human Authors would derive from fe- 


‘cond Caufes, the conftant Courfe of ‘Nature, 
‘dnd the Circumftances ‘of human Affairs, to 


the 
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the firft Caufe, the ultimate Spring and Original 
of all; and to call Mens Thoughts (which are 
too apt to terminate there) from the apparent 
Occafions, to the invifible God, the Creator, Go- 
yernor, and Difpofer of the whole, and the fole 
Objeét. of their Regard and Adoration, This is, 
I fay, a very proper and reafonable Procedure}: 
this is ufually obferv’d by the facred Penmen, 
(who are thereby peculiarly diftinguifh’d from 
prophane Authors) and this is of the higheft 
Advantage in Morality. But then it muft be 
withal acknowledg’d, that this creates great Dif- 
ficulties in the prefent Cafe, and makes it very 
hard in a philofophick Attempt of this Nature, to 
diftinguifh between thofe Parts of the Mo/aick 
Creation, which are Mechanically to be account- 
ed for, and thofe in which the miraculous Exergy 
of God Almighty interpos’d it felf; which yet, 
if ever, is certainly to be allow’d in this Cafe, 
where a new World was to be form’d, and a 
wild Chaos reduc’d into a regular, beautiful, and 
permanent Syftem, . This being faid in general, 
to befpeak the Reader’s Candor in the prefent 
Cafe; and to forewarn him not to fear the moft 
Mechanical and Philofophick Account of this 
Creation, as if thereby the Holy Scriptures were 
fuperfeded, or the Divine Power and Providence 
excluded; I come direétly to the Point before 
us, and fhall endeavour to. determine whit are 
the Inftances of the extraordinary Power and 
Interpofition of God in this whole, Affair... That 
as.we fhall prefently fee how Orderly, Metho- 
dical, and Regular this Formation was, fo we 
"may before-hand be duly fenfible how, Superna- 
tural, Providential, and Divine it .,was alfo; 
and fo as well, Jike Cdriftians, contemplate 
and adore the Omnipotent Creator in his M- 
C4 raculous, 
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raculous, as we, like Philofophers, fhall attempt 
to confider and remark his Vicegerent Nature in 
her Mechanical Operations therein. For, not- 
withftanding what has been above infifted’ on 
touching the frequency and propriety of afcribing 
the Effects of Nature to the Divine Power; (the 
former being indeed nothing, but the latter a€ting 
according to fix’d and certain Laws;) yet, be- 
caufe more has been commonly, and may juftly 
be fuppos’d the importance of the Texts of Scrip- 
ture hereto relating; becaufe the Finger of God, 
or his fupernatural Efficiency, is, if ever, to be 
reafonably expected in the Origin of things, and 
that in a peculiar and remarkable manner ; becaufe 
fome things done in this Creation are beyond the 
Power of Philofophy and Mechanifm, and no 
otherwife accountable but by the infinite Power 
of God himfelf; becaufe the Days of Creation 
are fignally diftinguifh’d from thofe following, in 
which God is faid to have refted; (when yet his 
ordinary Concurrence with the Courfe of Nature 
was continu’d without Interruption,) and muft 
therefore be reckon’d fuch, on which he truly 
exerted a Power different from the other: On all 
thefe accounts, I freely, and in earneft allow and 
believe, that there was a peculiar Power, and 
extraordinary Providence exercis’d by the great 
Creator of all, in this Primitive Origin of the 
Sublunary World, or Formation of the Earth, 
which we are a going to account for. The par- 
ticular Inftances I fhall give of the fame, without 
prefuming to exclude al] others, are thefe follow- 
ing, 

“1. The Creation of the Matter of the Univerfe, 
and particularly of that of the Earth, out of no- 
thing, was, without doubt, originally, the res 

| an 
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and immediate Work of God Almighty. Nature 
(let what will be meant by that Name) ‘could 
have no hand in this, from whence at the ut- 
moft fhe can but date her own Birth. This pro- 
duction of a real Being out of nothing; or, to 
{peak more properly, the primary bringing any 
real thing into Being, is in the Opinion of all 
Men, the Effect of no lefs than an infinite and 
omnipotent Deity. I’ have already own’d this 
to be the import of the firft Words of this Crea- p:nourfe 
tion we are now upon, In the Beginning God crea- p. 4, 5, 7. 
ted the Heaven and the Earth. And I think ’tis Gen.i. t. 
here no improper Place to declare my Opinion, 
That confidering the Jdea and nature of God in- 
cludes 4étive Power, Infinite Perfettion, with 
Neceffity and fo Eternity of Exiftence; whilft the 
Idea and Nature of Matter fuppofes entire Inaéti- 
vity, no pofitive Perfettion, and a bare Poffibility or 
Capacity of Exifience; *tisasabfurd and unreafona- 
ble to attribute eternity and neceflity of Exiftence 
tothe latter, as ’tis rational and natural to a- 
{cribe thofe Perfections, with a Power of Crea- 
tion, to the former. The very Being and Nature, 
as well as the Propertiesand: Powers of Matter be- 
ing moft juftly and moft philofophically to be re- 
ferr’d to the Author of all, the Almighty Creator. 
And altho’ our Imagination (a poor finite, li- 
mited, and imperfect Faculty,) be unable to have 
a pofitive Jdea of the manner of the Produétion 
of a real Being at firft; (as indeed ’twere fuffici- 
ently ftrange, if fo confin’d a Power of fo im- 
perfect a Creature fhould adequately reach the 
higheft point of Omnipotence it felf;) yet fee- 
ing the Abfurdities following the Eternity, and y;; py, 
Self-fubfiftence of Matter on the other fide are fo Bextiey, 
confiderable; and the Certainty of the proper Serm. 6, 
Creation of Spiritual Beings nobler than pal 

uch 
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fuch as the Souls of Menare, as great, as ’tis 
utterly incredible they fhould have been ab eter- 
no too, (for I take it to be almoft demonftrable that 
Souls are immaterial:) I think ’tis far more rea-~ 
fonable to reft fatisfied with our former A flerti- 
on, That God did truly bring Matter into being 
at firft, than, its Eternity fuppos’d, to make on; 
ly the Modification and Management thereof the 
Province of the Almighty: And confequently, 
the firft Inftance of a Divine Efficiency with 
relation to the Subjeét. we are now upon, and 
the higheft of all other, was the original Pro- 
duction of the Matter of which the Earth was 
to confift, or the proper Creation .of thofe im- 
ferior Heavens, and of the Earth which were to 
be the fole Objeé& of the Divine Operations in 
the Six Days Work. | This Particular, I confefs, 
does not fo properly belong to our prefent Bufi- 
nefs, the Formation of the Chaos into a habitable 
World; but could not well be omitted, either 
confider’d in it felf, as it bears fo peculiar a Re- | 
lation to. our prefent Purpofe; or with refpect 
to that Mifconftruction I might with fome Kea- 
ders have’ otherwife been liable to. . But I pro- 
ceed ; | 

(2,) The changing of the,Courfe and Orbit of 
the Chaos into that of a Planet (to omit the for- 
amer Annual, and fubfequent Diurnal Revolutions, 
which tho’ equally from God, yet do not fo | 
fully belong to this Place,) or the placing of 
the Earth in its primitive fmaller Elliptick, and 
after-in its Circular Orbit at its proper Diftance, 
therein to revolve about the Sum, was either an 


‘Inftance of the immediate Power, or at leaft of 


the-peculiar Providenceof God. For if we fhould 
Suppofe, as’tis poffible foto.do, that God did nat 
by-a,miraculous Operation remove the Chaos or 

Comet 
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Comet from its very Eccentrick £/lipfis. to that 
Circle in which it now began to revolve; but 
that, he made ufe of the Attraction or Impulfe of 
fome other Body; yet in this Cafe, ( without 
éonfidering that one of thofe Powers at leaft is 
nothing but a Divine Energy) the Lines of. each 
Bodies Motion, the Quantity of Force, the pro- 
per Diftance from the Sum where, and the exact 
Time when it happen’d, (to name no other Par- 
ticulars here,) muft have been fo precifely and 
nicely. adjufted before-hand by the Prefcience and 
Providence of the Almighty, that here will be not 
a much lefs remarkable Demontftration. of the 
Wifdom, Contrivance, Care, and Goodne/s,. than 
the other immediate Operation would have been 
of the Power of God in the World. 

(3.) The Formation of the Seeds of all Animals 
and Vegetables was originally, I fuppofe, the im- - 
mediate Workmanfhip of God. As far as our Vid. Dr. 
Microfcopes can help us to difcern the Make and Bentley 
Conftitution of Seeds;.thofe of Plants evidently, °*™ * 
and, by what hitherto appears, of Animals too, 
are no other than the-entire Bodies themfelves iz 
parvo; and contain every one of the fame Parts 
and Members with the compleat Bodics them- _ 
felves when grown to Maturity: Since therefore, _ 
confequently, all Generation is with us nothing, 
fo far as we can find, but Nutrition or dugmenta- 
tion of Parts; and that agreeably thereto no Seed 
has been by any Creature produc’d fince the Be- 
ginning of Things: ’Tis very Juft, and very Phi- 

- Jofophical to conclude them to have been originally 
every-one created by.God, either out of nothing, 
‘in the primary Exiftence of Things; or out of 
_ «pre-exifting Matter, at the Mo/aick Creation. And 
‘indeed, fince the Origin of Seeds appears to be hi- 
therto unaccountable .by the mechanical Laws of 

Matter 
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Matter and Motion, ’tis but reafonable to fup- 
pofe them the immediate Work of the Author of 
Nature: Which therefore I think the warieft 
Philofopher may well do in the prefent Cafe. 
(4.) The Natures, Conditions, Rules and 
Quantities, of thofe feveral Motions and Powers 
according to which all * Bodies, (of the fame 
general Nature in themfelves,) are fpecify’d, di- 
{tinguifh’d, and fitted for their feveral ufes, were 
no otherwife determin’d than by the immediate 
Fiat, Command, Power, and Efficiency of Al- 
mighty God. ’Tis to be here confider’d, That 
tho’ the Power of mutual Attraction or Gravita- 
tion of Bodies appears to be conftant, and unt- 
verfal; nay almoft effential to Matter im the 
prefent Conftitution of the World; (the ‘entire 
Frame of that Syftem in which we are, if not 
of all the other Syftems, fo ftrictly depending 
thereon;) yet the other Laws of Nature, on 
which the particular Qualities of Bodies depend, 
feem not to be fo; but mutable in themfelves, 
and actually chang’d according to the Changes in 
the Figure, Bignefs, Texture, or other Conditions 
of the Bodies or Corpufcles with which they are 
concern’d, Thus the Cobefion of the parts of 
Matter, and that in fome with lefs, but in others 
with the greateft and moft furprizing Firmnefs; 
the Fermentation of feveral heterogeneous Parti- 
cles, when mixt together; the Maguetifm of 


-* Utinam catera Nature Phanomena ex principiis mechanicis 
eodem argumentandi genere derivare liceret. Nam multa me 
movent ut nonnihil (ufpicer ea omnia ex viribus quibufdam pendere 
polfe, quibus corporum particule, per caufas nondum cognitas, vel 
in fe mutuo impelluntur, Cp fecundum figuras regulares cobarent, 
wel ab invicem fugantur, Gp recedunt: quibus viribus ignotis , 
Philofophi hactenus naturam frufira tentarunt. Newt. Philof. 
Nat. Princ. Math. Pref. ad Lecter. | h 
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» the Loadftone, with the various and very ftrange 
Phenomena of that wonderful Foffil; the Ela/tis 
city of ‘certain Fluids and Solids; the contrary 
obftinate Inflexibility and Refiftance of others ; 
the different Den/ity of feveral Collections or Maf- 
fes of Fluids, (while yet the greateft part of their 
contained Space is Vacuity) not to be confiderably 
increas’d: or diminifh’d, without the Deftruétion 
of the Species: All thefe, and many other Phe- 
nomena fhew, that there are various Rules and 
Laws of Matter and Motion not belonging to all, 
-as that of Gravitation does, but peculiar to fome 
particular Conditions thereof; which therefore 
may be chang’d, without any Damage to the Law 
of Gravity. In the imprefling and ordering of 
which there is room for, if not a Neceflity of 
introducing the particular and immediate Effica- 
cy of the Spirit of God at firft, as well as of his 
continual Concurrence and Confervation ever 
fince. When therefore, in a full Agreement 
with the ancient Traditions, ’tis faid by Mofes, Gen. i. 2. 
That tbe Spirit of God moved on the Face of the Wa-Vid. Loca 
ters; we may juftly underftand thereby his im- “© 
So: ; : prius lan- 
prefling, exciting, or producing fuch Motions, Dias: 
Agitations, and Fermentation of the feveral Parts ; 
fuch particular Powers of Attraction or Avoid- 
ance, (befides the general one of Gravity,) of 
Concord or Enmity, of Union or Separation ; and 
all thefe in fuch certain Quantities, on fuch cer- 
tain Conditions of Bodies, and in fuch certain 
diftinét Parts and Regions of the Chaos, as were 
proper and neceffary for that particular Courfe 
and Difpofition of Nature, which it feem’d good 
to the Divine Spirit to introduce, and on which 
this future Frame of Things here below was ever 
after to depend. 
(5.) The Ordering of all Things fo that 1 
the 
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the fpace of fix fucceflive Solar Revolutions the 
whole Creation thould be finifh’d, andeach diftine& 
Days Work fhould be confin’d to, and.compleated 
in its own diftinct and proper Period, is alfo to be 
afcrib’d to the particular Providence and Inter- 
pofition of God. That every thing followed in 
its own order and place: As that the Seeds of 
Vegetables on the Third, thofe of Fifhand Fowl 
on the Fifth, and thofe of the Terreftrial Ani- 
mals on the Sixth Day, fhould be every one plac’d 
in their proper Soil, and fitly difpos’d at their 
proper time to accompany and correfpond with the 
fuitable Difpofition of external Nature, and juft 
then to germinate and fructify, when the order 
and procefs of the other parts of the Creation 
were ready for, and required the fame. 

And here it will be:fit to confider an Objection 
made againft the prefent Hypothefis, viz. Thatiaf 
we proceed mechanically and gradually in the 
Formation of the Earth, from a Comet’s Atmo- 
fphere, we mutt allow the whole Subfidence to be 
as leifurely, and to proceed by the fame Steps 
that the Violence of its Heat decreafes ; which will 
then be compleated not in /ix Days or jingle Years, 
but fcarcely in as many Centuries. But in Anfwer 
to this, I deny that all the Confufions of a Comet’s 


- Atmofphereare owing to the Heatat the Perihelions 


and I alfo affirm, that fince Aftronomers find by 
Obfervation, that upon a Comet’s Return to the 
Solar Regions towards its Perihelion, its Atmo- 
{phere does {till return therewith, and is not at 
all fettled and formed like a Planet, I muft con- 
tradi&t that Obfervation, if I fhould afcribe the 
Formation of our Earth to fuch a gradual and 
tedious Operation. In my Opinion all the fame 
Laws, Properties, and Operations of Bodies 
which we find eftablifh’d here on Earth, do not 
Oats, fo 
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fo univerfally obtain in the Atmofpheres of Co- 
méts: But feveral new ones were, I fuppofe, in- 
troduc’d at the Mo/aick Creation; fuch I mean 
(befides the Law of ‘Gravity, and the general 
arid ‘mechanical Laws ‘of Motion, which 1 look 
upon as univérfal, arid fome of them unalterable, 
as ‘were fit or neceffary for the primary formation 
and continuance of that New World, which God’s 
Providence was then introducing. I do not there- 
fore fay with fome, That the Earth was not form’d 
according to the known Laws of Mechanifm, but 
by the Efficacy of the Divine Spirit which moved 
on the Face of the Waters: But denying the 
Oppofition, I affirm, that the Earth was form’d 
according to the known Laws of Mechanifi, fome 
of them introdu’d then by the Efficacy of the 
Divine Spirit which moved on the Face of the 
Waters, and ever fince continued among us. 
For, for the Almighty to introduce new and 
regular Laws at the Beginning of a new World 
which are to be ever after obferv’d in it, I take 
to be a miraculous Interpofition very ‘worthy of 
God, and very accountable to the Reafon of 
Mankind. And to fome of thefe Laws duly tim’d 
and proportion’d, I refer the exaétnefs of the 
prefent Obfervations ; viz. That all things fhould 
in juft 6 Days or Years time be finifh’d and ‘com- 
pleated, in the manner we have ’em mention’d in 
the Mofaick Hiftory. And truly every thing 
here does fo fuit together, that the' plain Footfteps 
of particular Art and Contrivance are’vifible in 
the whole Conduét and Management of this 
Matter: Which therefore is not to’be dériv’d 
from meer mechanical Laws of Brute Matter, 
but from a Supernatural and Divine Provi- 
denice. os 
'(6.) But principally, The Creation of our firft 
Parents 
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Parents is to be efteem’d the peculiar Operation 
of the Almighty; and that whether we regard 
the Formation of their Bodies, or the Forepatt 
Creation and After-Infufion of their Souls. *Tis 
evident from the Mo/aick Hiftory of the Creation, 
that our firft Parents were on the very fame Day 
in which they were made, in.a State of Matu- 
rity and Perfection, and capable of all Human. 
Adtions, both of Mind and Body. Now if 
they, like the other Animals, had been pro- 
duc’d in the ufual Time and Procefs of Gene- 
ration, and come to Ripenefs of Age and Facul- 
ties by degrees afterwards; that were plainly 
impoffible. This Creation therefore muft have 
been peculiar, and the immediate Effect of a 
Divine Power. And this is no lefs agreeable to 
Philofophy, than fuitable to the Dignity of the 
Subject, and for the Honour of Mankind, It 
has been already obferv’d that the Seeds of 
Plants and Animals muft be allow’d to have 
been all the immediate Workmanfhip of God ; 
and that they contain every individual Part or 
Member of the entire Bodies, in parvo; and that 
by confequence Generation is nothing elfe but 
Nutrition or Augmentation. Since therefore God 
by his immediate Power, created the entire Bo- 
dies of all Plants and Animals, ’tis by no means 
hard to conceive that he might create them in 
what Degree of Maturity and Perfection he 
pleas’d, without any manner of Infringement of 
the Order of Nature then to be eftablifh’d: And 
if we have reafon to believe, that the Bodies of 
brute Creatures were created in parvo, in.a fmall 
State, fuch as we now call Seeds, and fo requir’d 
a proper Generation, 7. ¢. Nutrition and Augmen- 
tation of Parts; (as the Mo/aick Hiftory plainly 
defcribes them; and had it not done fo, i 
cou 
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could not with any Certainty have ‘afferted it ;) 
_ We have fure equal Reafon to believe, from the 
Defcription of the fame Author in this other cafe, 
that the Bodies of our firft Parents were Origi- 
nally created in their mature Bulk, and State of 
Manhood; fo as immediately to be capable of the 
fame Operations which at any time afterward they 
might be thought to be. This miraculous Origi- 
nation of the Bodies of our firft Parents is there- 
fore very rationally afcribed to the Finger of God 
by Mofes: And we may juftly believe that eve- 
ry Perfon in the Bleffed Trinity, as ’tis repre- 
fented in the Sacred Hiftory, was peculiarly con-. 
cern’d in the Production of that Being which 
was to bearthe Image of God, and be made ca- 
pable of fome degree of his Immortality. And 
then as to the Soul of Man, ’tis certainly a very 
diftinct Being from, and onevery much advanced 
above the Body; and therefore if we were forc’d 
to introduce a Divine Power in the Formation of 
the latter, we can do no Jefs than that in'‘the Crea- 
tion and Infufion of the former. ‘And indeed the 
Dignity and Faculties of the Human Soul are fo’ 
vattly exalted above all the Material, or merely” 
Animal Creation, that its Original muft be de- 
riv’d from the immediate Finger“ of God, in a’ 
manner ftill more peculiar and divine than.all the 
reft. That nearer Refemblance of the Spiritual 
Nature, Immortal Condition, Aétive Powers, 
and Free, Rational, and Moral Operations of the 
Divine Being’ it felf, which ‘the Souls of Men 
Were to bear‘about them,’ did but require fome 
peculiar and ‘extraordinary Conduct ‘in’ their firft’ 
Exiftence, “after-Union with: Matter, and Intro- 
duction into ‘the corporeal World. Agreeably 
whereto we'may eafily obferve a finglé DiftinGti- 
on inthe Sacred Hiftory between the lacie’ 
ey O 
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of aJ] the other Animals, and the Creation of Man. 
Gen.i.2z0. In the former Cafe ’tis only faid, Let the Waters 
24. Oring forth the moving Creature that hath Life. Let 
"the Earth bring forth the living Creature after bis 
Kind. But of the latter the entire Trinity con- 
¥26. fult: And God faid, Let Us make man in our I- 
Chap. ii.7.mage, after our Likene/s. And the Lord God form- 
ed man of the dust of the ground, and breathed into 
bis noftrils the breath of life, and man became a living 
foul. As therefore the feveral Parts of the Mofaick 
Creation before-mention’d are not to be mecha- 
e nically attempted, but look’d upon as the Effects 
of the extraordinary and miraculous Power and 
Providence of God, fo. more efpecially the For- 
mation of the Body of Man in its mature State, 
and moft of all the primary Creation and, after- 
Infufion of the rational human Soul, is to be 
wholly afcrib’d to the fame wonderful Interpofi- 
tion and Efficiency of the Supreme Being,, the 
Creator of all things, God bleffed for evermore. 
All which taken together and duly confider’d, 1s, 
I think, a fufficient and fatisfa¢tory Account of 
the Propofition before us, and attributes as much 
to the miraculous and immediate Hand of God, 
as either Tradition, Reafon, or Scripture, require 

in the prefent Cafe. 


III, The Days of the Creation, and that of Reft, had their 
Beginning in the Evening. 
Coroll.1. | III. This has been already accounted for, and 


Lem. 73. that Accoun 
o> Hypoth. t count need not here be repeated. 


«cin Ch Corollary 1. Tis Phaenomenon in fome meafure 
voll. 1, confirms our Hypothefis, that the Primitive Days 
prin. of the World were Years alfo. For otherwife the fpace 
_ of one fingle fhort Night feems too inconfiderable to 
have been taken fuch notice of in this Hiftory; and 
MN, and ever after, made the fir& baif of the Nee 

ra 
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ral Day. But if it were equal to twoor three Months, 
the time from the Autumnal till the Vernal Equinox, 
which may be called balf a Year, it was too confider- 
able to be omitted, and its Memory was very juftly 
preferved in fucceeding Ages. 

Corollary 2. We may here begin to take notice of the 
Regularity and Methodicalnefs of this Hiftory of the 
Creation: Which, tho’ it principally intends the giving 
an account of theVifible Parts of the World, and Low 
the flate of Nature in each Period appeared in the Day 
timé yet omits not the foregoing Night: Which is 
very Mechanical and Natural. For in the preceding 
Night ail things were fo prepar’d and difpos’d, that 
the Work of each Day might, upon its Appearance, 
ifplay it felf; might be exbibited, not in its unfeen 
Beginnings, or fecret Workings, not im its previous 
Caufes, and gradual Procedure, (which was not 
the Defign of this Hiftory) but in that more diftinét 
and perfett Condition in which things would in the 
Day time appear to the view of a Speétator, and 
under which chiefly they were to be defcribed and 
recorded in this Hiftory. | 


IV. At the time immediately preceding the fix Days Crea- 
tion, the Face of the 4y/3, or /uperior Regions of the 
Chaos, were involv’d in a thick Darknefs. 


TY. If we confider what has been already faid Lem. 45; 
of the Nature of a Comet, or peculiarly of that @ and 
Atmo/pbere which has been before fhewn to have ‘% a 
-been the ancient Chaos, we ought to reprefent it Hypoth. 1. 
to our felves as containing a Central, Solid, Hot prins. 
Body, of many 100 or 1000 ‘Miles in Diame- 
ter; and befides that, a vaftly large, fluid, hete- 
togeneous Mafs, or congeries of Bodies, in a very 
rare, feparate, and expanded Condition, whofe 
. Diameter were ten or eleven times as long. as that 
of thecentral Solid, which is the4tmofphere or Chaos 
Dd 2 | now 
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now to be confider’d: In which we muft remem- 
ber was contain’d both a fmaller Quantity of dry, 
folid, or earthy Parts, (with a ftill much fmaller 
of aery and watery) and as ‘large a uantity of 
denfe and heavy Fluids, of which the main bulk 
of the Atmofphere was compos’d, all confufedly 


‘mix’d, blended, and jumbled together. In which 


Theor. p. 
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State the Theori/’s Firft Figure, excepting the 
Omiffion of the Central Solid; ‘will well enough 


reprefent it; and_in which State, tho’ not in their 


due Proportions, we accordingly delineate it in 
Plate IX. Fig. 1. Babe 

But upon the Change of the Comet’s Orbit 
from a very Eccentrical to a moderate Elliptical 
one, the Commencing of the Mofaick Creation, 
and the Influence of the Divine Spirit, all things 


would begin to take their own Places, and each _ 


Species of Bodies rank themfelves into that order, 
which, according to the aw of Specifick Gra- 
vity, were dué'to them. © By which Method the 
Mafs of denfe Fluids, which compos’d one part of 
the entire Chaos, being heavier than the Mafies 
of Earth, and Water, and Air, would fink down- 
wards with the greateft Force and Velocity, and 
elevate thofe Maffes inclofedamong them u pwards, 
Which Procedure muft therefore diftinguifh the 
Chaos or Atmofpheré into two very different and 
diftin&t Regions: ‘The lower and larger whereof 
would bea Colleétion, or’Syftem of denfe and 
heavy Fluids, or a vaft Abyfs immediately en- 
compaffing the central folid Body : The higher 
and leffer would bea Colleétion, ‘or Syftem of 


earthy, watery, and aery Parts, confufedly mix’d | 


‘together, and encompaffing the faid Abyfs, in 
‘the fame manner as that did “the central Solid. 
‘And’ this I take to be the State ‘of Darknefs, 
whith? thé’ Propofition we are upon mentions: 
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And that the Chaos, particularly the Face or up- 
pet Regions of it, were at this time in fuch a 
dark and caliginous Condition, will eafily ap- 
ear? 'Foriall thofe opake or earthy Corpufcles 
which ‘before rov’d:about the immenfe, Regions 
of the Atmofphere, and frequently even then 
obfcur’d the Central Solid to any external Spe- 
€tator, were now crowded nearer together ; and 


inftead of flying. up and down in, or .pofiefiing - 


a prodigious Orb-or;Expanfum, were reduc’d to 
a narrow Sphere, and: confin’d within a Space 
not perhaps in Diameter the hundredth Part of 
the former; and muft by Confequence exclude 
the Rays of the Sun in another-guefs manner 
than before. We.cannot but obferve in our pre- 
fent Air, that the -very fame Vapours which, 
when diffipated and fcatter’d through the A/mo- 
fobere;, (whofe Extent yet is not-fo.great,) freely 
‘admit the Rays of the Sun, and afford us clear 
and -lightfome Days; «when they, are. collected 
into:Glouds, become..opake: Mafles, and areca- 
-pable of obfcuring-the Sky, and rendring it 
confiderably dark, tous. In the fame manner 
*tis.eafy.to fuppofe,/ that thofe opake and earthy 
-Maffes, which in-thofe,vafter Regions would but 
ih’a lefs degree} and in.fome places, exclude the 
Beams of the-Suh; -muft, when. collected: and 
-ctowded clofer'together on the Surface of the A- 
_byfs5! exclude) them: in a-degree vattly; furpafling 
-thecformers’ muft,eccafion an entire Darknefs in 
all its;Regions,.and.particularly in. thofe upper 
-Ones, over which they. were immediately collcct- 
ted: -And. if from -the-former Gomparifon. we 
eftimaté how few. V.apours collected into. a Cloud 
with''us will’ caufe no <inconfiderable degree of 
~Darknefs and allow, as is but reafonable, a pro- 
portionably greater degree of Darknefs.to a pro- 
i : Dd 3 ~ -portionably 
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portionably greater number of Earthy and O- 
pake Corpufcles crowded together ; we fhall not 
doubt but all manner of Communication with 
the heavenly Bodies, and the external World, 
mutt be entirely interrupted; and the leaft ima- 
ginable Ray or Beam of Light from the Sun ex- 
cluded, not only from the loweft but even all, 
excepting the very higheft Regions of this /upe- 
vior Chaos, Which State of Nature, belonging 
to this Time, immediately preceding the Hexae- 
meron, is not amifs reprelented by the Tdcori/t in 
Plate IX. Fig. 2. 


V. The vifible Part of the Firft Day’s Work was the Pro- 
du€tion of Light, or its fucceffive Appearance to all the 
Parts of the Earth; with the confequent Diftin¢tion 
of Darknefs and Light, Night and Day, upon the Face 
of it. 


V. If we remember in what State we left the 
Chaos in the laft Propofition, and fuffer our 
Thoughts to run naturally along with its fucceed- 
ing Mutations, we fhall find that the next thing 
to be here confider’d, (for the Subterraneous 
Syftem of denfe Fluids, or the great Abyfs, not 
coming direétly within the Defign of Mo/es, is 
not here to be particularly profecuted any far- 
ther) is the Separation of this Upper and Ele- 


‘mentary Chaos, or Congeries of Earthy, Watery 
‘and Aery Corpufcles, into two fomewhat diffe- 


rent Regions; the one a folid Orb of Earth, - 


‘with confiderable Quantities of Water in: its 


Pores; the other an Atmofphere in a ‘peculiar 
Senfe, or Mafs of the lighteft Earthy, with the 
reft of the Watry and the Aery Particles, ftill 


‘fomewhat confufedly mix’d together. For fince 
‘this Upper Chaos, (tho? in general much lighter; 
“than the Abyf beneath) confifted of ‘Parts very 


Heterogeneous, and of different fpecifick Gravi- 
| : tics 
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ties (the Earthy being heavier than the Watery, 
and thofe yet heavier than the Aery Particles;) 
*tis evident, that. in the fame manner that this 
whole mix’d Mafs was feparated from the heavier 
Abyfs beneath, mutt it again feparate and divide 
it felf into two fuch general Orbs as were juft now 
mention’d. The former confifting of the denfer 
and folider Parts, fuch asthe Earthy, Claty, San- 
dy, Gravelly, Stony Strata of the prefent Earth, 
with fo. many of the Watery Particles as either 
being already in thofe Regions muft be enclofed 
‘therein, or could defcend from above, and have 
Admittance into the Pores thereof: ‘The latter of 
the lefsSolid, and Jighter Earthy; with the reft 
of the Watery, and the Aery Particles, not yet 
fufficiently diftinguifh’d.from each other. This 
Procefs will 1 fuppofe eafily be allow’d, except- 
ing what relates to the enclofing of many of the 
Watery Parts within the Earth; with relation to 
which, ’tis commonly fuppos’d that becaufe Wa- 
ter is fpecifically lighter: than Earth, it muft, in 
the regular Digeftions of a. Chaos, take the Upper 
Situation, and cover that higheft Orb,  as’that 
would others of greater Gravity than itfelf. ’Tis 
alfo commonly imagin’d that the Mo/aick Co/mo- 
gony favours fuch an Hypothe/is, and duppofes the 
Waters to have encompaf{s’d the Globe, and co- 
ver’dits Surface, till. on the third Day they were 
deriv’d into the Seas. . Now, asd by no means 
apprehend any neceflity of underftanding the Mo- 
faick Creation in this Senfe; fo Tam pretty fure 
tis contrary to a Philofophical Account of the 
Formation of the Ghaos; unlefs one of thefe. two 
Things were certain, Hither that he Quantity 
of Walter were fo much greater than) that of the 
Earth, that allithe Pores and Intérftices of the 
latter could not :contain’ it; .or elfe that it was 
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generally elevated into the. Air, in the Form of 
Vapour, and fuftain’d there while the Earth fet- 
tled and confolidated together, ‘and did not till 
then defcend and take its ‘own proper place. 
The former of which is neither reconcilable to 
the Mojaick Creation, nor will be afferted by any 
who knows} ‘even fince the Deluge, - how fmall 
the Quanticy of Fluids in’ Comparifon to that of 
the Solids is in the Earth on which we live. ’ And 
the /atter is too much to be granted in the prefent 
Cafe by any confidering Perfon, who knows'that 

a Comet’s Vapours conftitute the main. part ‘of 
that Tail or Mift, which is fometimes equal toa 
Cylinder, whofe Bafis' is: 100,000-Miles in Dia- 
meter, and its Altitude as far as from the Sun to 

the Earth, or about 81,000,000 Miles; (as it was 
in the laft famous Comet in -r681, reprefented in 

Sir I/aac Newton’s own Scheme ;) Jet the Rarity 

-of the fame ‘be {uppos’d as great ‘as any Pheno- 
mena hall require. For to clear this Matter by 

-a familiar Inftance or Experiment ; Take Sandor 

'Duft, ‘and Jet them fall gently into a Veffel, till 
it be near-fulls: “Take-afterwards' fonie Water, 
and pour?it alike gently into: the fame Veffel’: 

‘and it will’ foon: appear,’ ‘that, notwithftanding 
the greater fpecifick Gravity: of. thes dry:and 
earthy, °than’ of ‘the! moifto‘and watery: Parts, 

oCwhencé one might imagine that the Sand°or 

‘Dutt would be :thevlowefty andthe Watefvfwim 

‘uppermioft.on the Surface ‘6fothe otheérjo.without 

ominglings therewith;) yet. will «checlatter?imme- * 
diately fink downwards,-and fo throughlydrench 

cand fatiate. the faid Mafs:before: any awilh remain 
on: thePop, | ‘thar its! Proportion: to-that of. the 

Solid: Parts willbesvery onfiderabley Which be- 

ing apply’dito the:Point before us, will. take a- 

comay all.imaginable Difticulryini the Cafe: :Itbe- 
3 ane ing 
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ing evident, without this Comparifon, that fuch 
watery Particles as were already intermix’d with 
the others: would remain where they were; and 
with this, equally fo, that many of the reft, which 
were above the fame, upon the firft Subfidence of 
the earthy Strata would penetrate, pervade and 
faturate the fame. So that on this firft Day or 
— Yearof the Creation; the earthy and denfer 
‘Parts would take their. Places loweft, on the Sur- 
face of the great Abyfs; would fettle‘in part in- 
‘to the fame, and conipofe an Orb of Earth; and 
“in its Interftices and ‘little Cavities all fuch wa- 
tery Particles as were already in this Region, or 
‘defcended upon it before its Confolidation, would 
be enclos’d; and that as far above’ the Surface of 
the Abyfs, to which they would be contiguous, 
-as their ‘Quantity~could enable then to reach. 
On this firft Day or‘ Year alfo the upper Regions 
of the Chaos, being now in fome meafure freed 
‘from’ thofe earthy and opake Maffes which be- 
‘foré-exéluded the fame, and caufed the before- 
‘mention’d thick Darknefs; would in fome. de- 
~greé admit the Rays of the Sun.’ Now therefore 
~thatplorious Emanation, Light, thé vifible Part 
‘ofthis ‘Day’s Work, “would begin'to appear on 
‘the Faée of the Earth: Now would it, by the 
annual Motion;® fucceffively illuminate: the feve- 
“ral Parts‘of it :Aind now would it confequently 
‘eatife that natural ’Diftin@tion between Darknefs 
sand Light, Night and Day round the whole 
»Globeswhich was tobe accounted for in this 
“Propofition: Which Progrefs of the Chaos, and | 
Statesof ‘Nature is well enough exhibited by the Theor. p: 
Dheori in P late MA Figg) 8s Sow se gg, 
Corollary) Hence we may obferve the Fuftnels of 
the Mofaick Creation, and how fily it begins at the 
\Produttion of Light’ without taking netice of frch 
May) ; prior 
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prior Conditions, and fuch Preparations of the Chaos 
qwhich have been before explain’d, and were in order 
of Nature previous to this Day’s Work. For this Ac- 
count reaching only to the vifibleWorld, and the vift- 
ble Effects in it; and keeping fill within the Bounds 
of Senfe, and of common Objervation, could not better 
be accommodated to the Truth of Things, and the Ca- 
pacities of all, than by fuch a Procedure. The ancient 
Condition of the Chaos in former Ages was no way 
bere concern’d, and fo was entirely to be omitted. Ihe 
State of Darkne/s which immediately preceded the 
fix Days Work, and which, with relation thereto, 
was neceffary to be mention’d, made a very proper 
Introduétion, and fo very fitly was to be hinted at 
by way of Preface thereto. . Both which Cafes are 
accordingly by Mofes taken care of. And fo the firft 
Period was the Produétion of Light, the Admiffion 
of the Rays of the Sun, and the Origin of Day and 
Night depending thereon; as the Method and Deco- 
rum of Things, with the Apprebenyions of the People, 
did both very naturally require. For fince in this 
Sacred Hiftory of the Origin of Things, not only the 
Vifible World, and the Vifible Parts of it were fing- 
Ly concern’d, But principally the Effetis to be enume- 
rated were fuch as requir’d the Light and Heat of 
the Sun, the one to be View’d, the other to be Pro- 


—duc’d by; and without the latter could no more have 


Been at all, than been Confpicuous without the for- 
mer, "Twas very fuitable, and very natural in the 
Jitft place to introduce the Caufe or Inftrument, ana 
afterwards in the fucceeding Periods, to recount the 
Effects thereof in the World: Firft to acquaint us 
that the Light and Heat of the Sun were in fome mea- 
fure admitted into the upper Regions of ihe Chaos, 
and then to relate thofe remarkable Confequences there- 
of, which the fucceeding Periods of the Creation ex- 
hibited on the Face of the Earth, Which Order of 

| | sof Nature, 
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Nature, and Succeffion of Things, is accordingly 
very prudently and fitly obferv’d, and kept pace 
with, inthis facred Fijtory, 

VI. The vifible Part of the Second Day’s Work was the 
Elevation of the Air with all its contain’d Vapours; the 
fpreading it for an Expanfum above the Earth; and the 
Diftinétion thence arifing of Superior and Inferior Waters ; 
the former confifting of thofe Vapours, rais’d and fu- 
ftain’d by the Air; the latter, of fuch as either were en- 
clofed in the Pores, Interftices and Bowels of the Earth, 
or lay upon the Surface thereof. 


VI. When at the Conclufion of the former 
Day the Heat of the Sun began confiderably to 
penetrate the Superior Regions of the Chaos, 
and the two different Orbs, the folider Earthy, 
and the fluider Aery Maffes, began to be pretty 
well diftinguifh’d, the fame things would pro- 
ceed ftill on this fucceeding Day. The lower 
Earthy Strata would be fettling fomewhat clofer 
together; the Watery Parts would fubfide, and 
where they could get Entrance, would faturate 
their inward Pores and Vacuities, and the 4- 
mofpbere would free it felf more and more from 
the heavieft and moft. opake Corpufcles, and 
thereby become in a greater degree. tenuious, 
pure, and clear than before. Whereupon, by 
that time the Night, or firft Part of this Second 
Day or Year was over, and the Sun arofe, the 
Light and Heat of that Luminary, would more. 
freely and deeply penetrate the Atmofphere, 
and become very fenfible in thefe Upper or Aery 
Regions; which being fuppos’d, the proper — 
Effects which were to be next expected, mutt be, 
that vaft Quantities of Vapours would be ele- 
vated into, and there fuftain’d by the now better 
purify’d Air, and fo increafe the vaft Quantities 
which ‘were already there; while m the mean 
time all the Earthy Corpufcles which were un- 

i capable 
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capable of Rarefaétion, and with them all fuch 
Watery Particles as were fo near the Earth that 
the Sun’s Power could not fufficiently reach them, 
were ftill finking downwards, and. the former 
increafing the Craffitude and Bulk of the ‘folid 
Earth ; and the latter, if the Earth was too folid 
to admit them, as by this Time it would pro- 
bably be, flowing down apace, and covering all 
its Surface with Water. From all which, ’tis 
eafy to account for the Particulars of this Day’s 
Work. — The Expanfum or Firmament which 
was this Day fpread out above the Earth, was 
plainly ‘the 4ir, now truly fo called, ‘as ‘being 
freed from moft of its'Farthy Mixtures. | The 
Superior Waters, al} thofe frefh ones, which in the 
Form of Vapour, a nine or ten Months Heat of 
the Sun, with the continual Affiftance’ of the Cen- 
tral Heat, could elevate,°and the Air fuftain, be- 
fides thofe vaft Quantities of Salt ones, which had 
never yet left thofé Regions. The Inferior Waters 
were thofe which were not elevated, but remain’d 
below, alf that fell down with, were enclos’d in, 
funk‘into, of lay upon the Orb of the Earth be- 
neath. And:when it ts particularly faid by Mo/es, 
that *twas this Expanfum of Firmament which was 
to divide ‘the Szzerior from: the Inferior Waters, 
thatis exactly agreeable to the Nature of Things, 


and fuitable to this Account:’ It being the ir 


which truly and’ properly fuftain’d’all thofe Va- 
pours, as now it does the Clouds, above the Earth; 
and was thereby the Means of feparating them 
from their Fellows in the Bowels, or on the Surface 
thereof. Neither has that Objection any weight in 
jt, that the Waters in the Seas are called by Mo/es, 
Waters under the Firmament ; and fo mutt be ofa 
different Nature and Original from thofe:in the 
Air, which are Waters above the Firmament ; 

; whereas 
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whereas I derive the one from the other, and 
fuppofe the Seas to have been once Vapour; and 
fo part of the other Waters. For, certainly, if 
Vapours in the Air, or Waters above the Firma- 
‘ment fall down, become properly Water, and run 
down into the Seas, they muft be allow’d to 
change their Name, and become Waters below 
ihe Firmament: I am fure this Change is no new 
thing, but has been continual from the Creation 
till our Times. Every Day Vapours become 
Rain, and run into Seas; and the Seas are every 
‘Day refolving into fmall Parts, and become Va- 
pours; and fo the inferior and /uperior Waters 
{till communicate with and fupply each other, 
and accordingly change their Denomination per- 
petually: Which State of the Chaos, or Progrefs 
of the Creation, is well reprefented by the 
Theori$ in Plate X. Fig. 4. 


Corollary 1. Hence appears a fufficient Reafoa 
why in this Six Day’s Creation, one entire Day is al- 
low’d to the Formation of the Air, and the diftinguifh- 
ing the Waters in the fame, from thofe beneath ; 
‘which has hitherto feem’d fomewhat ftrange and dif- 
proportionate, Tis certain this Work requir’d as long 
a Time, and was of as great Importance as any other 
whatfoever: A great part of that Water which the 
Earth was to bave in its Air, or upon its Surface, tilt 
the Deluge, being, ’tis probable, entirely owing to this 
Day’s Elevation of it. For bad it not been thus buoy’d 
up and fuftain’d on high, it muft have funk down- 
ward, and fo perbaps bave been inclofed in the 
Bowels of the Earth,. without Poffibility. of Redem+ 
ption; and-have rendred the Antediluvian World 
more like to a dry and barren Wildernefs,. than, 
what it was to exceed, a juicy, fruitful and habi- 
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Coroll. 2. Hence arifes a new Confirmation that 
the Days of the Creation were Years alfo. For fee- 
ing the quantity of Water which was preferv’d above 
Ground, and fill’'d all the Seas before the Deluge, was 
in great part the fame which was this fecond Day 
elevated into Vapour; bad this Day been no longer 
than one of ours at prefent, the foremention’d quantity 
avould have been too little to faturate the Earth, fup- 
ply the Rivers, and fill all the Seas, and about an 
half of it every Day would be wholly exhaPd af- 
terwards, and fuffer the Vegetable and Animal 
Kingdoms to faint and wither, if not to perifo for 
want of Moifture. All which, in the Hypothefis 
ave here take, is wholly avoided, and a very fit and 
fuitable Proportion of Waters preferv’d above for all 
the Neceffities of the Earth, with its Productions and 
Inhabitants. 


VII. The vifible Parts of the Third Day’s Work were two, 
the former the Collection of the inferior Waters, or 
fuch as were now under the Heaven, into the Seas, 
with the confequent Appearance of the dry Land; the 
litter the Produétion of Vegetables out of that Ground 
fo lately become dry. 


VII. In order to the apprehending of the 
double Operation of this Day, we muft call to 
Mind what State the Orb of Earth was in by this 
Time. We have feen already that it had been 
fettling together, and fixing it felf on the Surface 
of the Abyfs from the very Beginning of the 
Creation; and we ought to fuppofe that in the 
{pace of two Years it was not only become wholly 
diftin&t from the Abyfs below, and the Atmo- 
fphere above it, but that it was fettled and con- 
folidated together, and its Strata grown firm 
and compacted. Nay that it was by the Cohe- 
fion\of its Parts, grown folid fome Time before 
all the lighter and remoter Earthly Parts were de- 

} {cended 
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fcended upon it, as fappofe by the end of the firft 
Day. We mutt farther obferve, that by reafon 
of its Columns different Denfity, and Specifick 
Gravity, (attefted to, a priort from the Chaos’s, 
and @ pofteriort from the internal Earth’s Phe- 
nomena, ) it was fettled into the Abyfs in diffe- 
rent degrees, and thereby became of an unequal UN 
Surface diftinguifh’d into Mountains, Plains and Cg 
Vallies, I fay it was /ettled into the Abyfs in 
different degrees, but yet not near to fuch a 
degree as the Law of Specifick Gravity requir’d, 
as neceffarily follows from what was now faid, 
that the feveral Columns would be confotida- 
ted together the firft Day, before all the lighter 
and remoter Earthly Parts which were to com- 
pofe it were defcended upon it on the Second, and 
perhaps afterwards alfo on part of the Third, vid. Lem: 
Which things being fuppos’d and confider’d, 81. cum 
the two Works of this Day or Year of the Crea- Corel. & 
tion, which are of themfelves very different, prius 
will be eafily underftood and reconcil’d. For 
when at Sun-fet, or the Conclufion of the laft 
Day, we left the Air by the nine or ten Months 
Power of the Sun elevating frefh ones, and by 
the great quantity of falt ones ftill remaining there 
from the Beginning, crowded with Vapours to a 
‘prodigious degree; upon the coming on of this 
Third Day, and in its Night or former part, the 
faid vaft Quantities of Vapours muft needs de- 
fcend, and fo by degrees muft leave the Air 
pretty free, and take their Places on the Surface 
of the Earth; altering thereby their own Deno- 
mination, and becoming of Upper or Celeftial , 
Lower or Terreftrial Waters. Indeed if we do 
but allow the Effect to be in any meafure anfwer- 
able to.the Time, we fhall grant that in the two 
or three Months of Night, which is the yon 

art 
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- Part of this Third Period of the Creation, the 
main Body. of the-Vapours muft have not only. 
defcended down upon the Earth, but, by reafon 
of the Inequality of its Surface, and the Solidity 
withal, have run down from the higher and more 
extant Parts, by the Declivities and Hollows, 
into the loweft Vallies, and moft deprefied Re- 
gions of all; muft in thefe Places have compos’d 
the Seas and Lakes every where throughout the 
Surface of the Earth; and fo by that Time the 
Light appear’d, and the Sun’s Rifing began the 
Jatter Part of this Day, the entire Face of the 
Globe, which was juft before cover’d as it were 
with the defcending Waters, muft be diftinguifh’d 
into over-flow’d Vallies, and extant Continents, 
into Seas and dry Lands, that very Work of this 
Day we were in the jix/t Place to enquire about. 
The Waters under the heavens were now gathered 
together inio their refpective and diftinét Places, 
and the dry land appear’d, and. became fit for the 
Production of the Vegetable Kingdom. Which 
therefore moft naturally leads us to the /econd 
Branch of this Day’s Work.: For:when thus far 
was compleated on the Night or former: Part:of 
this Day; (which the Abfence of the Sun fo: long 
together rendred peculiarly and folely fit to per- 
mit and procure the Defcent of Vapours;) and 
when at the fame Time the dry Land was now 
diftinguifh’d from the Seas,. and juft become (in 
the urmoft degree) moift and juicy 3 upon»the 
Sun-Rifing or coming on of the Day-time, twas 
of all other the moft fit and convenient Seafon 
for the Germination of the, Seeds -of Vegeta 
bles, and the growth of Trees, Shrubs, Plants 
Theor.}.1.and Herbs out of the Earth,., The Soil, fatur’d 
p-42. & and fatned. by the foregoing half Year’s Deicent 
1.2. 7+ of Vapours, was now like the ‘avs, that ee 
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Seminary of the Vegetable and Animal Produéti- 

ons of Primitive Nature, fo much celebrated by 

all Antiquity. Nine or Ten Months of the Sun’s 
Prefence together, was a Time as proper and as 
natural for fuch a Purpofe as could poffibly be 
defir’d. And when there was this Nine or Ten 
Months Day to fpare in this Period of the Crea- 
tion, after one Work was compleated; and the 
fame was fo very fitly prepar’d and difpos’d for 

the Production of Vegetables; ’tis no wonder 
that this above all the other Divifions has a dou- 

ble Tafk, and that the Seas and. dry Land were 
diftinguifh’d, and the Vegetables produc’d on the 
fame Day or Year of the Creation; according as 
from the Mofaick Hiftory the prefent Propofi- 
tion afferts. And if we allow for the Defec& 

of the Inequalities of the outward Surface, too 
{mall to be therein confider’d; and fuppofe the 
Atmofphere fomewhat -clearer than before; the 
former Figure will ftill ferve well enough, and Theor. 
reprefent the Progrefs and State of the Earth atP-39- & 
the Conclufion of this Third Day alfo. ake. 


Corollary 1. Since according to our prefent Ac- 
counts of thefe Matters, this is the only Day of the 
Creation to which a double Work, and that the one 
quite different from the other, ought to be afcrib’d, 
and is afcrib’d by Mofes; The Night being peculiar- 
Ly fit for the former, and the Day for the latter Ope- 
ration; which could happen on none of the other Pe- 
riods; This Exattnefs of Correfpondence ought to be 
efteem’d an Evidence of the literal Senfe of the Writer, 
and of his Accommodation to the Nature of Things ; 
and avery confiderable Confirmation of thofe Hypo- 
thefes on which it fo naturally depends, 
Coroll. 2. Hence arifes a Confirmation of what Phaviaat 
was before afferted, that the Antediluvian Earth 45. prins. 
Ee had 
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had only leffer Lakes and Seas, not a vaft Ocean. For 
fince the Quantity of Waters belonging to the Earth 
and Air at firh, was little more than was at once 
fufiain’d by the Air, no one will imagine it fufficient 
to fill the entire Ocean alone, if there bad been 
neither lefler Seas, nor Rivers to be fupply’d there- 
with, And fo, vice versa, It having been prov’d by 
other Arguments, that there was no Ocean, but only 
leffer Seas, before the Flood, this Account which 
affords fufficient Quantity of Water for the latter, 
but not for the former, 1s thereby not a little con- 
firm’, 


 Coroll. 3. Tho? the Heat and Influence of the Sun 


was on this Third Day very great, yet was bis Body 


not yet Vifible. Por fince at his Rifing the Earth and 
lowe Regions of the dir were very full of Moifture, 
while the higher Regions were very clear and bright, 
ihe Force of his Heat would be fo great as to elevate 
confiderable Quantities of Vapours on a fudden, and 
thereby. (ere the loweft Air had depofited its Vapours, 
and renared it felf tranfparent) the Sun would anew 
hide bimfelf in a thick Mist, and fo prevent his own 
becoming confpicuous, which otherwife tis not impro- 
bable he might this Day have been. 


VII. The Fourth Day’s Work was the Placing the Hea- 
venly Bodies, Sun, Moon and Stars, in the Expanfum or 
Firmament, z.e. The rendring them Vifible and Con- 
{picuous on the Face of the Earth: Together with their 
feveral Affignations to their refpeétive Offices there. 


VIII. Altho’ the Light of the Sun penetrated 
the Atmofphere in fome fort the firft Day, and 
in the fucceeding ones had very confiderable In- 
fluence upon it; yet is it by no means to be 
fuppos’d that his Body was Vifible all that while. 
Tho’ we every Day enjoy much more Light and 
Heat from the Sun than the Primitive Earth 
could, for a confiderable fpace, be fuppos’d to 

| have 
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have done, yet *tis but fometimes that the Air 
is fo clear as to render his Body difcernible by 
us. A very few Clouds or Vapours gather’d to- 
_ gether in our Air are able, we fee, to hinder fuch 
a Profpect for Weeks, if not Months together ; 
while yet at the fame time we are fufficiently 
fenfible of his Force and Influence in the con- 
ftant Productions of Nature. Which things be- 
ing duly confider’d, and the Vaftnefs and Den- 
fity of the Upper Chaos allow’d for, ’rwill be but 
reafonable to afford a great Space, even after the 
firft Penetration of Light, for the entire clearing 
of the Atmofphere, and the diftin& view of the 
Sun’s Body by a Speétator on the Surface of 
the Earth. I fuppofe no one will think the 
two firft Days or Years of the Creation too long 
for fuch a Work; or if any one does, the par- 
ticular Work and State of the Atmofphere on 
the fecond Day. will prevent the moft probable 
part of fuch a Surmife, and thew the Impof- 
fibility of the Sun’s Appearance at that Time, 
And the fame reafon will in a fufficient, tho’ a 
lefs degree prevent any juft Expeétations on the 
third Day, as was obferv’d in the laft Corollary, 
But now upon the coming on of this fourth Day, 
and the Sun’s Defcent and Abode below the Ho- 
rizon for two or three Months, thofe Vapours 
which were rais’d the Day before muft fall down- 
wards, and fo before the Approach of the Morning - 
leave the Air in the greateft Clearnefs and Purity 
imaginable, and permit the Moon firft, then the 
Stars, and afterward, upon the coming on of the 
Day, the Suz himfelf moft plainly to appear and be 
confpicuous on the Face of the Earth. This fourth 
Day is therefore the very Time when, according to 
this Account, and the facred Hiftory both, thefe 
Heavenly Bodies, which were in Being before, 
Tere, but 
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but fo as to be wholly Strangers to a Spectator 
on Earth, were rendred vifible, and expos’d to the 
view of all who fhould be fuppos’d to be there at 
the fame time. They now were in the Sacred 
Style, placed in the Firmament of Heaven, gave Light 
upon the Earth; began to rule plainly and vifibly 
over the Day, and over the Night, and to divide the 
Light from the Darkne/s; as ever fince they have 
continu’d to do. And now the inanimate World, 
or the Earth, Air, Seas, and all their Vegetable 
Productions are compleat; and the Tradition of 
thofe Chinefés who inhabit Formofa, and other 
Ifands, appears well-grounded, and exactly true, 
who hold, that the World, when firft created, was 
without Form or Shape; but by one of their 
Deities was brought to its full Perfection in four 
Years, And certainly this entire Conftitution of 
the whole correfponds excellently with the Poet’s 
Defcription of it, which is alfo a furprizing Te- 
{timony to the whole Hypothe/is hereto relating : 


Ignea convexi vis, 8 fine pondere Cah 
Emicuit, fummaque locum fibi legit in arce : 
Proximus e& aér illi gravitate locoque : 

Denfior bis Tellus, Elementaque Grandia traxit, 
Et preffa e& gravitate fui: Circumfluus Humor 
Ultima poffedit, folidumque coercuit orbem, 


Which Progrefs of the Creation, and State of Na- 
ture, is exactly reprefented by the Theori/i’s fifth 
and laft Figure. | 


JX. The Fifth Day’s Work was the Produétion of the Fith 
and Fowl out of the Waters; with the Benedi¢tion be- 
{towed on them in order to their Propagation. 


IX. TheTerraqueous Globe being now become 
habitable both to the Swimming and Volatile A- 
nimals, and the Air clear, and fo penetrable by 

that 
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that compleat Heat of the Sum, which was requifite 
to the Generation of fuch Creatures; ’tis a very 
proper Time for their Introduction. Which was 
accordingly done upon this fifth Day or Year of 
the Creation. Thofe Seeds, or little Bodies of 
Fifh and Fowl which were contain’d in the Water, 
(or moift fruitful Tavs, of kin to it) were now ex- 
pos’d to the kindly Warmth of the Suz, and the 
conftant fupply of a moft gentle and equal Heat 
from beneath; they were neither difturb’d by 
the fudden Alteration of the Temperature of the 
Air from the Violence of Winds, nor by the Agi- 
tations of the Tide, (which was both very {mall 
in thefe fmall Seas; and by reafon of the Ab- 
fence of the Diurnal Rotation, imperceptibly eafy, 
gentle, and gradual;) thefe Seeds, I fay, when 
invigorated with the Divine Benediction, be- 
came now prolifick ; and in this Fifth Day’s time, 
a numerous Offspring of the fwimming and vo- 
latile Kinds arofe, whereby the two fluid Ele- 
ments, Water and Air, became replenifh’d with 
thofe firft Pairs, which by the Benediction they 
ftraightway receiv’d, were enabled to become 
the Original of all of the fame Kinds, which 
ever were to be the Inhabitants of thofe Regions 
afterwards. Which Time and Procedure is no lefs 
agreeable to the State of the World in our Hypo- 
thefis, than ’tis to the exprefs Affirmations of 
Mofes, who makes Fifh and Fowl the fole Pro- 
duct of the Fifth Day or Year of the Creation. 


X. The Sixth Day’s Work was the Produétion of all the 
Terreftrial or Dry-Land Animals; and that in a diffe- 
rent manner. For the Brute Beafts were produced out 
of the Earth, as the Fifh and Fowl] had been before out 
of the Waters: But after that, the Body of ddam was 
formed of the Duft of the Ground; and by the Breath 
of Life breath’d into him in a peculiar manner, he be- 
came a Living Soul, Some time after which, on the 

Ee¢ 3 fame 
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fame Day, he was caft into a deep Sleep, and Eve was 
form’d of a Rib taken from his fide. Together with 
feveral other things, of which a more particular Account 
has been already given on another Occafion. 


X. The Earth being now grown more folid, 
compact, and dry, its Surface diftinguifh’d in- 
to Sea and Dry-land, each of which were ftor’d 
in fome fort with Inhabitants and Vegetables, 
the Air being fully clear, and fit for Refpiration, 
and the other Difpofitions of external Nature 
being equally fubfervient to this, as well as it had 
been before to the laft Day’s Productions; ’twas 
a proper Seafon for the Generation of the Dry- 
land Animals, and the Introduétion of the nobleft 
of them, Man, which accordingly were the firft 
Works, on this Sixth Day or Year of the Crea- 
tion, Any more particular Account of which, 
or of the following Works, is not fo direétly the 
Defign of this Theory, and fo fhall not be here 
farther infifted on. We may only take notice 
of two Things; the one is the peculiar Man- 
ner; the other the peculiar Time for the Crea- 
tion of Man, As to the former, tho’ ’tis grant- 
ed that all the other Days Works mention’d by 
Mo/fes, were generally brought to pafs in a natural 
way, by proper and fuitable Inftruments, and a 
mechanical Procefs, as we have feen. through the 

Bolut.2. Whole Series of the foregoing Creation; yet ’tis 
prius. ~ evident, as has been already obferv’d, that an im- 
Vid. John mediate and miraculous Power was exercis’d in 
an ig the Formation of the Body, and Infufion of the 
vi. 4s5,46.50ul of Man, as well as in fome other particu- 
Matth. xi. Jar Cafes belonging to this Origin of Things. 
27 1Joh.Tn plain Terms, I take it to be evident, that 
Romo, the fame AcyG- Oedvdewa@*, our Bleffed Media- 
Col. i. 15. tor, who was afterward very frequently conver~ 
x Timi. fant on Earth, appear’d in a human Form to 
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the Patriarchs, gave the Law in a vifible Glory, 17. and vi: 
and with an audible Voice on Mount Sizaz, ee 
guided the J/raelites perfonally in a Pillar of Fire, pyoq. iii, 
and of a Cloud through the Wildernefs, inhabit-and xix. 
ed between the Cherubim in the Holy of Holies,and xx. 
and took the peculiar Style, Title, Attributes, 274 **1v- 
: . : 10,11 .and 
Adoration, and, to others, incommunicable Name xxi. 9, 
of the God of J/rael, and at laft was Incarnate, 10, 11, 
liv’d truly like a Man amongft us, died for us, and 12, 13. 
afcended into Heaven, makes ftill Interceflion ee 
for us with the Father, and will come to judge the 214 Xiy. 
World in Righteoufnefs at the laft Day:- That 14. Gen. 
this very fame Divine Perfon was actually andit. and ii. 
vifibly, in a Human Shape, and converfant on ee shh 
Earth, and was truly and really employ’d in this .4g yxyii. 
Creation of the World, (and particularly in this 24, ec. 
peculiar Formation of Man) fo frequently afcrib’d Deut. tv. 
to him in the Holy Scriptures. It being both un- #9 Ps 
fit and impoffible for the Divine Nature of the nee my 
Father, to be fo much, and in fuch a manner Heb.i.1,z. 
concern’d with the Corporeal World, and the fin- with xi.3. 
ful Race of Mankind, as we find here and every ©° Pe 
where this Divine Perfon, our Bleffed Mediator, jase ik 
to have been; asthe Texts here quoted compar’d 2, 3. 
together do, I think, fully prove. Seeing, there- Heb.i. to, 
fore, our Saviour Chrift, God-Man, was perfo- 57." 

. . sUiCD. 
nally prefent, and actually employ’d in this pig, ee. 
Primitive Creation of the World: Seeing Man clef. i. 
was to be a Creature entirely different from all¢.! 2. 
the reft, a Being compounded of a Spiritual and 
Immortal Soul, and of a Material and Corrupti- 
ble Body: Seeing in both thefe he was to be made 
in the Likenefs of that Divine Perfon who was 
the Inftrument of the Father in his Creation, and 
to be conftituted his Deputy and Vicegerent 
among the Creatures here below; *twas but rea- 
fonable there fhould be as great a Diftinction in 
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his Original, as was to be in his Nature and Fa- _ 
culties, his Office and Dignity, his Capacities. 
and Happinefs from the other Parts of the Vifible 
Creation; and by confequence, that peculiar In- 
terpofition of God himfelf in the Formation of 
the Body, and Infufion of the Soul of our firft 
Parents, fo particularly obfervable in the Mo- 
faick Hiftory, is both very agreeable to the Na- 
ture of Things, very fuitable to the Wifdom of 
God, and very reconcileable to the moft Philo- 
fophick Accounts of this Origin of the World; 
and withal, a remarkable Token of the Dignity 
of Human Nature, of the Diftinétion between 
his Soul and Body, and of the great Condefcen- 
fion and Love of God towards us, and fo the moft 
highly worthy of our Confideration. Neither is 
the other Circumftance, the peculiar Time of the 
Creation of Man, to be pafs’d over without a 
proper Reflexion on it. ’*Iwere eafy to fhew, 
that none of the preceding Days were, in any 
degree, fo fit for, nay, moft of them, not capa- 
ble of this Creation and Introduction of Man: 
But upon this Sixth Period, when every thing 
which could be fubfervient to him, and advance 
his Felicity, was compleated; he who was to 
be the Lord of All, and for whofe Sake the whole 
was fram’d, was brought into the World. When 
the Light had been penetrating into, and clarify- 
ing this dark and thick Atmo/phere for more than 
five compleat Years together; when the Air was 
freed from its numberlefs Vapours, and become 
pure, clear, and fit for his Refpiration; when 
the Waters, as well /uperior as inferior, were fo 
difpos’d as to minifter to his Neceffities by Mifts 
and Dews from the Heavens, and by Springs and Ri- 
vers from the Earth; when the Surface of the Earth 
was become dry and folid for his Support, and was 
cover’d 
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_ cover’d over with Trees, Shrubs, Plants, Herbs, 
Grafs and Flowers’for his Suftenance and Delight ; 
when the glorious Firmament of Heaven, and the 
beautiful Syftem of the Suz, Moon and Stars, 
were vifible and confpicuous to him, the Objects 
of his Contemplation, the Diftinguifhers of his 
Seafons; by whofe powerful Influences the Earth 
was invigorated, and the World rendred a fruit- 
ful and ufeful, a lightfome and pleafant Habita- 
tion to him; when, laftly, all forts of Animals in 
the Seas, in the 4ir, or on the Zarth, were fo 
difpos’d as to attend, benefit, and pleafe him 
One way or other; when, I fay, all thefe things 
were by the Care, Beneficence, and Providence 
of God, prepar’d for the Entertainment of this 
principal Gueft, then, and not till then, was Man 
created and introduc’d into the World: Then, 
and not before, was He conftituted the Lord and 
Governor of the whole. In which entire Proce- 
dure the Wifdom and Goodnefs of the Creator, 
and the Dignity and Honour of his principal Crea- 
ture here below, are equally confulted; and the 
greateft Occafion imaginable given to our firft 
Parents, and all their Pofterity, of adoring and 
celebrating the Divine Bounty to them in the pre- 
fent and fucceeding Ages. Which naturally leads 
us to the next Propofition. 


XI. Ged having thus finifh’d the Works of Creation, reft- 
ed on the Seventh Day from the fame; and fanétified 
or fet that Day apart for a Sabbath, or Day of Reft, to 
be then and afterward obferv’d as a Memorial of his 
Creation of the World in the Six foregoing, and of 
his Refting or Keeping Sabbath on this Seventh Day. 
Which Sabbath was reviv’d, or at leaft its Obfervation 
anew enforc’d on the Zews, by the Fourth Command- 
ment. 


XI. Nothing fure could be more fit and pro- 
per at this Time than the praifing and worfhip- 
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ping of that powerful and munificent Creator, 
who in the foregoing Six Days Produétions had 
fo operoufly and fo liberally provided for the 
Well-being and Happinefs of Mankind. And 
fecing this entire Fabrick was defign’d for the Ufe 
and Advantage of all fucceeding Generations, as 
well as the prefent, it could not but be reafon- 
able té devote one Period in feven to the pecu- 
liar Worfhip and Service of that God who was 
both the Author of the Works themfelves, and 
of this Inftitution of the Sabbath, to perpetuate 
the Memory of fuch his Six Days of Work, and 
of this Seventh of Reft, to all future Generations. 
What relates to the Fall of Adam, and the entire 
Moral State of the World, comes not within the 
Compafs of this Phyfical Theory, and fo (not- 
with{tanding it naturally enough belongs to this 
Day, and might, I imagine, be fhewn not to be 
fo difficult, as, for want of a right Underftanding 
thereof, *tis ufually imagin’d to be, and that 
without receding from the literal, obvious, and 
ufual Senfe of Scripture) muft be wholly omitted 
in this Place. 


XII. There is aconftant and vigorous Heat diffufed from 
the Central towards the Superficiary Parts of our Earth. 
uae XII. This has been already accounted for, and 
em, 68. ; 
& Hyp. 1. need not here be refum’d. | 
a e XU. The habitable Earth is founded or fituate on the 
Hans, Surface of the Waters; or of a deep and vaft fubterra- 
neous Fluid. 
Lem.74, XIII. This has been fufficiently explain’d al- 
oe 7 ready, and is obfervable in the foregoing Figures 
pal ’ of the four latter Periods of the Mo/aick Creation. 
But if it be requir’d to ftate the Proportions of 
that Subterraneous Fluid, with that of the Cen- 
tral Solid, and of the Upper Earth, I mutt fay, 
that 
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that I efteem the Upper Cruft to be not above 
50 or 100 Miles deep, and the denfe Fluid about 
the like Dimenfions: But as to the larger Central 
Solid, which includes another rarer Fluid, anda 
Central Loadjftone, as I have fhewn in my Difco- 
very of the Longitude and Latitude by the Dipping- 
Needle, this is not a Place to difcourfe more 
largely upon it. 

XIV. The interior or entire Conftitution of the Earth is 

correfpondent to that of an Egg. 

XIV. This is alfo very eafily obfervable in 
the fame Figures: Where (1.) the Central Solid 
is anfwerable to the Ya/k; which, by its fiery Co- 
Jour, great Bulk, and innermoft Situation, ex- 
actly réprefents the fame: Where (2.) the great 
Abyfi is analogous to the White; whofe Denfity, 
Vifcofity, moderate Fluidity, and middle Pofi- 
tion, excellently exprefs the like Qualities of the 
other: Where (3.) the wpper Orb, or habitable 
Earth, correfponds to the Shell, whofe Lightnefs, 
Solidity, little Inequalities of Surface, and up- 
permoft Situation, admirably agree to the fame. 

XV. The primitive Earth had Seas and Dry-land diftin- 


guifh’d from each other in great meafure as the prefent; 


and thofe fituate in the fame places generally as they 
ftill are. 


XV. The former Part of this has been already golut. 7, 
fufficiently explain’d; and of the latter part prius. 
there can then be no reafon to make any queftion ; 
fince the fame Earth that was made at firft, does 
ftill, as to its main Parts, remain as it was to 
this Day. | 

XVI. The primitive Earth had Springs, Fountains, Streams, 


and Rivers, in the fame manner as the prefent, and for 
the main ufually in cr near the fame places alfo. 


XVI. The Origin of Fountains and Rivers is 
undoubtedly either from Vapours defcending 
: from 
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from without the Surface of the Earth, or from 
Steams elevated by the Heat within. And which 
way foever we chufe to folve the prefent, ’twill 
alfo ferve to folve the primitive Phenomena here 
mention’d. °*Tis only to be obferv’d, that be- 
fore the upper Earth was chap’d and broken at 
the commencing of the Diurnal Rotation , and, 
indeed, before the Strata became fo firmly con- 
folidated as they afterwards were, the fubterra- 
neous Steams would arife, and pafs through the 
fame more uniformly, and more eafily, and fo 
more equally difpenfe their Waters over every 
Part and Region of the Earth, than afterward. 
Corollary. Jf therefore Dr. Woodward be right 
in afferting, That the Cracks and Fiffures, which he 
calls perpendicular ones, fince the entire Conjolida- 
tion of the Strata of the Earth, are neceffary to the 
Origin of Springs, (and I believe he may have good 
Grounds for bis Opinion 5) From the Being of fuch 
Springs and Fountains after the Confolidation of the 
Strata, and before the Flood, tis evident, that the 
Diurnal Motion did not commence till after the 
Annual 5 nay, tll after the Formation and Con/fili- 
dation of the Earth, and Jo what on other Grounds 
was before rendred highly probable, will appear nearer 
to Certainty on This: Fortis plain, if the prefent 
Diurnal Motion commenc’d either with the Annual, 
or indeed any time before the Formation of the 
Earth, the Figure of the Chaos, and fo of the Abyfs 
and Upper Earth, would originally be that of an Ob- 
late Sphzeroid, as it is now; the Strata would be all 
coherent, united, and continued, without any Cracks 
or perpendicular Fiffures at all; and the Origin of 
eprings, on the Dottor’s Grounds, muft in a natu- 
ral way, be plainly impoffible. Since therefore the 
Diurnal Rotation’s commencing after the Con/folida- 
tion of the Strata gives a Mechanical and Natural 
Account 
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Account of the Chaos and perpendicular Fiffures ; 
fince without the fame in the prefent Cafe no natural 
Caufe of them is by any affigned; fince withal ’tis 
unqueftionable that there were Springs and Rivers 
before the Flood; and fince, lafily, it appears that 
fuch Fiffures were neceffary to the being of thoft 
Springs and Rivers, *tis very reafonable, nay ne- 
ceffary to fuppofe, that the Diurnal Rotation did 
not commence till after the Formation and Confolida- 
tion of the Earth was over; or, which is almost all Hypoth, 3, 
one, till the Fall of Man, as we formerly afferted,  P™us. 


XVII. The Primitive Earth was diftinguifh’d into Moun- 
tains, Plains and Vallies, in the fame manner, generally 
{peaking, and in the fame Places as the prefent. 


XVII. This has been fufficiently explain’d al- on. oa 
ready, and need not here be reaffum’d. And that &c. and 
each of thefe Seas, Springs, with their Rivers, and Solut. 7, 
Mountains, were generally the fame, and in the PS 
fame Places as the prefent, there is no reafon to 
doubt; they being ufually the very fame Indivi- 
duals then and now, and fo unqueftionably can- 
not have chang’d their primary Situations. 


XVIII. The Waters of the Seas in the Primitive Earth 
were Salt, and thofe of the Rivers Frefh; as they are at 
prefent, and each, as now, were then ftor’d with great 
Plenty of Fith. 

XVIII. This has no Difficulty in it, feeing 

the prefent Seas are either the very fame, or at 
leaft of the fame Nature; and both would become 
Salt in the fame manner, by the Diffolution of the 
Saline among the other Mineral Particles in the 
Fluid Chaos, or Atmofphere of a Comet. As to 
the Rivers, they arofe then and now in the fame 
manner; and the Inhabitants of the prefent Seas 
and Rivers feem to be no other than the Spawn 
or Offspring of thofe Primitive ones, 
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XIX. The Seas were agitated with a like Tide, or Flux and 
Reflux, as they are at prefent. 

XIX. The Prefence of the Moon and Sun be- 
ing the Caufe of the Tides, and thofe Bodies by 
confequence being equally difpos’d before, as 
fince the Deluge, to produce them, this Propofi- 
tion can have no manner of Difficulty, only we 
may take notice of thefe two things, (1.) That 
in the State of Innocence, before the Diurnal 
Revolution began, the Frequency of the Tide muft 
depend on the Luzar Period, and happen but 
twice in each Month, as now it does in fomewhat 
above a Day’s Time with us: On which account, 
the Increafe and Decreafe of the Waters would 
be extreamly gentle, leifurely, and gradual, with- 
out any imaginable Violence or Precipitation. 
(2.) That in the whole Antediluvian State, the 
Tides were leffer than fince, by reafon of the 
Smallnefs of the Seas thex in Comparifon of the 
great Ocean, from whence mow the moft confis 
derable ones are deriv’d. All which yet hinders 
not but they might be fenfible enough in fome 
Creeks, Bays, and Mouths of Rivers: The pe- 
culiar Circumftances of thofe Places in that, as 
well as in the pre/ent State, rendring the Tides, 
the Elevations and Depreffions of the Waters 
there, moft confiderable and violent of all o- 
thers. 


XX. The Produétions of the Primitive Earth, as. far as 
we can guefs by the Remainders of them at the Deluge, 
differ’d little or nothing from thofe of the prefent, ei- 
ther in Figure, Magnitude, Texture of Parts, or any 
other correfpondent Refpedt. | 


XX. Thefe things feem to depend on two 
Particulars, viz. partly on the primary Bignefs, 
Figure, and Conftitution of the conftituent, in- 
fenfible Parts or Elements of Bodies; and partly 

on 
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on the Quantity of Heat made ufe of in their 
Production or Coalition; which being fuppos’d, 
the Propofition will eafily be eftablifh’d. For, 
as to the firft, I fuppofe they remain invariably 
the fame in all Ages, and are by any natural 
Power unalterable. And as to the laft, whatever 
is to be faid of the State of Innocence, or the firft 
Ages fucceeding, on fome peculiar Accounts, which phenom: 
I believe might be warmer than at prefent; yet 23. & 27. 
as to the Times here referr’d to, there is no need P!s 
to fuppofe any great Difference of Heat, either 
from the Sun, or the Central Body: And, indeed, 
all the Difference on any Accounts to be fuppos’d 
between the Heat before and fince the Deluge, 
mutt be too inconfiderable to be taken notice of 
in any fuch fenfible Effects as this Propofition 
does refer to. For the Suu’s Heat was not above 
a twenty-fifth Part greater than ’tis now, and 
the Space of four or five thoufand Years makes 
no mighty Difference in that of the Central Solid, 
if at firft it were heated any whit near the degree 
mention’d in the Calculation referr’d to in the or 
Margin, And tho’ its real Heat were decreas’d, 1... 68, 
yet in cafe its Facility of Penetration were in- prits. 
creas’d in the fame Proportion, the Heat on the 
Face of the Earth would ftill be equal and in- 
variable. And fo by thefe Accounts, the Pro- 
ductions of Nature in all Ages mutt be pretty equal 
and agreeable, as this Propofition requires. 

Corollary. Tho’ the Lives of the Antediluvians 
were fo much longer than ours at prefent, yet were 
they not generally of a more Gigantick Stature than 
the past or prefent Generations fince have been. In 
all which Ages, notwithftanding, there have been 
fome of an extraordinary Bignefs and Stature, and 
there will be fiill no doubt in the future Ages to the 
end of the World, 

ye XXI, The 
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XXI. The Primitive Earth had fuch Metals and Minerals ° 
in it, as the prefent has. 


XXI. This is eafily accounted for. For fince 
the Antediluvian, and the prefent Earth, are ei- 
ther the very fame as to the lower Regions, or at 
Jeaft of the fame Nature, the Offspring of a 
Comet’s Atmofphere, (as even that acquir’d Cruft 
at the Deluge was) ’tisno wonder if each of them 
contain, generally fpeaking, the fame Species of 
Bodies within it. 


XXII. Arts and Sciences were invented and improved in 
me firft Ages of the World, as well as they fince have 
een. 


XXII. There is little need of giving particular 
Reafons for this. All I fhall obferve is, That 
feeing the Ignorance and Barbarity of the Ages 
after the Deluge, is the greateft Objetion againft 
this Propofition, ’tis avoided in our Hypothefis. 
The infenfible, tho’ prodigious Change of the State 
of Nature, and the perifhing of moft of the Mo- 
numents of the old Learning or Arts at the Flood, 
with the want of Correfpondence in the Poff- 
diluvian Tropical Year, to the Tradition of the 
Antediluvian one, compelling the few Remainders 
of the former State, being only eight in Number, 
to feek anew for their Learning, notwithftanding 
it might have been cultivated and improv’d to a 
great degree before the Deluge; as therefore in 
all Probability it really was. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP, Il. 


AA Solution of the Phenomena réla- 
ting to the Primitive State of the 


Earth. 


XXIII. The Primitive State of the Earth admitted of the 
primary Produétion of Animals out of the Waters and 
Dry Ground, which the fubfequent States, otherwife 
than in the ordinary Method of Generation, have been 
uncapable of. 


XXIII. a dee not to be expected that I fhould 

here be able to give a full and me- 
thodical Account of the Growth of the Primitive 
Pairs of Animals, and of the feveral Difpofitions 
of the Primogenial State of Nature fubfervient or 
contributary thereto. The Method of the Gene- 
ration of Animals is in it felf in general fo little 
known, and the Hiftory of this firft Stage of the 
World, as well fo fhort in the Sacred Writings, | 
as fo difficult to be, in all its Circumftances, now 
otherwife underftood, that fuch an Attempt might 
juftly be look’d upon as too rafh a Prefumption. 
All that ought to be expected, and all that I fhall 
endeavour is this; to fhew, that as far as is 
known of that Original Earth, its Properties 
were as peculiarly fit for, as thofe oppofite ones 
of the fucceeding are capable of, fuch a Pro- 
duction of Animals at firft, as this Propofition 
takes notice of ; which the Five following Par- 
ticulars fhall- include. (1.) The long and con- Hypoth.3. 
tinued Spaces of Day and Night in the Primitive prs 
State did capacitate it for fuch Productions ; 
which the quick Returns of the fame afterward 
prohibited. *Iwill be eafily granted, that in 

Ff the 
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the Generation of Animals, there muft be a pretty 
conftant and continual Warmth, without the 
frequent Interpofition of Cold during the moft 
part of the Procefs. Now this the long Days of 
nine or ten Months afforded thefe primary Em- 
bryo’s; which the fhort ones of only twelve fmall 
Hours, and the fudden and frequent Returns of 
equal Nights, has utterly deny’d to any fuch ever 
fince. (2.) The Primitive Earth was moift and 
juicy enough to fupply Nourifhment all the Time 
of the Generation of the Fwtus; which, after it 
was once become perfectly dry and folid, was not 
again to be expected. It was before obferv’d, that 
upon the Defcent of the vaft Quantities. of Va- 
pours on the third Day, the Ground was fo 
tender, foft, and full of Juices, as very naturally 
anfwered to what all Antiquity made the Fund 
and Promptuary of the rifing Plants and Ani- 
mals, the famous Iavs. And as that was but a 
neceflary Qualification of a Soil which was to 
produce Animals, fo the want of it ever fince 
has taken away all Hopes of a like Propagation. 
(3.) The Primitive State of the Earth and Air, 
where the Animals were produc’d, had Heat 
fuficient for that Purpofe, which the fubfe- 
quent has not. ’Tis evident that a greater Heat 
than the prefent Earth or ambient Air can af- 
ford, is requifite to, and made ufe of in the pre- 
fent Generation of Animals, (which the Incu- 
bation in the Oviparous, and the ftill warmer 
Pofition of the Fetus in the Viviparous Animals 
affure us of: ) On which Account the prefent 
Earth muft needs be incapable of their Pro- 
duétion. But that the Heat in the Primitive 
déarth, and particularly where the Animals were 
produc’d, was much greater, will thus appear. 
As to the Heat from the Central Body, pre 

the 
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the Earth was fomewhat loofe, and pretty freely 
admitted the afcending Steams, that would be 
confiderably greater than after its more entire 
Confolidation, when thefe Steams were thereby 
» fo much confin’d within, or‘ diverted to fome 
particular Receptacles. Befides the Produétion 
of Animals was near Paradife, and, I fuppofe, 
no where elfe. Now thofe middle Regions, (of 
which Eden, the Country of Paradife, was one)Hypoth.4. 
being fituate near the ancient Ecliptick , and Prits. 
prefent Tropick, (of which before) enjoy’d alfo 
a greater Heat from the fame Central Body, by 
reafon of their greater Nearnefs thereto, than 
fince, they, or the correfponding Parts of the 
Torrid Zone do, or can partake of. For fince 
the Earth was then perfectly Spherical, the mid- Lem. 70, 
die, and their neighbouring Parts, were about 1 571. cum 
or 16 Miles nearer the Central Solid than the Corel. 
fame Regions now are: (They being in that Pts. 
Proportion elevated, and the Circumpopular de- | 
prefs’d at the commencing of the Diurnal Rota- 
tion :) Which greater Vicinity of the Central 
Heat muft certainly have a fuitable Efe, and 
caufe fomewhat warmer Regions thereabouts 
than they have been ever fince. Moreover, if 
the real proper Heat of the Central Solid be in 
any confiderable Proportion diminifh’d in near 
6000 Years Time, (as in fome Proportion it muft 
be) that Degree of Heat which it had at firft, 
was {till the moft powerful of all other ever 
fince. But then as to the Solar Heat, °tis evi- 
dent that Paradife, fituate near the very Eclip- 
tick it fel& muft receive almoft the utmoft Power 
of the fame Heat which any part of the Globe 
were capable of, which by lying beyond the Tro- 
pick afterward it would not do. On all which 

Accounts join’d together,’tis evident that the Heat 
= a in 
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in the Primitive State was much more confider- — 
able, and fo much more adapted to the Gene- 
ration of Animals than that in the fubfequent 
ever was or can poffibly be. (4.) The Prim- 
five State was perfectly ftill and calm; free from. 
all fuch Winds, Storms, violent Tides, or any the 
like Hurries and Diforders as at prefent wholly 
render the Production of Animals impoffible : 
Which quiet Condition, if in fome refpects it en- 
dur’d till the Deluge, yet, as even in thofe the 
Paradifiacal State might have the Pre-eminence 5 
fo in others, particularly the Gentlenefs of the 
- Tides, it had ftill the moft peculiar Advantage ; 
as was before obferv’d. (5.) The Equability 
of Seafons, and the greater Uniformity of the 


. Air’s Temperature, which in part remain’d till 
38. pris P P : 


the Deluge, but might be more fignal in the Pa- 
radifiacal State, render’d that Earth as proper, as 
the contrary fudden, uncertain, and violent Ex- 
tremes of Heat and Cold, Drought and Moifture, 
fultry and frofty Weather now, wholly indifpofe 
it, for fuch a Produétion of Animals, Which 
Prerogatives of the Primitive Earth and Air will 
certainly demonftrate, if not its entire Fitnefs, 
yet fure its lefs Unfitnefs for fuch an original 
Generation as was here to be accounted for ; 
and is all, as was before obferv’d, that can 
juftly be requir’d and expected in the prefent 

cafe. | 
Corollary. Since it has been before allow’d that 
all Generation is but Nutrition; and that all Seeds, 
as well of Animals, as of Plants, are the immediate 
Workmanjhip of God; °lis evident that this Suppofi- 
tion. of the original Produétion of Animals out of 
the Waters and Earth; according to the plainest 
Letter of the Mofaick Hiftory, does by no means 
derngate from the Divine Efficiency, and Saas 
erful 
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derful Art and Skill into the Structure of their Bo- See Dr. 
dies; nor in the leat favour that ungrounded and htt 

nite or : Serm. 4. 
pernicious Opinion of the Equivocal or Spontaneous 
Generation of any of them. 


XXIV. The Conftitution of Man in his Primitive State 
was very different from that ever fince the Fall; not 
only as to the Temper and Perfections of his Soul, 
but as to the Nature and Difpofition of his Body 
alfo. 


XXIV. The Book of Gene/is affords us fo fhort 
a Hiftory of this Primitive Stage of the World, 
and of the Conftitution of Man therein; and 
all other Hiftories are fo‘inconfiderable in this 
refpect, that a particular Account of all things 
- relating to this Propofition is by no means to be 
expected. ’Tis in gencral fufficient, that wey .n. ~3. 
have, from Sacred and Prophane Authority, cum Co- 
evine’d the State of External Nature to haveroll. & 
been mighty different from the prefent; and ypoth-3. 
that confequently the State of Man, even on? 
Philofophical Confiderations, ought to be fup- 
pos’d equally different from the prefent alfo. 
And ’tis fo highly unreafonable from meer Ob- 
fervations made now to pafs a Cenfure on what 
was done then; and from the frail, imper- 
feét, finful, and miferable Condition of human 
Nature in our Days, to judge of the fame in 
its State of Innocence, Perfection and Felicity ; 
or from the Circumftances it is in at prefent, 
to determine thofe it muft at that Time have 
been in; that nothing can be more fo. We 
might almoft as well argue, that Auge/s eat and 
drink, fleep and wake, work and reft, be- 
caufe ¥e do fo; or that the Infant in the Womb 
fees and hears, talks and difcourfes, reads 
and writes, becaufe afterward He commonly 
does the fame things; as that becaufe We have 
| | Fe 3 need 
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need of Cloathing to cover our Shame, and. 
have inflexible, robuft, and in a certain Time 
corruptible Temperaments of Body, therefore fo 
had our, Primitive Parents in the State of Inno- 
cency. But to {peak fomewhat more diftinétly 
to thofe two Particulars included under this Pro- 
pofition, (1.) That in the Aétions relating to 
the Propagation of the Species, there fhould be 
no Senfe of Shame, and confequently no Occafion 
for covering fuch Parts as were therein concern’d, 
is by no means ftrange, in a State of Innocence ; 
where there was no Inclination to any. finful 
Kind or Degree of Application, and where all 
fuch Inferior Appetites were in compleat Sub- 
jection to the Superior, the Reafon and Con- 
{cience of Man. ’Tis rather an evident Token 
of our Guilt, a Demonftration of the Diforder 
and Pollution of our Nature and Faculties NOW, 
that what in permitted Circumftances, is inno- 
cent and natural in it felf, nay neceffary for 
the Propagation of the Species, and the Preferva- 
tion of Mankind, fhould make us blufh: ’Tisa 
plain Note of the Vilenefs of our prefent State, 
a Mark of the Bafenefs of our Condition xow, 
that what God and Nature have ordain’d for the 
Continuation of the World, fhould yet inevita- 
bly feem to have fomething of Indecency and 
Turpitude adhering to it: So far, that meer 
Bafhfulnefs and Modefty oblige us to conceal 
and pafs over in Silence all that belongs thereto. 
{t indeed might more reafonably be made a Que- 
ry, why the Covering of our Nakednefs has been 
fo general, and is fo neceflary yow, (as it has 
juftly by all Ages and Nations been efteem’d,) 
than why it was otherwife in this Primitive State 
of the World. (2.) That the ufe of one fort of 
Food (that of the Tie of Life) might be ca- 

| iy 3 pable 
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pable of fixing and fettling the Temper of a hu- 
man Body, of rendring it fo lafting, that, 
while its earthly Condition was to continue, it 
might never be diffolv’d; and that the Ufe of 
a contrary. fort of Food, (that of the Tree of 
Knowledge of Good and Evil,) might be capable 
of fo far corrupting and difordering the fame, 
that it would become fubject to Sicknefs, Mifery, 
and Diffolution in a fhorter Space, is, I think, 
even by what we at prefent fee, by no means 
incredible. We cannot but obferve how great 
a Change a Courfe of Diet, moderate, whole- 
fome, and agreeable, will make in our prefent 
Temperament for the better; and on the con- 
trary, how far an intemperate, and immoderate 
Indulgence of our Appetites, either as to the 
Kinds or Quantities of our Meats and Drinks, 
tho’ but for a few Weeks or Months, will do. 
the fame for the worfe; even to the fpoiling 
and deftroying of a very good Habit of Body, to 
the depriving Men of their Healths, nay fre- 
quently of their Lives too by a violent Difeafe. 
If we therefore, to take the narroweft Suppofi- 
tion, imagine the eating of that pernicious and 
forbidden Fruit to have been confin’d to one 
Day or Year of this Primitive State, (which yet 
there isno Neceffity of doing ;) *twillbenoharth | . 
or incredible Suppofal; efpecially, if weconfider .. 
what has been faid of the prefent State of © 7 «s 
Things, and how much more the Temper of our 
firft ParentS Bodies, and the particular Food on 
which they fed, might be peculiarly fitted for 
the fame Purpofes; that the intemperate Indul- 
gence of a very peftilent Courfe of Dict for fo 
many Months together might break and pervert. 
the well-temper’d Contftitutions of our: firft Pa- 
rents, might render their Bodies liable to fuch 
oe ht as eth ~~ Diftemperg 
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Diftempers as in Length of Time would dif 
folve, and entirely overthrow them; or, in other 
Words, would render Mankind fickly, miferable, 
and mortal Creatures for ever after. Which is, 
I think, enough to clear the Propofition before 
us, fo far as a bare Phy/fical Theory is concern’d 
therein. 
-XXV. The Female was then very different from what fhe 
is now; particularly fhe was in a State of greater Equa- 


lity with the Male, and little more fubjeé& to Sorrow in 
the Propagation of Pofterity than he. 


XXV. That the original State and Circum- 


{tances of the Female, fhould be as they aze here 
reprefented, is fo far from being flrange, that 

the contrary ones of that Sex at prefent, were 

not the Occafion thereof known, might much 

‘more juitly appear fo. For granting the Equa- 

Jity of human Souls in themfelves, ’tis not very 

eafy to give a good reafon, why that Part which 

one half of Mankind was to bear in the Propa- 

gation of it, fhould fubjeét it to fuch a low Con- 

dition, great Weaknefs of Nature, and thofe fe- 

vere Pains and Agonies which did not at all af- 

fect the other; as God and Nature have at pre- 

fent made unavoidable, And as to the Change 

: of her Name after the Fall, from Adamab and 
Gen.v.2. [/b/pah to Eve (which latter feems to denote her 
ay ‘with Capacity then attain’d of becoming the Mother 
dit’ y. zo, Of all thofe Generations of Mankind which were 
afterward to live on the Face of the Earth,) it 


may probably intimate, (to omit any other Ob- - 


fervations that might be made on it,) fome 
Change in the Method or Circumftances con- 


cerning human Generation. And if we con- ~ 


fider, that 4dam and his Wife were no inconfi- 
derable Time in Paradife together, even after the 
Blefling of Increafe and Multiply, before their 
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Fall; and carefully confider the Texts quoted in Gen.ii.2s. 
_ the Margin, and that Part of the ancient Tradi-and iii.7, 
tion in Plato which is quoted under the 23° Pha-?°: 1" 
nomena foregoing, we fhall perhaps believe mG 
no improbable Conjecture, 


XXXVI. The other Terreftrial Animals were in a State of 
greater Capacities and Operations; nearer approaching 
to Reafon and Difcourfe; and Partakers of higher De- 
grees of Perfegtion and Happinefs, than they have been 
ever fince. 


XXVI. Since the Primitive State of external 
Nature was fo exceeding different from the pre- 
fent, as has been already prov’d; the other Ter- 
reftrial Animals, as well as Man, ought to be 
fuppos’d of a fomewhat proportionably different 
Temper, Abilities and Actions, Befides, the Di- 
vine Providence is concern’d to fuit one Being to 
another; and to accommodate {till the Subordi- 
nate, to the Superior Rank of Creatures in the 
World: On which Account ’tis not ftrange, that 
the Brute Animals were in their Primitive Confti- 
tution very much diftinguifh’d from, and advanc’d 
above fuch as are now upon the Earth; the Di- 
verfity with relation to Mankind, to whom in 
each Period they were to be fubfervient, being fo 
very remarkable. For fince Mankind upon the 
Fal! degenerated into a fenfual and brutifh Way 
of Living, the brute Creatures themfelves would 
very unwillingly have paid their due Homage and 
Submiffion, had not they in fome degree degene- 
rated from their Primitive Dignity at the fame 
Time. Which Degeneracy being fuppos’d, a for- 
mer greater degree of Abilities, Operations, and 
Happinefs is at the fameTime fuppos’d alfo, And 
to f{trengthen this Conjecture, I may venture to 
appeal to Avatomy, whether the prefent Bodies of 
Brutes do not appear capable, as far as can be 

“pia | difcover’d, 
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difcover’d, of nobler Operations, than we ever 
now obferve from them. The Advantage even 
of Mankind in this refpect feeming not very 
confiderable over the Brutes that perifh, 


XXVII. The Temper of the Air, where our firft Parents 
liv’d, was warmer, and the Heat greater before the Fall 
than fince. 


XXVII. This has been already accounted for 
in the Twenty third Propofition before. 


XXVIIT. Thofe Regions of the Earth where our firft Pa- 
rents were plac’d, were productive of better and more 
ufeful Vegetables, with lefs Labour and Tillage than they 
have been fince. 


XXVIII. That we may account for this Pro- 
pofition, and that Curfe which was inflicted on 
the Ground at the Fall, in good Meafure inclu- 
ded therein; we mutt obferve, that the Growth 
of Plants and Vegetables depends on a degree 
of Heat proportionate to the peculiar Temper 
and Exigence of each Species; and by Confe- 
quence that, let the Number of Seeds in any 
Soil be never fo many, or their Kinds never fo. 
diverfe, yet the Surface of ‘the Earth muft re- 
main bare and barren, until the peculiar. Heat 
of the Seafon and Climate be adapted to them: 
Now feeing different Kinds of Seeds require dif- 
ferent degrees of Heat, ’tis only fuch certain 
Kinds of the fame that will at once fhew them- 
felves, or fpring out of the Earth; the reft, to 
which the Heat is not adjufted, lying all the 
while as Dormant and Dead, as if they. did not 
really exift in Nature. ‘Thus we have feveral 
diftin& Crops of Vegetables in the feveral Sea- 
fons of the Year. ‘Thofe Seeds which the fmall 
Heat of February and March is not able to raife, 
lie {till in the Earth, till the greater Force of at 
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Sun in April and May excite them. In like 
manner feveral.others, which are too crafs and 
unpliable for the moderate Warmth of | the 
Spring, are by the yet greater Intenfenefs of the 
Heat in June, Fuly and August, rais’d from 
their Seats, and oblig’d to fhoot forth and dif- 
play themfelves. Nay, when in the Months of 
September and Oéfober the Sun’s Power is dimi- 
nifh’d, and its Heat but about equivalent to that 
of March and April, it again fuits the Plants. 
which were then in Seafon; fo that they many of 
them fpring up afrefh in ¢hefe Months, and flou- 
rifh over anew, as before they did in thofe; as 
Dr. Woodward very well difcourfes upon this fmay, p: 
Occafion. In like manner we may alfo confider 267, &c, 
this matter with relation to the different Cli- 
mates.and Zones. of the Earth, and their quite 
different Crops of Plants, according to thofe dif- 
ferent degrees of Heat made ufe of in their Ve- 
getation. When therefore we obferve in the fame 
Country a various Crop and Order of Vegetables 
every Year, according to the various Power of 
Heat in each Seafon; (a different Face of the 
Earth being gradually vifible from February till 
Fuly, in Proportion to the gradual Increale of 
Heat all that Space 3) we cannot tell, in cafe the . 
Heat increas’d {till to a greater Intenfenefs after- 
ward, but a new and unfeen Face of Things 
might {till appear; and many unheard-of Kinds 
of Vegetables might put forth, and expofe them- 
{elves to our Obfervation, even in the prefent 
State and Ageof the World, But as to the Pri- 
mitive World, wherein all the Seeds of thofe 
Vegetables which God originally Created were 
frefh and vegetous, and wherein there was a 
ereater Heat than. fince has been to invigorate 
and produce them; *tis very reafonable, and very 
| agree- 
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agreeable to Nature to fuppofe, that many forts” 
of Trees, Plants, Herbs and Flowers, which the 
colder Temper of the fubfequent Earth was un- 
able to excite and produce, were then every Year 
rais’d, and became the principal Recreation and 
Suftenance of our firft Parents in the State of 
Innocency. ’Tis very probable they might never 
fee fuch a poor, jejune, and degenerate State of 
the Vegetable Kingdom as we fince have done, till 
their unhappy Fall occafion’d the Introduction of 
that miferable Condition of all Things which has 
ever fince continu’d among us. ‘Thus as one 
Country or Climate, becaufe of its greater Cold- 


“nefs, is now the Seminary of feveral Vegetables 


which the warmer Regions are either perfect Stran- 
gers to, or advanc’d to a greater degree of Per- 
fection; fo upon the Degeneracy of the Primeval 
State into the prefent, and the Abatement of the 
ancient Heat (taken together with the worfe 
Juices and other Effects of that Abatement contri- 
butary perhaps to the fame thing) ’tis natural to 
allow that feveral fuch Vegetables (fuppofe Thorns 
and Thiftles) which were before either perfect 
Strangers to, or had been advanc’d to a greater 
degree of Perfection by the Juices and Warmth 
of Paradife, became the conftant and troublefome 
Heirlooms there; to the no little Regret of our 
firft Parents; who till then had only feen and 
enjoy’d the better Set of the Primogenial Vegeta- 
bles. And if we confider withal, that a main 
Intention of the Toil, Tillage, and Manure of the 
Hufbandman, which, now the Sabbatical Year of 
Reft for the Land was over, Adam muft enter 
upon, feems to be defign’d to enfpirit and envigo- 
rate the too cold and unactive Soil with warm 
and active Particles, we fhall not be unwilling ta 
grant, that thofe Labours of the Hufbandman, on 

this, 
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this, as well as on feveral other Accounts which 
might be mention’d, muft have been in the Pri- 
mitive State very facile and eafy, in Comparifon of 
thofe which are neceffary in the prefent State. 
Scholium. ?Twill be here, I imagine, not im- 
proper to remind the Reader once for all of the 
Nature and Effects of that extraordinary Change, 
which the Fall of Man, and the confequent Curfe 
of God brought upon the Earth: That he may 
with the greater Eafe, of his own Accord, view 
and compare the States of external Nature be- 
fore and after the Fail one with another, and 
‘with thofe things which the Propofitions we are 
now upon do affert concerning them. Tis evi- 
dent then, from what has been before laid down 
hereto relating, that the Primitive State of Things 
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before the Fall was thus: The Earth, being Lem. ¥o, 


newly form’d, was fcarcely as yet entirely con- 


ee. and 


folidated, and fo pretty uniformly pervious to HYPoth.3. 


the warm Steams afcending from beneath. Its 
‘igure was perfectly Spherical, and its Strata or 
Layers by Confequence were even, continu’d, 
and join’d; and fo the Central Heat, being e- 
qually diftant from all the Parts of the Earth’s 
Surface, did very equally diffufe it felf, and equal- 
ly affect all the Climates of the Globe. The Soil 
or uppermoft Stratum of the Earth was newly 
moiften’d by the Defcent of the Waters, before 
they compos’d the Seas on the third Day of 
the Creation, and by the Plenty of Moifture 
which it ftill receiv’d every~Night. The Air 
was perfectly clear, homogeneous, tranfparent, 
and f{ufceptive of the utmoft Power of the Solar 
Heat: The Seafons were equable, or gently 
and gradually diftinguifh’d from one another, 
by the Rifing, Setting, Defcending and Afcend- 
ing Sun,. without any quick cr of 
} ay 


prius, 
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Day and Night to difturb them. The Torrid 
Zone of the Earth, as I may call thofe Regions 
near the Solar Courfe, was very much expos’d 
to the Sun, and fomewhat more warm’d withal 
by its greater Nearnefs to the Central Solid. The 
Moon in twelve or more Revolutions equally mea- 
fured out the Year, and caus’d the moft gentle, 
eafy, and gradual Tides imaginable. This with 
all its natural Confequents, was the State of the 
Primitive World. But as foon as Man. had 
finn’d, and render’d that happy State too good for 
him, or indeed render’d himfelf wholly uncapable 
thereof; and as foon as God Almighty had pro- 
nounced a Curfe on the Ground, and its Pro- 
ductions, prefently the Earth began a new and 
{trange Motion, and revolv’d from West to East 
on its own Axis: A fingle NuySyuceov, or Revo- 
Jution of Night and Day, return’d frequently, 
and became no longer than. 24 fhort Hours; 
while the znual Motion, perform’d on a diffe- 
rent Axis, diftinguifh’d the Seafons; and in Con- 
junction with the Diurnal, defcrib’d the Equator, 
and the Tropicks; and by the Accefs and Recefs 
of the Sun from the laft named Circles, caus’d 
it to vifit the feveral Regions enclos’d thereby. 
The Face of the Earth was really diftinguifh’d. 
into Zones, by the Tropicks and Polar Circles, 
truly divided from one another; with refpect 
whereto the particular. Regions of the Earth 
chang’d their Situation; the Equator being that 
Circle with regard whereto they were now to be 
determin’d, as they had been before with regard 
to the Ecliprick; and fo that Paradife which was 
before near-the Middle or Ecliptick was now. be- 
yond the Northern Tropick or Boundary of the 


- Lorrid: Zone. The Figure of the, Earth, which 


was before truly Spherical, degenerated into an 
Oblate 
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Oblate Spheroid ; the Torrid Zone rifing about 15 
or 16 Miles upward, and the Frigid one fubfi- 
ding as much downwards. The Compages of the 
Upper Earth, and of its Strata, became thereby 
chap’d, broken and divided, and fo carried up the 
“warm Steams from beneath, to particular Recep- 
tacles and Volcano’s, which before ferv’d in a more 
equal and uniform manner to heat and invigorate 
the entire Earth and its Produ@tions. The Tides, 
laftly, became frequenter, and fo more fudden 
and violent than before. Which fhort Summary 
or Scheme of the States of Nature in our Hypo- 
thefis before and after the Fall, ought to be all 
along born in mind, and reflected on, in order 
to the paffing a right Judgment on the Accounts 
of thofe Phenomena, in the Solution whereof we 
are now engag’d: and which otherwife might 
feem very odd and unaccountable to the Reader. 
Which being thus difpatch’d, I proceed. 


XXIX. The Primitive Earth was not equally Paradifiacal 
all over. The Garden of Eden or Paradife being a pe- 


culiarly fruitful and happy Soil, and particularly fur- 
nifh’d with the Neeeflaries and Delights of an inno- 


cent and bleffed Life, above the other Regions of the 
Earth. 


XXIX. That all the Primitive Earth could not 
be equally Paradifiacal, and enjoy the fame Pri- 
vileges and Conveniences beyond the prefent, 
is eafily prov’d. For feeing one of its principal 
Caufes of Fertility, and other Prerogatives, was 
the greater Degree of Heat at the Paradifiacal 
Regions; the Climates near the Solar Courfe 
being alone capable of fuch greater Heat, mutt 
be alone capable of its Effects alfo; and con- 
fequently, we are to confine our Enquiries for 
the Garden of Eden to the Countries not very 
remote from the ancient Ecliptick. Now piss 
SRS ome 
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fome peculiar Spot or Region thereabouts might 
beyond all the reft, be fertile, pleafant, and pa- 
radifiacal, ’tis not difficult to fuppofe. At the 
prefent there is a mighty Variety in Countries in 
the very fame Hemifphere, Climate, and Paral- 
lel. The particular Prerogatives of one Region 
beyond another do not entirely depend on the 
Sun, or the Vicinage of the Central Heat: But 
partly on the Nature and Temper of the Soils 
the Kinds of Vegetables and Foffils thereto be- 
longing ; the Number, Qualities, and Conflux of 
Rivers; the Firmnefs or Loofenefs of the lnferior 
Strata, hindring, or freelier permitting the Afcent 
of the fubterraneous Steams, Juices, and Effluvia : 
From the Coincidence of which, and of other 
fuch things, in a peculiar and advantagious Man- 
ner, order’d and difpos’d on Purpofe by the Di- 
vine Providence at the Mojaick Creation, the ex- 
traordinary Pleafantnefs and Felicity of this 
earthly Paradife, or Garden of Pleafure, is, I 
fuppofe to be deduc’d; and which being confi- 
dered, will, I believe, be fufficient to give Satis- 


faction in the Propofition before us. 


XXX. The ancient Paradife or Garden of Eden, the Seat of 
our firft Parents in the State of Innocence, was about 
the North-Weft Bounds of Affiria, at the River Tigris and 
Euphrates; (for their Antediluvian Streams feem to have 
been united before they were come fo far as Affyria:) 
a little below which Place they were parted into four 
Branches, and fo ran into the great Sothern Ocean, calla 
by the Ancients the Red Sea, at four Outlets, at no {mall 
Diftance from one another. 


XXX. This Situation of Paradife has been 
already confider’d, and need not here be reaf- 
fum’d. Only we may obferve, that no Scru- 
ples would ever have been rais’d about this Mat- 
ter, in cafe the fore-mention’d Rivers had ftill 
been vifible, their Courfe ftill agreeable to the 

Mofaick 
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Mofaick Defcription, and the Metals and Minerals 
mention’d of the adjoining Countries had been 
as evidently there to be found in ours, as they 
appear to’ have been in thofe Primitive Times. 
Seeing therefore the prefent Theory will fo clear- 
ly affign the Caufe of fuch Diverfity, that every 
Reader will be oblig’d to grant it much: harder. 
to havé accounted for the Phenomena of Para- 
dife, confiftently with the other Phenomena of 
Nature, if all things were now as they were at 
firft, than-almoft any other of the Antediluvian 
World: I may juftly hope, that this fo difputed 
a Queftion of the Situation ‘of the Garden of 
Eden, or Primitive Paradife, to thofe who em- 
brace the other Parts of the Theory, will remain 
no longer fo, but be almoft as fix’d and un- 
doubted, as any other Country or Region with 
the fame Exacétnefs determin’d by Geography. 


XXXI. The Earth in its Primitive State had only an An- 
nual Motion about the Sun; but fince, it has a Diurnal 
Motion upoii its own Axis alfo: Whereby a vaft Diffe- 
rence arifes in the feveral States of the Worlds 


XXXI. This has been at large explain’d and Lem. 73. 
— prov’d already. sre ypoub 
3. privs. 
XXXII. Upon the fir commencing of this Diurzal Ro- 
tation after the Fall, its Axis was oblique to the Plane 
of the Ecliptick as it ftill.is: Or in other Words, the 
prefent Viciffitudes of Seafons, Spring, Summer, Autumn 
and Winter, arifing from the Sun’s Accefs to, and Re- 
cefs, from the Tropicks have ever been fince the Fall of 
Man. ate r . 
XXXII. This has in, fome meafure been in- 
fitted on already in the Hypothefis laft mention’d, 
-and needs no other direét and pofitive Proof than 
the prefent Obliquity of the Earth’s Axis: It be- 
-ing ‘evident, that without, a miraculous, Power, 
the fame Situation or Inclination which it had 
oly Gg pebac.! ori- 
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Newt. originally, would and muft \ Shai) remain n for: 
P-#87- afl fucceeding Ages. 


XXXII. Since the Commencing of this diurnal Rotation, 
the inward and central Parts have not revolv’d quite fo 
faft as the outward and fuperficial. 


XXXIV. As a Confequence of the former it appears, that 
the Caufe of the diurnal Rotation was fome Force im- 


prefied on the outward. and fuperficial.Parts, and thence 
communicated to the inward. 


XXXII, XXXIV. The. Solution of thefe 
two Phenomena, as well as the Phenomena them- 


felves, has been paler ei in the III* Hypothefis 
already, and need not here be repeated. 


Os ws Wa: ys A 8 


A Solution of the Phenomena Pei: 


ting to the Antediluvian peed of 
the Earth, 


XXXV. The Inhabitants of the Earth were before the 
Flood vaftly more numerous than the prefent Earth ei- 
ther ane does, or perhaps is capable to maintain and 
fupply. yo 


XXXYV. i Propofition will not appear 
ftrange, if we confider, (x.) The 
much greater Fertility of the Antediluvian Earth, 
to be prefently accounted for; whereby it was 
capable of maintaining a” much greater Number 
of Inhabitants than the prefent, -even on ‘the 
fame Space of Ground. (2.) The Earth waa 
more equally habitable all ever before, than ahs 
Ave 
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the Deluge. For before the Acquifition of thofe 
heterogeneous Mixtures, which the Deluge oc- 
cafion’d, and which I take to be the Caufes of 
all our violent and pernicious Heat and Cold in 
* the Jorrid-and Frigid Zones of our Earths ’tis 
probable the Earth was pretty equally habitable 
all over, by reafon of the fomewhat greater Vi- 
cinage of the Central Heat to the Polar Regions, 
and the more direct Expofing of the middle 
Regions to that of the Suz. I do not mean that 
the Frigid’ Zones were equally hot with the Tor- 
rid; but that the Heat in the one, and the Cold 
in the other, were more kindly; and the Exceffes 
of each much lefs confiderable than at prefent, 
fince the Introduction of the before-mention’d 
Mixtures, and particularly of fuch fulphureous 
and nitrous Effuvia, as are now, I believe, be- 
come calorifick and frigorifick Particles in our 
Air, the main Occafions of the Violence and per- 
nicious Qualities of the Heat and Cold thereof, 
and the moft affecting to our Senfes of all other. 
So. that ’tis probable, before the Acquifition of 
thefe Adventitious Maffes, the Antediluvian Air 
-was every where fufficiently temperate to permit 
the comfortable Habitation of Mankind on all 
Parts of the Globe; and the Antediluvian Earth 
‘was by Confequence capable of many more In- 
habitants than the prefent is, or can be; as every 
‘one will readily grant, who confiders how few 
Anhabitants, .in comparifon, three of ithe five 
Zones of our prefent.Earth do maintain. (3.) 
-The dry Land or habitable Earth it felf. was, by 
reafon of the Abfence of the entire Ocean; al- 
smoft 28 large and capacious again. as the prefent: 
For the Ocean, .I think, takes up now at the 
-leaft one half of the entire Globe; but then af- 
forded. as large, fpacious, and habitable Coun- 
vty ych g 2 tri¢s, 
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tries, as the other Parts of the Earth. (4.)-The 
Mountains which are now generally bare and 
barren, were before the Deluge, fo far as they 
were fupply’d with Water, as fruitful as the 
Plains or Vallies; and .by reafon of a larger 
Surface, were capable of maintaining rather 
more Animals than the Plains on which they 
{tand, would otherwife have been: “The prefent 
Defeét of a fruitful Soil being owing to the De- 
juge; and there being no good reafon, that I 
know of, tobe affign’d why, on a primary For- 
mation, and in a calm and ftill State of the Air, 
the higher Parts of the Earth fhould not be co- 
ver’d with a fruitful Soil or Mold, as well as the 
level or lower adjoining to them. All which 
Accounts taken together, will, I think, give fome 
reafonable Account of fuch vaft Numbers of In- 
habitants, as according to the Computation of 
this Propofttion, the Antediluvian World was re- 
plenifh’d withal. 

Corollary 1. Since by very reafonable Computa- 
tions of the Numbers of the Inhabitants of the Earth 
at the Deluge, according to the Hebrew or Samaritan 
Chronology, they appear to have been fufficient abun- 
dantly to replenifh the entire Globe, and full as many 
as in reafon the fame could fuftain; The Septaagints 
Addition of fix or feven hundred Years in this 
Period of the World to the other Accounts, is fo far 
from clearing Difficulties thereto relating, that # 
greatly increases the fame, and implies rather the 
Allowance of more Inbabitants at the Deluge, than 
we $i at all tell where they. could live and be main- 
tain’d, SOROS 
Coroll. 2. Since according. to the old Hebrew 


or Samaritan Chronology from the Deluge till the 
Time of Abraham’s going into Canaan, was the 
entire Space of .966+4 Xears, andthe Lives'of Men 


? during 
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during that Interval were in a mean three bundred 
Years long ; ’tis eafy on the Grounds proceeded up- 
on in this Phzenomenon’s Calculations to prove, 
That there is no need to recede from that Account, 
to produce the greate? Numbeys of Men which in 
that, or the immediately fuccteding Ages, any au- 
thentick Hiftories of thofe ancient Times do require us 
to fuppofe, and which I have conjettur’d at in a See Chr- 
Table belonging to this Matter elfewhere. ai W 
Coroll. 3. The Deluge. which deftray’d the whole 3. i 
Race of Mankind (thofe only in the Ark excepted) 
could not poffibly be confin’d-to one or more certain 
Regions of the Earth; but was, without queftion, 
truly Univerfal. . . 
Coroll.4. Seeing it appears, That Mankind 
has had a gradual Increafe, and that in lefs than 
Five Thoufand Years, our Continent, of Europe, 
Afia, and Africa, has been fo entirely peopled from 
‘the Sons of Noah; and feeing withal America is 
much lefsin. Extent, and, I fuppofe, generally {peak- 
ing, was never fo full of People: In cafe we fuppofe 
that Famines, Wars, Peftilences, and all fuch fad 
Deftroyers of Mankind have equally affliéied the fe- 
weral Continents of the Earth ; fome Light might be 4 
afforded to the Peopling of America, and about what Hy 
Age fince the Deluge, the Americans past first from 
this Gontinent thither, if they do fo pafs; which a 
— more nice Enquiry into the Particulars bere to be con- 


Sider’d might affift us in, 


XXXVI. The Brute Animals, whether belonging to the 
Water or Land, were proportionably at leait,, more in 
Number before the Flood than they are fince. 


XXXVI. That Part of this Propofition which - 
concerns the dry Land Animals, is fufficiently 
accounted fer, by what has been difcours’d under 
the laft Head, which equally belongs to them as 


Gg 3 to 
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to Mankind: And if we extend the other Part. 
concerning the Fifhes, to the Seas then in Being, _ 
and their comparative Plenitude, there will need 
no additional Solution, . It being not to be’ fup- 
pos’d that the abfolute Numbers of Fifh before 
the Deluge, fhould’be greater than at‘prefent, as 
the cafe was of the dry Land Animals; ‘becaufe 
the latter being univerfally deftroy’d, (thofe in 
the Ark alone excepted,) were to begin their Pro- 
pagation anew; but the former not being fo, did 
but increafe their {till numerous Individuals, and 
muft thereby foon recover and furpafs their for- 
mer Multitude; as will eafily be allow’d on a 
little Confideration of this Matter,. 

Corollary. Hence arifes a trong Confirmation — 
ef what 1s on other Grounds already afferted, That 
there were only finaller Lakes and Seas, but no 
great Occ0an before the Deluge, For: fince it: ap- 
pears by this Phenomenon, that the Waters of 
the Antediluvian Earth were much more reple- 
nifod, nay, crowded with Fi/h than now they are; 
and fince there was no general Deftrucitom 
them, as there was of the dry-Land Animals at 1 
Deluge; had there been as great a Compafs, or as 
waft an Ocean for their Reception then, as at pre- 
Jent there is, the Numbers now in every part of the 
Ocean or Seas, ought to be vaftly greater than 
they then were, as being all the Off=[pring of thofe 
which every where furviv’d the Deluge, and which 
have propagated themfelues for much more than four 
thoufand Years fince the fame; which being dif- 
agreeable. to ibe Objfervations referr’d to in this - 
Phenomenon, is little lefs than a Demonftration 
of the Falfhood of that Hypotbefis on which ’ tis 
built, or a‘ full Alteftation to our Affertion, that 
there were only fmaller Lakes and Seas, but no 
£reat Ocean before the Deluge, 


XXXVII. 
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XXXVI The Antediluvian Earth was much more fruit- 
ful than the prefent; and the.Multitude of its vegetable 
Produétions much greater. 

XXXVII. Before I come dire&tly to folve this 
and the following Propofitions, J muft premife, 
that ’tis ufually unreafonable to afk, why fuch 
Phenomena belong’d to the Antediluvian World: 
They being, commonly but the natural and re- 
eular Properties of an Original Earth, newly . 
form’d out of a Chaos; fuch as one fhould ratio- 
nally expeé&t in a World newly come out of the 
Hands of its Creator, and fitted for the Conve- 
nience and Fruition of noble Creatures; fuch as 
the Generality of our Fellow Planets, (efpecially 
our next Neighbour, the Moon) as far as we 
can obferve, appear to have had at firft, and hi- 
therto retain’d, All that can in Reafon be defir’d, 
is this, To give a plain and intelligible Account 
of thofe oppofite Phenomiena of the Earth, which 
we now are fenfible of, and by what means the 
Deluge could occafion the fame. Which there- 


fore fhall be frequently the Bufinefs of the fuc- 


ceeding Solutions. And as to the prefent cafe, 
the Decreafe of the Fertility of the Earth at the 
Deluge, thefe Caufes are affignable: (1.) The 
Decreafe of the Sun’s Heat by the greater Di- 


{tance of the Earth from him fince, than before 


the Deluge. It has been before prov’d, that till 
the Deluge, the Earth’s Orbit was Circular, and 
the Radius of that. Circle in a manner the fame 
with the neareft Diftanice at the Peribchon now: 
So that fince the Heat of the Sun is as the Den- 
fity of his Rays, or at leaft reciprocally as the 
Squares of the Earth’s Diftance from him: If 
inftead of the prefent Ellip/is we take for Calcu- 


lations Sake, as we ought, a Circle in the mid- 


dle between the neareft and fartheft Diftance, 
: Gg4 we 
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we fhall find that the Sun’s Heat on the Earth 
in general before the Deluge, was to its pre- 
fent Heat, as almoft a hundred to ninety fix, or 
a twenty fifth part of his entire Heat greater be- 
fore than fince the fame, which is by no means 
inconfiderable in the Cafe before us. (2.) The 
Heat of the Central Body was confiderably — 
damp’d and obftructed, both by the Waters of 
the Deluge themfelves, acquir’d from abroad, — 
and now contain’d in the Pores and Caverns of _ 
the Earth under us; and by that Sediment of 
them which now compofes that upper Cruft of 
Earth we dwell upon, and which being fettled 
and confolidated on the Superficies of the an- 
cient Earth, would prove a great Hindrance to | 
the afcending Steams, not to be overcome but 
by Degrees, and in length of Time afterwards. 
From both which Caufes a very notable Damp 
would be put to the Influence of the Central 
Heat, on which, as well as on the Swn’s, the 
Fertility of every Soil feems in part to depend. 
(3.) The upper Earth, or fruitful Soil it felf, 
the main Fund and Promptuary of the vegetable 
Kingdom, is now very inconfiderable in Quan- 
tity, if compar’d with that of the Primitive or 
Antediluvian Earth, For fince this laft mention’d 
was the entire Produét of the ancient Chaos, at 
the original Formation of the Earth; and the 
firft, what only was afforded from a fmall Part 
of fuch a Chaos, or of the Comet’s Atmofphere, 
and by the Storms born off the Tops of Mountains 
at and after the Deluge, while the old Soil lies 
buried under the Sediment or Cruft on which we 
live; ’tis no Wonder that our fertile Stratum is 
now thinner fpread, and fo the Productions lefs 
copious in the prefent, than they were in the 
Antediluvian State of Things. And this, tho’ we - 
fuppofe 
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fuppofe the Soil from the Comet, or from the 
~ Tops of the Mountains, to be as good in it felf, 
and to have remain’d as pure and unmix’d with 
any heterogeneous Matter in this Confufion of 
Things at the Deluge, as it would at the regular 
Formation of the Earth at firft; which yet is by 
no means fuppofable; and the contrary:to which 
being allow’d for, will ftill farther afford us a 
Reafon of the prefent Affertion. So that fince the 
prefent Soil is both much worfe in Quality, and 
much lefs in Quantity than the old one; and fince 
the Heat, whether of the Sun or Central Solid is 
fo much leffen’d at the Deluge, which Things 
include the main Caufes of Fertility; ’tis no 
Wonder that the prefent Earth is nothing near 
fo fruitful and luxuriant in her Productions, as 
the Antediluvian was. 


XXXVIII. The Temperature of the Antediluvian Air was 
more equable as to its different Climates, and its diffe- 
rent Seafons; without fuch excetliye and fudden Heat 
and Cold; without the fcorching of a Torrid Zone, and 
of burning Summers; or the freezing of the Frigid Zones, 


and of piercing Winters; and without fuch fudden and oie) oe 


violent Changes in the Climates or Seafons from one 
Extreme to another, as the prefent Air, to our Sorrow, 
is fubjeé& to. 
XXX VIII. Seeing the primary State here men- 
tion’d, is but a proper Refult from the firft For- 
mation of the Earth ;, all that need be accounted 
for, is the Alteration at the Deluge. (1.) Thesee aie 
mighty Difference of Climates, efpecially of the Philof.’ 
Torrid and Frigid Zones, is, 1 fappofe, owing Tranfact. 
not only to the Sun's Heat, or the Nature of. aaa 
the Air it felf, but partly to thofe calorifick andggq.” 
frigorifick Mixtures, which are uncertainly con- 
tain’?d therein. Meer Heat and Cold are very 
different Things from that pothery and fultry, 
that frofty and congealing Weather, which al- 
ternately 
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ternately in Summer and Winter, at the Line and 
the Poles we ufually now feel. Thefe Effects 
feem plainly deriv’d from nitrous or fulphu- 
reous, or other the like Steams exhaled into, 
mix’d with, and fuftained by that thick and 
grofs Atmofphere which now encompaffes the 
Earth. All which I mean, as well the grofs At- 


mofphere it felf, as thofe its heterogeneous Mix- — 


tures, are a very natural Off-{pring of the De- 
luge, according to the prefent Account thereof, 
For feeing we at that Time pafs’d clear through 
the Chaotick Atmo/phere of a Comet, we muft 
needs bear off, and acquire vaft Quantities of fuch 
heterogeneous and indigefted Mafles, as our Air 
now contains in it; whence thofe Effects here 
mention’d would naturally proceed. *Tis proba- 
ble the original Air was too pure, rare, and thin, 
to fuftain any grofs and earthy Particles, tho’ 
they had been left in it at the firft, and fo its Heat 
both for kind and degree, was no other than the 
proper Place and Influence of the Sun could re- 
quire: And ’twas then fure more uniform through 
the feveral Climates of the Earth than zow it 
is; when our Air in the Yorrid Zone, being full 
of fulphureous and fultry, and in the Frigid ones 
of nitrous and freezing Efluvia or Exhalations, 
the Violence of an unkindly Heat in the one, 
and of the like unkindly. Cold in the other, are 
fo fenfible, and fo pernicious, as all Experience 
attefts them now to be. (2.) The Uncertainty 
of our Seafons, with the fudden and unexpected 


Changes in the Temper of our Air, are on the . 


fame Accounts equally vifible with the former. 
For the Temper of the Air fince the Deluge, 
efpecially with regard to our Senfations, not re- 
fulting from the external Heat only, but from 
the Kinds and Quantities of its nepanaeeaeavs 
an 
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and adventitious Mixtures, will not now depend 
on the Seafon of the Year alone, but on the 
veering of the Wind, and its uncertain Removal 
of the Air with its Steams from one Region to 
another. Thus if in Summer the North Wind 
chance to blow any long Time together, ’twill 
bring along with the Air fo great Quantities of 
the cold, freezing, nitrous Steams, as may 
quite overcome the Sww’s Heat, and caufe a very 
cold Seafon of a fudden; if the South Wind do 
the like in the Winter, the contrary Effect will 
follow, and we fhall have a warm Seafon when 
Fyoft and Snow were more naturally to be ex- 
pected. Thus, accordingly, frequent Experience 
fhews 'the Sun to be fo little Mafter of the Sea- 
fons of the Year, that fometimes fanuary and 
July for feveral Days are hardly diftinguifhable. 
It fometimes happens, that we have this Day a 
Froft, the next proves fo warm, that the former 
Cold is forgotten, till perhaps the fucceeding 
Night puts us more affeétingly in Mind of it 
again. Nay, in a very few Hours fpace a fultry 
and a freezing Air not feldom do fucceed each 
other, to the great Harm and Mifery of Mankind, 
and: of all their Fellow Animals in our prefent 
State; from which certainly we have good rea- 
fon to believe our happier Progenitors before the 
Deluge were entirely free. ( 3.) That our Sea- 
fons are fo extreme in their feveral Kinds, is eafy 
to be hence accounted for alfo. For were there 
no fulphureous or calorifick Steams in the Air, all 
pothery and fultry Weather, and fuch fort of 
Heat as chiefly affects our Bodies, would be quite 
avoided, and the great Increafe thereof after the 
Summer Solftice, which arifes, ’tis probable, in 
part from the Air’s Retention of one Day’s Heat, 
till the next augments it again, would in good 
y meafure 
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meafure ceafe among us. And the like is to be 
faid of the Cold in Winter, in all the refpects be- 
fore mention’d. The Original of all which % 
feéts being fo eafily deducible from the prefen 

Account of the Deluge, ’tis no queftion but the 
Antediluvians might to their Comfort be wholly 
Strangers to them. Their Climates were not of 
fo very different Temper; their Seafons leifurely 
and gradual, entirely following the Solar Courfe ; 
and their Summers and Winters not fo mighty 
different; at the moft in the fingle Proportion 
of the Sun’s Prefence or Abfence, direét or ob- 
jique Situation. In this equable State the Polar 
Inhabitants might with little Danger cut the Line, 
and the Ethiopians vifit the Frigid Zone. In this 
Condition of the World, the peculiar Air of e- 
very Country went not far from Home, to difturb, 
that of others: A few Days never made any 
fenfible Alteration in the Temperature of the Air; 
and all that entire Spring or Autumn could do, 
would ftill leave the fame pretty equable; to be 
fure very tolerable. On all which, and feveral 
other confequential Accounts, we have but too 
much reafon to envy the ancient Happinefs of 
our Forefathers, and to be fenfible of that fatal 


and deftructive Cataftrophe, which the Wicked- 


nefs of Mankind brought upon themfelves, and 
all their Pofterity to this very Day, at the Deluge 


we are now fpeaking of. 


XNXIX. The Conftitution of the Axtediluvian Air was thin, 
pure, fubtile and homogeneous; without fuch grofs 
Steams, Exhalations, nitrofulphureous, or other hetero- 
geneous Mixtures, as occafion Corufcations, Meteors, 
Thunder, Lightning, with contagious and_peftilential 
Infegtions, in our prefent Air; and have fo very perni- 
cious and fatal (tho’ fometimes almoft infenfible) Effects 
in the World fince the Deluge. 


XXXIK, 
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XXXIX. The Confideration of the foregoing 
Solution is fufficient to clear the prefent Phano- 
menon alfo; to which therefore the Reader is 
ir nd igptiolig 


XL. The Antediluvian Air had no large, grofs Mafles of 
Vapours, or Clouds, hanging for long Seafons in the 
fame. It had no great round Drops of Rain, defcend- 
ing in Multitudes together, which we call Showers: 
But the Ground was watered by gentle Mifts or Vapours 
afcending in the Day, and defcending, in great meafure, 
again in the fucceeding Night. 


XL. This is alfo eafily underftood from what 
has been already faid. So rare, thin, pure, and 
fubtile an Air as the Antediluvian was, would 
“fearce fuftain fuch grofs and heavy Mafies, as 
the Clouds are: It would not precipitate the Sz- 
pertor Vapours upon the Juferior in fuch Quantt- 
ties, and with fuch Violence, as is neceflary to 
the. Production of great round fenfible Drops of 
Rain: It had no grofs Steams to retain Heat af- 
ter the Caufe of it was gone, and the Sun fet; and 
fo the Vapours which were rais’d in the Day, 
would defcend again in the Night with the great- 
eft Regularity and Gentlenefs. In all which re- 
{pects the different Nature, Craffitude, and ir- 
regular Compofition of our prefent grofs Atmo- 
Sphere, acquir’d at the Deluge from the Comets, 
in which fuch opake Maffes as the Clouds, are 
frequently to be obferv’d, muft naturally admit 
and require thofe contrary Effeéts, which the 
prefent Propofition takes notice of, and were to 
be here accounted for. | | 


XLI. The Antediluvian Air was free from violent Winds, 
Storms, and Agitations, with all their Effeéts on the 
Earth or Seas, which we cannot now but be fufficiently 
fenfible of. Iq | 
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fequents of .a Primitive Formation, and the O- 
riginal of thofe oppofite ones ever fince the De 
luge fo naturally thence to be deriv’d, that there 
is no reafon to imagine them to have been before. 
A Comet’s Atmo/phere is a very frormy Fluid, where- 
in Mafies of opake Matter are continually hurried 
about, all manner of ways, in a very uncer- 
tain and violent manner... Seeing therefore we 
acquir’d at the Deluge fo great a Quantity of 
the fame Atmofphere, of which ours is now 
in part compos’d, *tis impoffible to expect any 
other State of things than: fuch as this Phaeno- 
menon mentions, and was to be here accounted 
for. 


Gen. ii.g, Corollary. Hence it appears, That the Wind of 


Marg. 


the Day, of which Moles makes mention at the Fall 
of Man, if ut was confiderable, was not a conftant 
Phenomenon of the Earth, but peculiar to that time. 
And this is very agreeable to the Hypothefis before 
laid down of the Commencement of the Diurnal Ro- 
tation at the very day. bere mention’d, according to 
which aWind muft neceffarily arife at that point of 
Time, tho’ there were none before or after, till the 
Deluge. On that Beginning of the Diurnal Rota- 
tion, (1:) Zhe Equatorial Regions -would be ele- 
vated, the Polar deprefi'd, the Orb of Earth would 
be chapp’d and broken, and warm Steams burft ont at 
the Liffures thereby produe’d; all which could fearce 


happen without fome Agitation of the Air. But, 


(2.) What is more certain; and more confiderable, 


when the Terraqueous Globe began on a-fudden to 


revolve from Welt to Eaft, ithe Air could not pre- 
Jently accompany it, and fo muft caufe a Wind from 


Fatt to Weft; till receiving by degrees. the Im- 


prefion, it kept at last equal Pace therewith, and 
refiing refpectively, caufed a conftant Calm after- 


wards... Which. Wind being therefore (from: the 
ssrouosh, Earth’s 
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Earth’ s Velocity there) greateft towards the Equator 
and Tropicks, near the latter of which was the Place 
of Paradife, would be confiderable enough, efpecially 
in a State otherwife flill and calm) to be taken notice 
of by the facred Hiftory; and be a kind of Relick 
or Footftep of the then Commencement of that Di- 
urnal Rotation, which is fo neceffary to account for 
it, and bas been from other Arguments already prov'd 
in its proper Place. 


XLII. The Antediluvian Air had no Rain-Bow; as the 
prefent fo frequently has. 


XL. This is eafily accountable from what 
has been already faid. For, (1.) The Defcent 
of the Vapours ‘nécéffary to it was ufually, if not 
only in the Night, when the Abfence of the Sun 
rendred its Appearance impofiible, (2.) The de- 
icending Vapours compos’d only a gentle Mitt, 
not fenfible round Drops of Rain, as we have 
before feen, on which yet the Rain-Bow entirely 
depends ;. as thofe who underftand the Nature and 
Generation thereof will ‘eafily confefs. So that 
tho’ the Sun were above the Horizon at the Fall 
of the Vapours, the Appearance of the Rain- 
Bow was not to be expected. ( 3.) Were the Va- 
‘pours that fell compos’d of fenfible round Drops, 
and fell'in the Day-time, and this in fuficient 
Quantities, yet for want of a Wind which might 
‘drive them together on one fide, ‘and thereby 
clear the Air‘on the ethér, for the free Admiffion 


‘of the Rays of Light,’a Rain-Bow were feldom _ 


“or never to be fuppos’d before the Deluge; all 
which Circumftances being now quite otherwife, 
‘give us clear Reafons for the * prefent frequent 
Appearance of that beautiful ‘and ‘remarkable 
*Phenomenon, tho’ till the Deluge, it was a per- 
fect Stranger-to the World, | | 

I XLIT; 
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. XLII. The Avtediluvians might only eat Vegetables; but 
aus Ufe of Flefh after the Flood was freely allow’d 
allo. - 

XLII. That a State of Nature as to the Air, 
Earth, Fruits, and other Circumftances fo very 
different from ours at prefent, fhould require a 
fuitable Difference in the Food and Suftenance 
of Mankind, is very reafonable to believe. But 
befides, (1.) When the Lives of Animals were 
naturally fo Jong, (as in Correfpondence to 
Mankind is fairly to be fuppos’d,) before the 
Deluge; ’tis not improbable that God Almigh- 
cy would not permit them to be taken away 
on any other Occafion than that of ,Sacrifice 
or Oblation to himfelf. (2.) Perhaps in the 
tender and even Condition of the Antedilu- 
vians, the eating of Flefh would have {poil’d 
their Tempers, and fhortned. their Lives; fuch 
Food being, I fuppofe, fitter for our grofs and 
fhorter-liv’d State fince the Flood, than that 
refin’d and. lafting one before it... (3.),Per- 
haps the Antediluvian Vegetables were, more 
juicy, nourifhing, and wholefome, not only than 
Flefh, but than themfelves have fince been; 


which the better and more fertile Soil out of 


which they grew then, gives fome reafon. to 
conjecture. And whether they had not, then 
fome Vegetables which we have not now, may 


‘deferve the Confideration of fuch as fearch af- 


ter their Remains in the Bowels of the Earth: 


‘The fame Care of the Vegetable, as of the Ant- 


mai Kingdom not appearing in the facred, Hi- 


ftory relating to the Deluge. However, ( 4.) If 
-we obferve that even at this Day, the, warm 
-Seafons and Countries.are lefs difpos’d to the 


eating of Flefh than, the cold ones; and re- 


I | degree 
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degree warmer than the prefent, we fhall not be Solut. 37, 
wholly to feek for a particular Reafon of this PS 
Phenomenon. 


XLIV. The Lives of the Antediluvians were more uni- 
verfally equal, and vaftly longer than ours now are: 
Men before the Flood frequently approaching near to a 
thoufand, which almoft none now do to a hundred 
Years of Age. 


_XLIV. Tho’ feveral other things might here 
deferve to be confider’d, yet I fhall only infift 
upon the Difference between the Antediluvian 
Air, and that fince the Flood, to give an Ac- 
count of this Propofition. The Confideration 
of the pure, unmixed, equable, and gentle 
Conftitution of the former; compar’d with the 
grofs, thick, heterogeneous, mutable, and vio- 
Jent Condition of the latter, of it felf affording 
a fufficient Solution of this Difficulty. That Air 
which is drawn in every Breath; whofe inclu- 
ded Particles, ’tis probable, infinuate themfelves 
¢ontinually into our Blood, and the other Fluids 
of our Bodies, and on which all Experience 
fhews human Life and Health exceedingly to 
depend ; being at the Deluge chang’d from a 
rate and thin, to a thick and grofs Confift- 
ence ; from an Equability or gradual and gentle 
Warmth and Coolnefs of Temperature, to Ex- 
tremity of Heat and Cold; and that with the 
moft fudden and irregular Steps ftom one to 
another: From true and pure Air, or an ho- 
mogeneous elaftical Fluid, to a mix’d and con- 
fufed Compo/itum or Atmofphere, wherein all forts 
of Efiuvia, falphureous, nitrous, mineral and 
metallick, &@¢, are contain’d. Which Circum- 
ftances, if there were no other, will, I imagine, 
ive a fatisfactory Account of the mighty Diffe- 
rence as to the point of Longevity between the - 

Anie- 
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Antediluvians and thofe which ever fince have 
dwelt on the Face of the Earth. We may ob- 
tain fome fmall and partial Refemblance of it in 
a Perfon who had liv’d many Years upon the Top 
of a high Mountain, above the Clouds and 
Steams of our Earth, and whofe Temperament 
of Body was peculiarly difpos’d for fo pure, 
thin, and undifturb’d an ther as there he en- 
joy’d; and afterward were confin’d to the molt 
fogoy, marfhy, and ftinking Part of the Hun- 
dreds in Efex, or of the Boggs in Ireland, What 
effect in Point of Life and Health fuch a Change 
muft have on the Perfon before-mention’d, ’tis 
not difficult to imagine: And as eafy, on a 
Jike comparifon of the Antediluvian AAther, and 
the prefent Atmofpbere, to account for the Pro- 
pofition before us; and fhew as well why Men 
dye at all uncertain Periods of Years, and have, 
while they live, a precarious State of Health, 
with frequent Sickneffes ; as why none reach any 
whit near the long Ages of thofe that before the 
Deluge continu’d in. Health and Security for 
near a thoufand Years together. 


XLV. Tho’ the Azstediluvian Earth was not deftitute of 
leffer Seas and Lakes, every where difpers’d on the Sur- 
face thereof; yet had it no Ocean, or large Receptacle 
of Water, feparating one Continent from another, and 
covering fo large a Portion of it as the prefent Earth 


has. 

XLV. From the Original Formation of the 
Earth above defcrib’d, and its unequal Subfidence 
into the Aby{fs beneath, while in the mean Time 
vaft Quantities of Vapours were fuftain’d above, 
and afterwards let fall upon the Earth, its Surface 
would be unequal; its loweft Valleys fill’d with 
‘Water; and a truly Terraqueous Globe would 


arife. But thefe two plain Reafons may be af- 


fien’d 
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fign’d why any great Ocean were not to be ex- 
pected at the fame Time. (1.) So vaft and 
deep a Valley as the Ocean implies, is not in 
reafon to be deriv’d from fuch a regular Forma- 
tion of the Earth from a Chaos, as we have above 
~ defcrib’d. No good reafon being affignable, why 

in fuch a confus’d Mixture as we call 4 Chaos, 
the Parts fhould be fo ftrangely difpos’d, that on 
one fide, all the upper Orb for fome Scores of 
Degrees, and fome thoufands of Miles together, 
fhould be denfer and heavier than the reft, and 
by its finking deepeft into the Abyfs, produce 
the vaft Channel of the Ocean; while on the 
other fide the fame Orb, for as many Degrees 
and Miles, fhould be univerfally rare and light 
enough to be very much extant, and compofe a 
mighty Continent, as the cafe is in our prefent 
Earth. Tho’ the 4tmo/phere of a Comet be fo 
truly heterogeneous, and its opake or earthy 
Mafies fo.unequally featter’d abroad on the dif 
ferent fides thereof, as even, fetting afide the In- 
equality of the Denfity. and Specifick Gravity of 
the feveral Columns, might compofe an Orb of 
different Thicknefs or Craffitude, and fo caufe an 
unequal Orb on the-Face of the Abyfs, like that 
we before fuppos’d it originally to have been ; 
yet fo mighty an Inequality, as the prefent Di- 
vifion of the Earth into an Ocean and Continents, 
mult fuppofe, is by no means to be allow’d in the 
primitive Chaos; nor would, I fuppofe, by any 
be afferted, if the Generation of thofe grand 
Divifions of our Globe were otherwife account- 
able: Which on our Principles being fo eafily 
done, as will foon appear, no Reafon can plead 
here for their primitive Introduction, And fure 
thofe Agitations and Motions of Parts vifible in 
fome fort now in Comets Atmofpheres, and Y 
1 dl ¢ 
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be however granted in the Digeftion of its Parts 
at firft, muft mix and jumble the Parts together 
to a degree fufficient to prevent fo ftrange an Jn- 
equality, as the original Exiftence of the O- 
cean and Continents muft needs imply. How- 
ever, (2.) A main part of the Quantity of Wa- 
ter preferv’d above Ground was no other, as we 
have fhew’d, than what the Air at once was able 
to fuftain, during 9 or 10 Months Space; the 
Day-time of the fecond Period of the Creation: 
Which how infufficient it muft have been to the 
filling of the great Ocean, is eafily underftood. 
Which things confider’d, the Abfence of the O- 
cean, as well as the Exiftence of Seas, 1s very 
eafily accountable in the Antediluvian World, — 


CHAP AV: 


A Solution of the Phenomena rela- 
ting to the Univerfal Deluge, and 
its Effects upon the Earth. 


XLVI. In the fixteenth or feventeenth Century from the 
Creation, there happen’d a molt extraordinary and pro- 
digious Deluge of Waters upon the Earth. 


have rendéred this moft noted 

Catafropbe of the Old World, that it was de- 

Lroyed by Waters, very hard, if not wholly inex- 
plicable without an Omnipotent Power, and mi- 
raculous Interpofition: Since the Theory of Co- 
rid.Fig.-,Mets, with their Atmofpheres and Tails is dif- 
&4,&7. cover’d, they muft vanith of their own Accord, 
re For 


XLVI. W Hatever Difficulties may hitherto 
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For if we confider that a Comet appears to be 
no other than a Chaos; including the very fame 
Bodies, and Parts, of which our own Farth is 
compos’d; that the outward Regions of its - 
mofphere are plain Vapours, or fuch a fort of 
Mitts as we frequently {ce with us; and the Tail 
a Column of the fame Vapours, rarified and ex- 
panded to a vaftly greater degree, as the Va- 
pours which in the cleareft Days or Nights our 
Air contains at prefent, are; and that withal 
fuch a Comet. is capable of pafling fo clofe by 
the Body of the Earth as to involve it in its At- 
mofphere and Tail for fome Time, and leave 
prodigious Quantities of the fame condenfed and 
expanded ‘Vapours upon its Surface; we fhall 
eafily fee that a Deluge of Waters is by no 
means an impoffible Thing; and in Particular, 
that fuch an individual Deluge as to the Time, 
Quantity, and Circumftances which Mofes de- 
{cribes, is no more fo; but fully accountable 
that it might be, nay almoft demonftrable that 
it really was. All which the So/utions following 
will, I think, give an eafy and mechanical Ac- 
count of. 

XLVII. This prodigious Deluge of Waters was in part 
occafion’d by a mott extraordinary and violent Rain, for 
the Space of forty Days and as many Nights, without 
Intermiffion. 

XLVII. When the Earth pafied clear through 
the Atmofphere and Tail of the Comet, in which 
4t would remain for about two Hours (as from 
the Velocity of the Earth, and the Craffitude of 
the faid Tail on Calculation does. appear) it mult 
acquire a large Cylindrical Column of Vapours, 
whofe Bafis were fomewhat larger. than one of 
the Earth’s greateft Circles, and whofe Alutude;,) p; 

4 ; } 5 “&, 12.4. 
were equal.to the Diameter of the Comet’s At- | 
Hh 3 mofphere. 
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mofphere. Which Vapours would be impeded 
from defcending towards the Sun, by the Earth’s 
Interpofition and Reception of the fame, and 
by the attractive Power of the Earth it felf 
withal, and fo would fall down with great Vio- 
lence upon its Surface. A great part of which 
being ina very rare and expanded Condition, 
after their primary Fall, would be immediately 
mounted upward into the Air, and afterward 
defcend in violent and outragious Rains upon 
the Face of the Earth. All thofe Vapours which 
were rarer and lighter than that Air which is 
immediately contiguous to the Earth, muft cer- 
tainly afcend to fuch a height therein, where its 
Denfity and Specifick Gravity were correfpon- 
dent (as far as that Croud of their fellow Va- 
pours, with which the Air was opprefs’d, would 
give leave ;) and fo afterwards, as they cool’d, 
thicken’d, and were colleéted together, like our 
prefent Vapours muft defcend in moft prodigious 
Showers of Rain for a long Time afterwards, 
and very naturally occafion that forty Days and 
forty Nights Rain mention’d in the Propofition 
before us. As to the fudden Condenfation of 
the Vapours, from the Comet upon their ‘firtt 
Wall, whether by the Air or Earth, which has 
been alledg’d againft the Continuance of the 40 
Days Rain; be it never fo evident and univerfal, 
‘tis of fmall Confequence, fince ’tis plain their 
own Hleat muft rarity vaft Quantities of them 
again, and occafion their Elevation into the Air 
again immediately, And tho? it may ftill far- 
ther be urg*d, that in this cafe the firft violent 
fall would it felf, in an inftant do thé Bufinefs 
of the Deluge, without any occafion for thefe. 
great and longer Rains of 40 Days; yet the An- 
{wer is {till eafy, that though the primary vio- 
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lent Fall of the Vapours were in lefs than a ; 
Day’s Time, as has been fhewn, yet) becaufe as 
many would immediately rife again as the Air 
could hold, here is a Fund abundantly fufficient 
for the moft violent 40 Days Rain imaginable : 
And though the Vapours did originally fall in fo 
fhort a Time, and with fuch Violence on that 
Hemifphere of the Earth expofed to them, as 
there to do the Bufinefs of the Deluge immediate- 
ly, yet becaufe the Regions near the Ark were 
not in that Hemifphere, tdeir Deluge, with which 
we are principally concern’d, muft arife from the 
40 Days Rain fucceeding, and from the flowing 
in of the Waters from thofe other Parts of the 
Karth on which they firft fell. 


XLVIII. This vaft Quantity of Waters was not deriv’d 
from the Earth or Seas, as Rains conftantly now are; 
but from fome other fuperior and celeftial Original. 


XLVIII. This is already evident from what 
has been juft now faid: The Source of all thefe 
Rains being one of thofe fuperior or celeftial 
Bodies which we call Comets; or more peculiar- 
ly the Atmofphere and Tail thereof. 


XLIX. This vaft Fall of Waters, or forty Days Ratn, be- 
‘gan on the fixth Day of the Week, or Friday the Twenty- 
eighth Day of November, according to the prefent Hebrew 
Chronology; or on Monday December the 24, according 
to the exa¢ter Chronology: Being the Seventeenth Day 
of the Second Month from the Autumual Equinox. 


XLIX. This has been already explain’d in pyypoen, 
effect, in the Hypothefis hereto relating ; where 11. priis. 
it was prov’d, that a Comet on that very Day 
here nam’d pafs’d by the Earth; and by Confe- 
quence began thofe Rains which for the fucceed- 
ing forty Days Space continued without any In- 
terruption, 

Hh 4 L. The 
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L. The other main Caufe of the Deluge, was the break- 
ing up the Fountains of the great Aby{s, or the caufing 
fuch Chaps and Fifluies inthe upper Earth, -as might 
permit the Waters contain’d in the Bowels of it, when 
violemtly prefs’d and {queez’d upwards, to afcend, and 
fo add to the Quantity of thefe which the Rains pro- 
duced, | oe 


L. This has in part been explain’d in the 
Lemmata hereto relating ; and will be more fully 
underftood from the Figure there alfo referr’d to. 
For let ad be reprefent the Earth, moving along 
the Ecliptick GH, from G towards H. ’Tis 
evident that the Figure of the Earth before the 
Approach of the Comet, as far as ’tis here con- 
cern’d, was f{pherical, But now, let us fuppofe 
the Comet biDh (as it was defcending towards 
its Perihelion, along its Trajettory EF, from E 
towards F) to approach very near, and arrive 
at the neareft Pofition, reprefented in the Figure. 
Tis evident that this Prefence of ‘the Comet 
would caufe a double Tide, as well in the Seas 
above, as in the Aby{s below. That in the Seas 
being lefs confiderable in it felf, and not to our 
prefent Purpofe, need not be taken. any farther 
notice of: But the other would be vaftly great, 
(luppofe 5 or 6 Miles high above its former Po- 
fition) would produce mighty Efeéts on the Orb 
above it, and fo deferves a nicer Confideration 
in this Place. As foon therefore as the Comet 
came pretty near, (as fuppofe within the AZon’s 


‘Diftance,) this double Tide would begin to rife, 


and increafe all the Time of its Approach, till the 
Comet was neareit of all, as in the Figure. And. 
then, or rather a little after, thefe T iaes, or dou- 
bic Protuberances of the Abyis, would be ar their 
uimot height, So that the Surface of the Abyfs, 
and of its incumbent Orb of Earth, would put 

| on 
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on that Eiliptick, or rather truly and exaétly o- 

val Figure, under which ’tis here reprefented. Lem. 85. 
Now, *tis certain, that this fpheroid Surface of priis. 
the Abyfs is larger than its former fpherical one ; 
*tis-alfo certain, that the Orb of Earth which reft- 

ed on this Aby{fs muft be oblig’d to follow its Fi- 

gure, and accommodate it felf to this large Oval; 

which being impoffible for it to do while it re- 
main’d folid, continu’d, and conjoin’d, it muft 

of Neceffiry enlarge it felf, and by the violent 
Force of the increafing Surface of the Abyfs be 
{tretch’d, crack’d, broken, and have innumerable 
Fiffures made quite through it, from the upper to 

the under Surface thereof, nearly perpendicular 

to the fame Surfaces; or rather the Tide muft 

open and enlarge thofe Fiffures which were firft 
produc’d at the Commencement of the diurnal 
Rotation. So that this Orb of Earth, which 
originally, in its primary Formation, was {phe- 

rical, its inward Compages or Sirata even, con- 
join’d and continual; which had afterward, at 

the Commencing of the diurnal Rotation, been 
chang’d into an oblate Spheroid, and at the fame 
time been thereby in a lefs degree broken, chap’d, 
and disjointed; by that Time its Wounds had been 

well healed, and it was in fome meafure fettled, 

and fix’d in. fuch a Condition, receiv’d this new 
Difruption at the Deluge. Its old Fiffures were 
open’d, and the Fountains of the Abyfs (mot 
naturally and emphatically fo ftyl’d, according 

to Dr. Woodward’s Account of the Origin of yz Eify, 
Fountains) broken up; and fufficient Gaps made Pa. i21, 
for a Communication between the Abyfs below, ee, and 
and the Surface of the Earth above the fame, if °*: 152 
any occafion fhould be given for the Afcent of the 
former, or Defcent of any thing from the latter. 

And hére ’tis to be noted, that thefe Chaps and 
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Fiffures, though they were never fo many or fo 
open, could not of themfelves raife any fubter- 
raneous Waters, nor contribute one jot to the 
drowning of the Earth, if the upper Orb had 
been long ago fettled, and funk as far into the 
Abyfs as the Law of Hydroftaticks requir’d; and 
whether ’twere entire or broken, would caufe no 
new Preffure; and no more than maintain its 
prior Situation on the Face of the Deep. Thefe 
Fiffures had been in a lefs Degree open and ex- 
tended in their Original Generation, when the 
Diurnal Rotation began, and there was no re- 
markable Deluge, and perhaps no Deluge at all: 
for tho’ I fuppofe the lower Strata of the Earth 
were confolidated the firft Day or Year of the 
Creation, and fo upon the Defcent of the Terre- 
{trial Matter could not fink fo low as the Law of 
Hydroftaticks requir’d, and would therefore upon 
the original Opening of the Fiffures attempt to 
raife the Waters, yet the prefling of this Quan- 
tity of earthy Matter of the fecond, and of the 
Waters too of the third Day, might not be fuffici- 
ent to raife the fubterraneous Waters high enough, 
fo as to caufe them to iffue out at the very Tops 
of thofe Fiffures. So that tho’ this breaking up 
of the Fountains of the Deep was a prerequifite 
Condition, and abfolutely neceflary to the Afcent 
of the fubterraneous Waters, yet is it not to be 
efteem’d the principal Caufe or Efficient thereof: 
That is to be deriv’d from another Original, and 
is as follows, As foon as the Prefence of the 
Comet had produc’d thofe vaft Tides, or double 
Elevation and Depreffion of the Abyfs, and there- 
by disjointed the Earth, and caus’d the before- 
mention’d patent Holes or Breaches quite through 
the Body of it, the Fall of Waters began, and 
quickly cover’d the Earth, and crouded the Air 

I with 
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with vaft Quantities thereof: Which Waters be- 
ing adventitious or additional ones, and of a 
prodigious Weight withal, muft prefs downward 
with a mighty Force, and endeavour to fink the 
Orb of Earth deeper into the Abyfs, according 
as the entire Weight of each Column of Earth, 
and its incumbent Water together, agreeably to 
the Law of Hydroftaticks, did now require. And Lem. 78, 
had the Earth at its firft fubfiding into the A- 79. prits. 
byfs, been loofe, feparate, and unfix’d, fo as to 
admit the Abyfs between its Parts, and fuffer a 
gentle Subfidence of the Columns of the Earth 
entirely in the requifite Proportion, we could 
{fcarce have expected any Elevation of the fub- 
terraneous Waters. But fince, as we have often 
obferv’d, the lower Strata of the Earth were in 
good meafure fettled, faftened, and confolidated 
together before the upper were all form’d, the 
whole Compages would Archwife fuftain it felf 
much higher than the Law of Specifick Gravity 
would otherwife require; and fo upon any Dif- 
ruption of the upper Earth, its feveral Columns, 
as there wasroom, would fettle themfelves lower 
than they were at firft, and raife any Fluid con- 
tain’d in its Fiffures upwards. And withal the 
new and vaft Prefiure of the additional Waters 
from the Comet upon the Orb of Earth would 
certainly force any Fluid towards the Surface, 
or any Way, wherefoever there were a Paflage 
for it: To which therefore the Breaches, Holes, 
and Fiffures fo newly generated, or rather open- 
ed afrefh by the Violence of the Tides in the 
Abyfs beneath, would be very ready and natural 
Outlets; through which it would afcend with a 
mighty Force, and carry up before it whatever 
was in its way, whether fluid or folid, whe- 
ther *twere Earth or Water. And feeing, as 
we 
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we before faw, the lower Regions of the Earth 
were full of Water, pervading and replenifhing 
the Pores and Interftices thereof; which Waters 
on the opening of the Fiffures would from all 
Sides ouze into, and fill up the inferior Parts of 
the fame, and reft on the Face of the Abyfs; 
the denfe Fluid of the Abyfs, in its violent A- 
{cent through the Fiffures, would carry before it, 
and throw out at the Tops of the faid Fiffures 
great Quantities of the fame; and if its Force 
were any where fufficient, would caft it felf alfo 
out at the fame Paffage; and by both or either 
ways would add to the Quantity of the Waters 
already on the Face of the Earth, and become 
a frefh Augmentation of that Deluge, which be- 
gan already to overwhelm and deftroy the Inha- 
bitants thereof. For the better Apprehenfion of 
this Matter, let us imagine the following Expe- 
riment were made. Suppofe a Cylinder of Stone 
or Marble fitted fo exactly to a hollow Cylindri- 
cal Veffel, that it may juft afcend or defcend 
freely within it: Let the Cylinder of Stone or 
Marble have fmall Holes bored quite through it, 
parallel to the Axis thereof: Let the Vefiel be 
fill’d half full of Water; and the Cylinder, as 
gently as you pleafe, be put into the Veffel, till 
it touch the Water: Let then each of the Holes 
through the Cylinder be fill’d in part with Oyl, 
or any other Fluid lighter than the Water, to 
{wim upon the Surface thereof: Things being 
thus provided, you have the very cafe of the 
Deluge before you; and what Effects you here, 
in a lefler degree, will obferve, are but the Re- 
prefentations of thofe greater and more remark- 
able ones of which we. are now fpeaking. For 
as the Weight of the Cylinder preffing upon 
the Surface of the Water would {queeze the 

Oyl 
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Oy] upon its Surface through the Holes, and caft 
it out thereat with fome Violence, and caft it 
felf too out at the fame Paflages, if the Holes 
were not too high, in comparifon to the Quan- 
tity of the entire Preffure upon the Surface of the 
Water; juft fo the Weight of the Columns of 
Farth, augmented by the additional Waters of 
the Comet, would fqueeze and prefs upon the 
Surface of the 4by/s; which being a fluid Mafs yews ni 
and incapable of fuftaining a Preffure in one 290, &c, 
Part, without equally communicating it to all 
the reft, any way whatfoever, muft burft out 
where-ever fuch Preffure was wanting, and throw 
it felf up the Fifuresy carrying up before it, 
and throwing out upon the Earth thofe Waters 
which, (like Oyl on the Water in the Experi- 
ment) lay upon its Surface, and cover’d the 
fame; and thereby increafing the Greatnefs of 
the Deluge, and having a Share in that De- 
{truction which it brought upon the Earth. All 
which, I think, gives us a clear, eafy, and me- 
chanical Account of this (hitherto inexplicable) 
Secondary Caufe of the Deluge, the breaking up 
the Fountains of the great Deep, and thereat 
the elevating the fubterraneous Waters, and 
bringing them out upon the Face of the Earth, 
‘This, I fay, would be the Cafe, if in the firft 
Formation of Things, the lower Strata of the 
Columns of the Earth were confolidated, and 
could not admit the denfe Fluid, or defcend far- 
ther in it, defore the upper Strata were form’d; 
although: if that Confolidation had been deferr’d 
till all the Strata were compleated, as I at firft 
fuppos’d, no after-Elevation of the. fubterra- 
nean Fluids or Waters contain’d in the Fiffures 
could obtain, as the Learned Dr. Keii/ has well 


rov’d, 
- | Corol- 
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Corollary 1. Thefe Chaps or Fiffures at the De- 
luge would commonly be the fame with thofe at the 
commencing of the Diurnal Rotation: It being 
eafier to break the Compages of the Earth where it 
had once been broken already, and was never united 
well again, than in other Places where it was entire 
and continued: And thofe Parts which fuftain’d the 
force at the former Convulfion, would almoft as well 
fujiain this, of which we are now fpeaking, and 
preferve their former Continuity, ftill as they did 
before the Flood. 

Coroll. 2. Hence if thefe Fiffures are the Occa- 
Jfion and Caufe of Fountains, as Dr. Woodward very 
probably afferts, The Antediluvian and Poftdiluvian 
Springs muft be generally the very fame as arifing 
from the fame Original; fo far as the Mutations at 
the Earth’ s Surface, to be afterward explain’ d, would 
permit and allow in the Cafe. 

Coroll. 3. Since we have before fhew’d, that the 
Mountainous Columns of the Earth are the loofest, 
the least compatted, and least folid of ail others, the 
Earth would be the mos fubjett to the Fiffures and 
Breaches in thofe Parts, and the Generality of 
Springs and Rivers would now proceed from thence ; 
unle/s the peculiar, frony, or other firm Compages 
of the fame, prevented the Effeéts bere mention*d, 
as fometimes perhaps might happen in the prefent 
Ca/e. 7 

Coroll. 4. Hence *tis evident, that there was 
no great Ocean, but only fmaller Lakes and Seas 
before the Flood. For otherwife the Tide or Flux 
of the Ocean would have been fo great and vio- 
lent, as to have fuperfeded almost all the Defigns of 
the enfuing Deluge, and have withal, without a 
Miracle, extremely endanger’d, if not certainly de- 
firoy’d, the Ark, and all thofe Creatures which 
were entring into it: Which the fmaller Tides in 

the 
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the fmaller Antediluvian Lakes and Seas would not 
confiderably affett, or difturb. 
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LI. All thefe Fountains of the great Deep were broken 


up on the very firft Day of the Deluge, or the very firft 
Day when the Rains began. 


LI. This is very eafily underftood from the 
Space of Time that the Comet was near the Earth, 
For the Duration of this Difruption, or break- 
ing of the Orb of Earth, occafion’d by the 
Nearnefs of the Comet, muft be commenfurate 
thereto; which, tho’ we fhould take in all the 
Space it was nearer than the Moon, could not 
poffibly, as is eafy to calculate, amount to nine 
Hours; which is indeed much more than need 
be allow’d; and is yet fufficiently within that 
Day’s Space which this Phenomenon, if occafion 


were, could allow us to fuppofe; and fo fully 
fatisfies the fame. | 


LIT. Yet the very fame Day, Noah, his Family, and all 
the Animals entred into the Ark. 


LU, Tho’ ’tis otherwife not a little ftrange 
that the Entry into the Ark fhould be deferr’d 
till this Day 5 yet’tis clear and eafy on the prefent 
Fypothefis. For as to the Fountains of the creat 
Deep which were broken up this Day, thereby 
the Earth and its Continents were only gradually 
and infenfibly elevated ; but no other Difturb- 
ance given to Noah in his Entry into the Ark 
at the fame Time. The Fiffures indeed were now 
made, but till the Weight of the Waters from 
the Comet could operate, ’tis probable no Water 
would from thence arife to difturb him; and 
tho’ they had, yet unlefs there were fome of the 
great Fiffures or Spouts juft where he was, no In- 
terruption could this Day be given him therefrom. 


As 
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As to the Rains themfelves, tho’ they all fell 
firft upon the Earth within the Compafs of this 
Day, and fo muft caufe a moft prodigious De- 
ftruction and Confufion upon the Earth where 
they fo fell; yet the peculiar Situation of China 
where the Ark was, lying fo much Eaftward 
of the Centre of this Northern Continent, did 
fecure it. This Day, tho’ fo outragious and de- 
ftructive a one to the Inhabitants of the other 
Parts of the Globe, was yet here fair and calm, as 
at other times: Which is thus demonftrated. ’?Tis 
evident that the Gordyean Mountains are fituated 
not very far from the Centre of our Northern 
Continent ; or indeed fomewhat to the Nortb- 
Weft trom the fame; that is, as will hereafter ap- 
pear, pretty near the Point b, or rather fomewhat 
above it; which Mountains were almoft directly 
expos’d therefore to the Comet at its neareft Di- 
ftance, reprefented in the Figure. When the Co- 
met therefore was moving from E to F, fo foon 
as the Earth came within its 4tmo/phere and Tail, 
a Cylindrical Column of Vapours would be inter- 
cepted, and bore off by the Earth in its Paffage, 
whofe Bafis were fomewhat larger than a great 
Circle of the Earth, and whofe Direétion or Avis, 
from the compound Motion of the Comet, and of 
the Earth, were at about 35 or 40 Degrees of 
Inclination with the Ecliptick, or not very dif- 
ferent from the Pofition of cd, the leffer Axis 
of the Earth; that is, the firft Fall of the Va- 
pours would only affect one Hemi/phere of the 
Earth; that, namely, which were properly ex- 
pos’d to their Defcent; and the other would be 
not at all affected therewith. Now this Hemi- 
fpbere would be reprefented in the Figure by 
adb; and the oppofite one, which entirely efcap’d 


‘at the fame time by acb. So that feeing the 


Ark, 
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Ark, or China, was much below the Point b; 
it would remain in the fame during all the Time 
of this firft violent Fall of the Waters, and have 
a calm and quiet Day for the Entry thereinto ; 
while the other Regions of the Globe were fub- 
ject to fo violent a Storm, and fuch Fury of de- 
{cending Vapours as no Age paft or future had 
been, or were to be expofed to. And confequent- 
~ Jy, Noab had as fair and calm a Time of entring 
into the Ark, with all his Family, and the other 
Animals, as could be defir’d; when no other 
_ Parts of the Globe, but thofe agreeing in fuch 
a peculiar Situation with him, could have per- 
mitted the fame. Which is, I think, not a meer 
Satisfaftory, but a very Surprizing Account of the 
prefent Propofition. | 
Corollary 1. Hence the time of the breaking open 
of the Fountains of the Deep, and of the beginning 
of the Rains, very nearly coincident therewith, 1s 
determin’d; and that agreeably to the Mofaick 
Hiftory, much nearer than to a Days ( with which 
Exatinefs we have hitherto contented our felves in 
the Cafe.) And indeed to a few Hours; for 
feeing all the Fountains of the great Deep were 
broken up on this Day; feeing the forty Days Rain 
began on the fame Day; feeing Noah, with all his 
Family, and all the other Creatures, entred on this 
feifJame Day into the Ark; all which certainly 
require a great part of a Day, and yet feem very 
incompatible ; there is no other way but to affert, 
that. tho’.the breaking up of the Fountains of the 
Great Deep, and the Fall of the Waters, were co- 
incident, and upon the fame Day with the Entry 
into the Ark, as the Text most exprefly afferts s 
yet the Place where the Ark was, efcap’d the im- 
mediate Effetts of the fame; and while the rest 
of the Earth was abiding the Fury thereof, en- 
iii aati jg’ 
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yoyd fo calm, fair, and undifturl’d a Day, as-per- 
mitted their regular and orderly going into the Ark, 
before the Waters overtook them. Which bow — 
exattly the prefent Typothefis is corre/pondent to, 
I fhall leave the Reader to judge from what bas 
been faid under this lat Propofition, according to 
which °tis plain, that the Comet pa/s’d by the Earth, 
broke up the Fountains of the Deep, and began the 


forty Days Rain about Noon; at which Time, tho’ 


‘the Waters fell with the greatest Violence on the 
Earth, yet they affetied the oppofite Hemifphere 


‘only: And this most nicely and wonderfully cor- 


re[ponds to the greatest Accuracy of the prefent Cafe, 
and of the Mofaick Hiftory.. So that now we may, 


~ agreeably both to the facred Hiftory, and the Cal- 


culations from the prefent Aypothelis, affert, that 
the Deluge began at the Meridian of Pekin in 
China, about Noon. Which Exaéinefs of Solution, 
wherein not only the Day, but Time of the Day 
affign’d from the Mofaick Hiftory, is correfpondent 
to the prefent Wypothefis, how remarkable an At- 
teftation it is to the fame, and how full a Confir- 
mation of the most accurate Verity of the Mofaick 
Eiftory, £ need not remark; fuch Refleftions, 
when Juft, being very Natural with every careful 
Reader. ‘veh 

Coroll. 2. Here is an Inftance of the peculiar 


Providence of God in the Prefervation of the Ark, 
\ by ordering the Situation of it, fo as to efcape the 


Violence of thé thick Vapours in their firft precipitate 
Fall, which otherwife muft very probably have dafh’ad 
ut.to Pieces, for confidering their Velocity of Motion, 
which indeed was prodigious, no lefs than about twelve 


. hundred Miles in the Space of a Minute, *tis not eafy 


to fuppofe, that any Building could fuftain and pre- 
Serve it felf under the Violence thereof; which we fee 
the Ark, by the peculiar Place of its Situation, about 
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Sixty or feventy Degrees Fatt from the Centre of 
our Northern Continent, was wonderfully fecured 
from, while the other Regions of the Earth were ex- 
pos'd thereto, and in great meafure, *tis probable, 
deftroy’d thereby. 

Coroll. 3. Hence *tis evident, That the Place of 
the Ark in China, at the Beginning of the Deluge, 
was its true one; and uot any Mountain in or near 
Armenia, where at last it refted. For had it been 
there feated, it had been expos’d to the Violence of 
the falling Vapours, and inftead of a quiet Entry 
thereinio on this firs Day of the Deluge, the Ark 
it felf, with all the Creatures that were to be pre- 
Served in it, would have entirely perifh'd in the very 
beginning thereof. | 


LIII. The Waters of the Deluge increas'd by degrees five 
Months, till their utmoft Height; and then decreas’d by 


degrees ftill longer, till they were clearly gone off the 
Face of the Earth. 


LIL. While the 40 Days Rain continued, ’tis 
no Wonder that the Waters increafed; nor is it 
any great Wonder they {till increafed afterward 
for a long Time, fince the other Waters, which 
came thro’ the Fountains of the Great Deep, muft 
then fend out their Streams fafteft, when the for- 
mer Waters were the heavieft, or at the end of 
the.40 Days Rain. Nor would thefe Streams be 
ftopped, till by degrees the Columns of the up- 
per Earth were fettled fufficiently into the denfe 
Fluid, to take “off their great Preflure, which 
might not be till a long Time after the 40 Days 
Rain was over. This for the gradual Increafe’ of 
the Waters: As to their gradual Decreafe, that 
~ will be diftinétly treated of hereafter. 


LIV: The Waters of the Deluge were ftill, calm, free 
from Commotions, Storms, Winds, and Pomel ot 
eet liz a 
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all forts, during the whole Time in which the 4rk was . 
afloat upon them. 


LIV. It has already appear’d, that there were 
no Storms, Tempefts, or other violent Commo- 
tions in the Autediluvian Air till the Deluge; and 
that during the Space here referr’d to, none would 


-arife, ’tis but reafonable to allow. For, as to the 


firft and principal Rain, it was, to be fure, fo 
conftant, fo downright, and fo uninterrupted, 
that no little Commotion in the Air could have 
Place; or if it had, could difturb it, which 1s 
commonly the cafe of long and fettled Rains with 
us at this Day. And as to the fubterraneous 
Waters, afcending with fome Violence, they were 
confin’d to feveral particular Places, and not uni- 
verfal; and tho’ they might caufe fome Commo- 
tions at the Bottom of the Waters, yet might 
the Surface of the fame, and the Air, be fuffi- 
ciently calm and undifturb’d. 


LV. Yet during the latter part of the Deluge, there was 
a confiderable Wind, if not Storms and Tempefts al- 
fo. 


LV. Seeing at the end of the Flood, Storms 


“were to be expected; and feeing yet the Ark, 


which had been afloat fo long, and was fo ftill, 
(the Waters being now at the very higheft) was 
incapable of abiding a ftormy Sea, as we prov’d 
under the former Phenomenon; there, at firft 
View, appears the greateft Danger imaginable, 
of its perifhing in the future immoderate and ex- 
traordinary Commotions.. And this Danger 1s 
increafed by this Reflection; that as probably it 
had been afloat during the moft Part of the 150 
Days, while the Waters were gradually and gent- 
ly augmenting ; fo one would imagine ought it 
to be, for at leaft as many Days, during the at 

leaft 
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leaft as gentle and gradual decreafe of the fame 
afterwards: i.e. The Ark ought to have been 

at leaft fo long afloat in the ftormy, as it had 

been in that calm Part of the Deluge. But this 
Difficulty, which is to Appsarance fo infoluble, 

will foon vanifh, if we confider that the Ark » 
refted upon one of the Gordyean Mountains, the Vid. Solut. 
then higheft in the World. For feeing the Wa. - intr. 
ters prevailed above the fame Mountain 15 Cu-.Gen. vii. 
bits only, a great Part of which Depth of Water *° ! 
would be drawn by the Ark it felf; upon the ~ 
very firft ceafing of the rife of the Waters from - 

the Abyfs beneath, which permitted the leaft 
‘Subfiding and Diminution of the Deluge, the 

Ark muft immediately reft upon the Ground, 

and thereby fecure it felf from the impending 
Storms. And that accordingly it did fo at the 

Time affign’d, on the Conclufion of the 150 

Days, or the very fame individual Day when 

the Wind began, is particularly and exprefly ob- 

ferv’d and affirm’d by Mofes: Which being a 

very remarkable Coincidence, exactly agree- 

able to the prefent Hypotbefis, as well as to the 

facred Hiftory, and of very confiderable Impor- 

tance, I fhall fer down the Words at large, as 
follows : 

The Waters prevailed upon the Earth an bundred Gen. vii. 
and fifty Days (viz. from the feventeenth of the wit. & viti, 
{econd, to the feventeenth of the feventh Month.) '» * 3+ 
And God remembred Noah, and every living thing, 
and all the Cattle that was with him in the Ark : 

And God made a Wind to pafs over the Earth, ana 
the Waters affwaged. The Fountains alfo of the Deep, 
and the Windows of Heaven were flopped, and the 
Rain from Heaven was reftrain’d, And the Waters 
returned from off the Earth continually : And after 
the End of the hundred and fifty Days, the Waters 


Li 3 were 
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were abated. And the Ark refted in the feventh 
Month, on the feventeenth Day of the Month, upon 
the Mountains of Ararat, fis. 7 
Corollary. Hence ’tis obvious to remark the won- 
derful Providence of God for the Prefervation of the 
“irk, and the fole Remains of the Old World there-. 
in contain’d, in ordering all Circumftances fo, tbat 
it was aficat jut all the calm Seajfon of the Deluge, 
but as foon as ever any tempefiuous Weather arofe, 


avas fafe landed on the Top of the Gordyean Moun- 
Lains. 


_ 


LVI. This Deluge of Waters was Univerfal in its Extent 
and Effect; reaching to all the Parts of the Earth, and 
deftroying all the Land Anirals on the entire Surface 
thereof; thofe only excepted which were with Nozh in 


the Ark, 

LVI. This might juftly have been made a 
Corollary of the next Propofition, (for if the 
Waters in any one Region, much more a com- 
pleat Hemifphere, exceeded the Tops of the 
higheft Mountains, it would certainly diffufe it 
felf, and overflow the other alfo:) But being 
capable in the prefent Hypothefis of a feparate 
Proof, deferves a diftinét Confideration. The 
Waters which were deriv’d from the Comet, the 
principal Source of the Deluge, were more than 
half univerfal; they primarily falling upon more 
than one half of the Surface of the Earth. The 
fubterranean Waters being in good meafure the 
proper Effect of the Weight of the Waters pro- 
ceeding from the Comet, would alfo be as uni- 
verfal as they at the leaft, if not more. And 
withal, if we duly confider the Velocity of the 
Earth’s diurnal Rotation, and that the Mafs of 
newly acquir’d Vapours was not at firft Partaker — 
of the fame, but was by degrees to receive the 
Impreffion thereof, we fhall with Eafe apprehend, 

that 
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that a few of the firft Rotations would wind or 
wrap thefe, as well as the other Vapours, quite 
round the Earth, and thereby caufe a very equal 
Diftribution of them all in the entire Atmo/phere, 
and at laft render the Rains very evenly Univer/al. 
To which uniform Dittribution the Nature of 
the Air it felf, as at prefent I fuppofe it does, 
might contribute: Such an elaftical F luid as the 
Air fcarce fuffering a lafting Denfiry or Croud 
of Vapours in one Region, without communi- 
cating fome Part to the others adjoining; that fo 
a kind of Equilibrium in the Weight, Craffitude, 
and Denfity of its feveral Columns may be pre- 
ferv’d through the whole. So that at laft, the 
Deluge muft have been Univerfal, becaufe every 
one of the Caufes thereof appear to have been 
truly fo. | 


LVIl. The Waters at their utmoft Height were fifteen 
Cubits above the higheft Mountains, or about 3 Miles 
above the neighbouring Plains, or 6 Miles perpendicular 
above the common Surface of the Earth. : 

LVII. In order to make fome Eftimate of the 

Quantity of Water, which this Hypothefis ai- 
fords us: Let us allow that the Rarity of the 
Tail of the Comet is fo great, as indeed it is, 
that it will not afford us any Quantity confider- 
able to our prefent Purpofe ; and let us fuppofe 
alfo that the Quantity of Water iffuing out of 


39% 


the Fiffures or Fountains of the great Deep will © 


not afford us above one fixth Part; I mean both 
thefe in Comparifon of a Deluge of 6 Miles 
height perpendicular, which we here feek for. 
And let us examine the Quantity of Vapour de- 
riv’d from the Atmofphere of the Comet which 
is one main Source and Fountain of this mighty 
Deluge, and fee how far it will go in our prefent 
Bufinefs. If we fuppofe our upper Cruft of Earth, 

li 4 and 


of 
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and its denfe Fluid taken together to be 200 or 
300 Miles thick, and that it were difpers’d in a 
Sphere of 0,000 Miles in Diameter, as is the 
cafe of a Comet’s Atmofphere, it would be then 
of almoft as great Denfity as that of our Air 
here 7 or 8 Miles above us. I.et us therefore 
{fuppofe it to be fo, and by confequence about 
4000 times as rare as Water, and that the Earth 
pafs’d through the fame for 80,000 Miles toge- 
ther, as it muft do becaufe of the Comet’s Cen- 
tre’s coming within 10,000 Miles of us. Qur 
Earth therefore would intercept and receive on 
it felf a Cylindrical Column of Vapours, whofe 
Bafis were at leaft equal to that of a great Circle 
on the Earth, and whofe Altitude were 80,000 
Miles. Now Archimedes has demonftrated that 
the entire Superficies of a Sphere or Globe is four 
times as Jarge as the Area of one of its great Cir- 
cles; and by confequence the Column of Vapour 
would be but a quarter fo high when fpread over 
the Surface of the whole Earth, or only 20,000 
Miles high: And when turn’d into Water, and 
reduc’d thereby to the 4000 part of its ancient 
Space, would cover the Earth about 5 Miles deep, 
even tho’ there were no Mountains extant above 
the common Surface of the Plains and Seas. So 
that when Allowance is made for them, as well 
as for the Quantities arifing from the Tail of 
the Comet, and from the Fiflures or Fountains of 
the Deep, the whole Quantity will cover the Earth 
full 6 Miles perpendicularly; which is that very 


height of the Waters which in this Solution was 


to be accounted for, 

Corollary, Jf the feveral Particulars requifite to 
ihe nice Adjuftment of thofe Computations were moze 
exaéily enguir’d into, fome Light on the prefent Hy- 


_pothelis, might be afforded to the Denfity of the At- 


mofpheres 
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mofpheres and Tails of Comets, which is hitherto 
undetermin’d; the Confideration of which Matter 
must be referr’d to Aftronomers. 


LVIII. Whatever be the height of that Gordyean Moun- 
tain whereon the Ark refted now; it was at that time 
the higheft of all others, at leaft in thofe Parts of the 
World. 
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LVIII. If we confult the Figure here referr’d Fig. 7, 


to, we fhall eafily apprehend the Reafon of this, 
otherwife, ftrange Phenomenon. For feeing this 
Mountain was the higheft in A/a, or in the mid- 
dle Regions of our Continent; and feeing withal 
that entire Continent, and chiefly the middle Re- 
gions thereof, were elevated by the greateft Pro- 
tuberance of the Aby{s d bc above any other cor- 
refpondent Parts of the whole Globe, the abfolute 
or entire height of this Mountain then, would 
arife not only from its proper Altitude above the 
neighbouring Plains, but alfo from the Eleva- 
tion of the whole Continent, or peculiarly of 
its middle Regions above the ancient Surface of 
the Plains and Seas; which is the true Reafon 
why I fuppofe this Mountain to be fix Miles high 
above the common Surface of the Earth; while 
it can hardly be fo much as three Miles above 
the neighbouring Plains. So that by this Ad- 
vantage of Situation, it was at the Time here 
concern’d, higher not only than its Neighbours, 
which its own Elevation was fufficient for, but 
than any other on the Face of the whole Earth: 
Some of which otherwife it could, I believe, by 
no means have pretended to match, much lefs to 
out-do in Altitude. Now altho’ the Prefence of 
the Comet which produc’d theft Tides in the A- 
byfs, and elevated the entire Continents above 
their ancient Level, did not remain after the 
Difruption of the Fountains of the Deep on the 

| | firtt 
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firft Day of the Deluge; yet the Effect thereof 
the Elevation of the Continents above their Le- 
vel, would not fo foon, nay, would fcarce ever 
entirely ceafe. We know by common Obferva- 
tion, that if a Solid or Settled Mafs of Bodies be 
torn or pull’d in Pieces, ’tis not eafy to put eve- 
ry thing into its Place, and reduce the whole to 
the fame fix’d Limits, it had before. If a folid 
compacted Mound of Earth were once fhatter’d 
and divided, were levell’d and remov’d, tho’ 
afterward every individual Duft of the former 
Earth were laid together again upon the very 
fame Plot and Compafs, yet would it not be im- 
mediately confin’d within its ancient Dimenfions ; 
its height would be at firft confiderably greater 
than before; and tho’ that in length of Time 
would be by degrees diminifh’d, by the gradual 
fettling and crouding together of the Parts, and 
fo fome Approaches would be made thereby to- 
wards its ancient Denfity and leffer Elevation ; 
yet neither would be entirely attain’d; in any 
moderate Space of Time at leaft. And this is 
the very Cafe before us. That Oval Figure 
which the Orb of Earth was ftretch’d to at the 
Deluge, would remain for a confiderable Time, 
and be many Years in fettling fo clofe together, 
that it might afterward remain fix’d and firm for 
the following Generations; before which Time 
*tis evident, that the Regions near the Centre of 
our Northern or larger Continent, were the high- 
eft, and thofe at go’ Degrees Diftance every where 
the loweft; and by confequence at the Time of 
the Ark’s refting, the Gordyean Mountains near 
the Centre of the Nortbern Continent, were ele- 
vated above the reft, and particularly above the 
Pike of Teneriff, which feems to be at -prefent 
the higheft of all others. And thus that ¢errible 
Pheno- 
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Phenomenon is folv’d, which the Reverend Mr. 
Warren was {fo puzzled with, that even on the 
“Allowance of fo much Miracle as the Creation of 

the Waters of the Deluge, and the Annihilation 

of the fame afterward, yet could he not account 

for the Letter of Mos without a forc’d and un- 

. grounded Suppofition, to the fame Purpofe with 7 
the Propofition before us: As you will find him, Geolog. p. — 
and not without Reafon, very emphatically ex-3°9 33° 

. . an C- 

preffing himfelf on this Occafion. fenfe, p. 
‘Corollary 1. Here is a vifible Inftance of the 171,172. 
Divine Providence for the Prefervation of the Re- 

mains of the Old World, by ordering the building of 

the Ark, just Eaftward of, and at a due Diftance 

from, that which would be the highest Mountain in 

the World that fo upon the very fir ceafing of the 

Rains, and the beginning of the Winds and Storms, 

it might immediately be fafe on the Top thereof: I 

fay Eaftward of as well as at a due Diftance from 

the Gordyean Mountains: For the Waters .that 

fell upon the Earth not being at first able to keep 

pace with its Diurnal Motion from Weft to Eaft, 

must needs move refpettively from Eaft to Weft, 


and fo carry the Ark along with them Weltward. shen 


Jo fay nothing of the Tides, whofe Motion would 
alfo confpire to the fame Effect with the other. And 
tbis will be the more eafily believ’d, if we confider 
what has been already advanc'd, that Noah. was 
the fir Planter of China after the Deluge, and 
therefore in Probability had been the Inbabitant of 
thofe Parts before, And’ tis evident that China lies schol. pot 
diretily Katt from the Gordyean Mountains, and Hypuh.8. 
at a due Diftance from the pafiing from thence thereto P™* 
while the Ark floated, 150 Days before it landed on 
thofe Mountains. 

Coroll. 2. The fame careful and wife Providence 
is confpicucus in the fo accurately adjufting all the 

) Circum- 
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Circumftances of the Deluge, that it foould be high 
enough to deftroy the whole Stock of the dry land 
Animals; and yet but jut fo much above the Gor- 
dyean Mountains, as permitted the Ark to rest at 
the very first Decreafe of the Waters, and the com- 
mencing Perturbations of the Air, and the Waves 
necefjarily enfuing, which otherwife must fill have 
deftroy’d it, notwith/tanding the Advantage of its Si- 
tuation before obferv’d, 

Coroll. 3. Suppofing the Truth of our firft Poftu- 
latum, of the Verity of the Letter of the Mofaick 
Hiftory ; as certain as is the greater height of the 
Pike of Teneriff, or of any other Mountain in the 
World, above that of the Gordyean Mountains 
now; (of which I fuppofe there is no great queftion ) 
fo certain is it (bating unknown Caufes, and a mi- — 
raculous Power, as is always in fuch Cafes to be 
fuppos'd) that a Comet was the Caufe of the Mo- 
faick Deluge. For ’tis certain, by the plaineft De-. 
duition from the exprefs Words of Scripture, that 
the Mountain on which the Ark refted was at that 
Time the highest in the World. °T1s therefore cer- 
tain, that the Continent or Bafis on which the Gor- 
dycan Mountains ftand, was elevated bigher at the 
Deluge than ’tis at prefent: And tis alfo certain, 
that no Body or Majs of Bodies in the whole World 
ean elevate or depres a Continent of the Earth, but 
fuch as are capable of approaching the fame or in 
other Words, but Comets; and confequently a Co- 
met did approach near the Earth ai the fame Time 
aligned, and was the Caufe of the Deluge. Which 
Chain or Connexion I take to be firong, that I be- 
lieve *twill not be poffible to evade its Force; and fo 
cg: tt on other Arguments bas been already efablifo'd, 
iy fully confirm’ d by this. 

Coroll. 4... ?Yis. equally demonftrable, that the 
upper Orb or habitable Earth is founded on a fub- 

2 cerranccus 
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terraneous Fluid, denfer and heavier than it felf : 
This Circumftance being abjfolutely neceffary to ac- 
count for the Pheenomenon we are now upon. For 
if the internal Regions of the Globe were frm and 
Jolid, (as is commonly fupposd; tho’ wholly gratis, 
and without ground:) Tho the Comet had pafs'd 
by, yet there could have been no Elevation of any 
Continent, and the Propofition before us must ftill 
have remain’d infoluble. 


LIX. As the Fountains of the great Deep were broken up 
at the very Beginning of the Deluge, fo were they 
ftopp’d at the end of 150 Days, on the feventeenth Day 
of the feventh Month. 

LIX. That the Fountains of the great Deep 
in all the Regions near the 4rk, to which this 
Phenomenon does properly belong, would be ftop- 
ped at this very Time is plain, becaufe now, and 
not before nor after, the higheft Part of the vaft 
Tide of the Waters of the Deluge was juft ar- 
rived thither, and fo ftopp’d the Exit of the Wa- 
ters, till then afcending from the inward Parts 
of the Earth; and by oppofing their Courfe, 
and immediately preffing upon and running down 
thofe Fifures into the Bowels of the Earth, 
would effectually change the Face of Affairs 
there: would ftop the Fountains of the Deep, 
and make thofe very Outlets whence the fub- 
terraneous Waters had till then fpouted forth, 
become the Inlets to the fame Waters, and to 
all the reft alfo on the Face of the Earth; and 
the Means of draining them all off the fame by 
degrees afterwards, 


LX. The Abatement and Decreafe of the Waters of the 
| Deluge was firft by a Wind, which dried up fome: 
And, fecondly, by their Defcent thro’ thofe Fiffures, 
Chaps and Breaches, (at which part of them had before 
afcended) into the Bowels of the Earth, which received 
the reft. To which latter alfo the Wiad, by es 
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the Waters up and down, and fo promoting their light- 
ing into the before-mention’d Fiffures, was very much 
fubfervient. 


LX. In order to the giving a fatisfatory Ac- 
count of this Propofition, and of the draining 
the Waters of the Deluge off the Surface of the 
Earth, (which to fome has feem’d almoft as dif- 
ficult to folve as their firft Introduction ;) it muft 
firft be granted, that the Air could receive and 
fuftain but very inconfiderable Quantities, in 
comparifon of the entire Mafs which lay upon 
the Earth; yet fome it might, and would natu- 


rally do; which accordingly both the Wind here 


mention’d, and the Suz alfo took away, and 
turn’d into Vapour immediately after the ceafing 
of the latter Rains. But as to all the reft, there 
is no imaginable Place for their Reception, or 
whither their natural Gravity oblig’d them to re- 


treat to, excepting the Bowels of the Earth; 


which muft therefore be diftinétly confider’d in 
this Place. Now we may remember, from what 
has been formerly faid, that the Quantity of So- 
lids, or earthy Parts in the upper Orb’s primary 
Formation, was very much greater than that of 
Fluids, or watery Parts; and confequently, that 
the inward Regions of the Earth being generally 
dry and porous, were capable of receiving migh- 
ty Quantities of Waters, without any {welling, 
without any Alteration of the external Figure, © 
of vifible Bulk. And, indeed, if we allow, as 
we ought, any confiderable Craffitude to this. up- 
per Orb, its interior Regions might eafily con- 
tain a greater Quantity of Waters than what was 
upon the Earth at the Deluge: So that all the 
Difficulty is now reduc’d to this, By what Pipes, 
Canals, or Paffages, thefe Waters could be con- 
vey’d into the Bowels of the Earth? Which, in 

| ~ Truth, 
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Truth, can admit of no Difpute; nothing fure 
being to be conceiv’d more natural Julets to thefe 
Waters, than thofe very perpendicular Fiffures, 
which were the Outlets to part of them before. 
As foon therefore as the Waters ceas’d to afcend 
upwards through thofe Breaches, they muft, to 
be fure, defcend downwards by the fame; and 
this Defcent is more natural than the prior Afcent 
could be efteem’d to be; which was a Force upon 
them, compelling them, again{t their Natures, 
to arife upwards, when this Retreat into the fame 
Interftices is no other than their own proper Gra- 
vity requir’d and inclin’d them to. The Cafe 
here is in part like that of a Sieve, firft, by Force, 
prefs’d down into a Veffel of Water; till it were 
fill’d therewith, and then fafter’d to emerge a- 
gain; where, through the very fame Holes at 
which the Waters afcended into, they would af. 
terward defcend out of the Sieve again, and re- 
treat into their own Element, as before. All that 
in particular deferves here to be farther noted, 
is, the Intereft of the Wind, or of the Agitations 
of the Waters, ( Goings and Returnings in the He- 
brew Phrafe) made mention of in this Propofi- 
tion. And thefe Commotions are, in Truth, ve-. 
ry ufeful, and very neceffary Affiftants to the 
draining of the Waters from of the Earth. For 
when the moft part of ‘the Fiffures were in the 
Mountains, *twould have been a difficult Thing 
to clear the Valleys and lower Grounds, had there 
been a perfect Calm, and every Collection of 
Waters remain’d quietly in its own Place. But 
when the Waters were fo violently agitated and 
hurried from one Place to another, they would 
thereby frequently light into the fiffures, and ‘i 
Breaches, and fo defcend as well as the reft into 
the Heart of the Earth; very agreeably to the 


Affer- 
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Affertion of this Propofition. As to the Ob- 
jeCtion againft this Method of draining away the 
Waters of the Flood, that thefe Fifures would 
be fill’d at the Beginning of the Deluge, and per- 
haps in fome Places drain away fome of its Waters 
immediately, and fo hinder the Increafe of the 
Flood for 150 Days, which yet the facred Hifto- 
ry mentions, I can fee no Force at all in it: For 
Jet the Cracks and Fiffures be full during the 
Deluge, nay, Jet the Waters be in fome mea- 
fure draining away continually by fome of them 
into the Bowels of the Earth; yet till this Drain 
took away more than the Rains, and the running 
in of the Water, and perhaps other Fiffures 
brought, the Flood would continually increafe 
notwithftanding. And certainly the Pores, Va- 
cancies and Interftices of 100 or 200 Miles of 
dry Earth, i.e. Earth that can ftill admit vatt 
Quantities of Water (which the Thicknefs of the 
upper Cruft may well amount to) are capable of 
receiving 5 or 6 Miles of Water into them 5 
efpecially if we obferve, that its inward Strata 
are not, as fome imagine, almoft wholly compos’d 
of tough Clay, common Stone, Whin Stone, 
Coal, Metalline Ores, and the ike; but are very 
much made up of Turf, Sand, dry Earth, Gravel 
and fuch like, which will all receive great Quan- 
tities of Water, without any confiderable Increafe 
of their vifible Bulk: For the Truth of which, 
I appeal to the following Table of the feveral 
Strata of a Well at Amfterdam, mention’d by no 
worfe an Author than Varenius, which is the,betft 
and deepeft that is readily to be met with, 


Feet 
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Feet 
Garden Mould ee ” 
Turf —_——__ __—_——- 9 
Soft Clay pero, 
Sand —_—- —_—- —_-_—____. 8 
Earth SEeannaiian ae 
Clay : ————— 10 
Earth : man ns 
Sand in which the Piles for 
the Amfterdam Buildings to 
are fixed 
Clay Sai - 
White Gravel ————— 4 
Dry Earth ———--—— 5 
Mud —— —_————- I 
Sand ———- 14 


OEE OS 7 ES Re ARS 
Sand mix’d with Clay ——— 5 
Sand mix’d with Sea-fbells —— 4. 
4A Clayey Bottom — 102 
Gravel ————— 31 


In all —~—.--—$ ———-—_ 232 


Corollary 1. Seeing the moft of the Fiffures were 
in the Mountains, and thofe at the firft moft open, 
and the Preffure of the incumbent Waters then great- 
eft, the decreafe and going off of the Waters would 
be greateft at firft, while the generality of the Moun- 
tains were under Water; and lefs and gentler after- 

wards. | 
Coroll. 2. Several low Countries now bordering 
on the Seas, might, for many Years after the De= 
luge, be under Water, altho’ by the Decent of more 
of the Waters into the Bowels of the Earth, they 
might become Dry-land afterward, and by their 
Smoothne/s and Equability, /hew their once having 
Kk lain 
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lain under, and been made fo plain by the Waters. — 
Inflances of which are now very obfervable in the 
World: In particular, thofe Parts of Cambridge- 
fhire and Lancolnfhire which border on the Ger- 
man Ocean, appear very evidently to bave originally 
been in the fame cafe, as any careful Obferver will 
eafily pronounce ; and the fame is more remarkably 
true of Holland, and other Parts of the Low- 
Countries. aw acum 

Schol. * Tis perhaps worth our Enquiry, whether 
moft Mens Notions of the Time for the abating of 
the Waters of the Deluge be not very precarious 
at leaft, if not wholly miftaken. *Tis the general 
Opinion, taken from’ the Mo/aick Hiftory of the 
Flood, that the Waters were wholly fubfided, 
and the Earth laid as dry ina manner as’tis at 
prefent, by that time Noah came out of the Ark, 
or in the Space of about a Year from the beginning 
of the Flood: *Tis true, Afo/es fays, that on the 
feventeenth Day of the feventh Month the Waters 
were abated, and the Ark réfted on the Mountains of 
Ararat? ‘That on the firft Day of the tenth Month 
the Tops of the Mountains were feen: That on the 
Jirft Day of the next Year the Waters were dried up 
ftom off the Earth, And then laftly, That on the 
itventy feventh Day of the fecond Month was the 
Earth dried, and Noah call’d out of the Ark. 
Bat all this may ‘be very true, and yet vaft Quan- 
fities of the Waters of the Deluge might at the 
fame time renvain on the Face of the Earth. And 
as the prefent Ocean may be ftill a part of. the 


fame, fo'the reft of therm might require a hundred 


6r two hundred Years before they arriv’d, at or 
near to ‘their prefent Subfidence and Condition. 


. And this, Tthink, is the Truth of'the Cafe ; and 


is fo far ftom contradi@ing the facred Hiftory, 
that “it may be eftablith’d by an Obfervation or 
my ai. di two 
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two from thence, as well as by the prefent Phe- 
womena of Nature. As tothe facred Hiftory af 
AMofes,.’tis firft evident, that the mountainous Re- 
. gions about 4rarat, or the Gordyean, Mountains, 
efpecially fince they were, from my Hypotbefis, 
particularly elevated above the reft, might be 
wholly clear of the Waters ina Year’s Time; and 

yet ‘the lower Plains and Valleys in a very diffe- 

rent (Cafe, and ftill to a great Depth under the 
Water: And ’tis.as evident, 2dly, That we have 

no authentick Account of the lower Plains being 
become dry and habitable, even in Regions more 
elevated, than many others, I mean about the mid- 

dle Parts of our Continent, till the butlding of 

Babel, the Confufion of Languages, and the Di- 
{perfion of the Nations over the Earth; none of 

which hhappen’d,; even according to the Hebrew 
Chronology, before the fecond Century from the 
Deluge, in the Days of Peleg. And then as to 

the prefent Phenomena of Nature, I think they Gen.x. 2: 
determine the Queftion before us, and fufficient- & xi, 1, z. 
ly demonftrate the longer Abode of the Waters 

of the Deluge‘upon the Earth than is commonly 
allow’d.: ‘For as many maritime;Countries (which 

I have already obferved, and others have noted 

the fame) do, by their remarkably even and Corol, 2. 
fmooth Surface, fhew they have’been made fo in fupr3. — 
length of Time, by the Motion of the Sea, which “ad Ae : 
snow lays the Sand inthe fame,manner,;. fo does Theolog. 
the Confideration of the,Nature and. ‘Pofition. of Difcourfes 
the Strata of the Earth in fome Places now fully Fey ey, 
confirm the fame Obfervation. Near my former? 24 
‘Habitation, at Lowe/ftoft in Suffolk, upon the Sea- 
“Coait, .there isa pretty high and remarkable 

Cliff, at the leaft twenty Foot above the Surface 
-of the Ocean ‘adjoining’; and yet tis to the very 

stop Stratum of allalmoft as vevidently the Pré- 

WEIS | Kk'4 duct. 
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duct of the Waters, laying Heaps, Srrata, and 
Beds of Sand and Chingle, as that very Shore on 
which we ftand, and which is daily made and re- 
moved by the Tides and Waves of the prefent 
Ocean. And as I do not doubt from the always 
equal Height of the Ocean every where, that ’tis 
frequently thus in other Places alfo; fo this is, I 
think, a plain Evidence that the Ocean has been 


‘at leaft 20 Foot higher than ’tis now; and‘that 


for a long time together; fufficient I mean to heap 
up fuch mighty Beds of Sand and Chingle as the 
prefent Obfervation does require. Which of it 
{elf is at once a Demonftration that all the lower 
Regions near the Sea have formerly been drown’d, 
and lain under Water; and at the fame time does 
fully confirm that length of Time which I affert 
was taken up in the entire Subfidence of the Wa- 
ters at the Deluge. 


LXI. The Antediluvian Year was in abfolute Space of Time 
nearly equal to our prefent and ancient Lunar one, or 
above 10 Days fhorter than our prefent Solar Year. 


LXI. This has been accounted for under the 


XI. Hypothefis, with the LI. and LIX. Lemmata 


already, 


LXII. Yet the Antediluvians had full 360 Days in their 
Year. 


LXII. This has alfo been accounted for under 
the fame XI. Hypothe/is and Lemmata already. 


LXIII. The dry Land, or habitable Part of the Globe, is, 
fince the Deluge, divided into two vaft Continents, almoft 
oppofite to one another; which, as is moft probable, are 
feparated by a great Ocean interpos’d between them. 


LXIII. The Figure in which the Comet left 
the Earth, and waich it would in fome meafure 
‘retain 
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retain ever after, was, as may be feen in our 
Scheme, an Oval or Oblong Spheroid; whofe lon- 
ger Axis ab would determine the higheft extant 
Parts, of the Earth; and whofe fhorter Axis cd 
by a Revolution about the Centre perpendicular- 
ly to the longer Axis, would alike determine the 
loweft or moft deprefs’d Parts thereof. When 
therefore fo much Water was run down into the 


Earth as the Apertures could receive; all that. 


remain’d (excepting the ancient leffer Seas fome- 
what augmented every where) muft be found in 
the loweft Vallies, or near the fhorter xis’s 
Revolution, all round the Globe, compofing a 
mighty Ocean; while the two elevated Regions 
near the two Ends of the longer 4xis, were ex- 
tant above the Waters, and compos’d thofe two 
oppofite Continents of the Earth, made mention 
of in this Propofition. 

»' Corollary 1. ’Zis probable that America is en- 
tirely feparated from our Continent by the interpos'd 
Ocean, without any Neck of Land, by which tt bas 
been by many imagin’d. to communicate with Tar- 
tary. ! | : 
| Coroll, 2. Pofibly fome of the American Conti, 
nent were preferved from the Deluge, as well as we 
know fome were preferu’d in this Continent, tho? we 
have no Records left among them to give us notice 
thereof, . Tis evident that the whole Earth in Mo- 
fes is.no more than the then known Parts of the Earth 
or World; and?’tis evident that Men knew nothing 
then of the American World: So that the Silence of 


the facred Hiftorian relating to,\that World is of na. 


Validity as to this Matter... And fince the otber Ar- 
guments feem toimply it was not peopled from this 
Continent, I think *tis the most probable that fome 
were faved there from the Deluge as well.as here. \ 
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LXIV. One of thefe Continents is ¢onfiderably larder! than 
the other, . Be NTI 
LXIV. Since in all the Tides, and {6 in thofe 
Protuberances which occafion’d the prefent’ Con- 
tinents, that which refpects the Body producing 
the fame, is larger than its oppofite one ; ?tis evi- 
dent, fo it ought to be here, and the Continent 
fituate about the Point b, confiderably Jarger 
than the oppofite one about a, agreeably to this 
Propofition. — east Ae 
Corollary. In this Pofthre of the Abyfs, “and is 
incumbent Orb, the Earth is correfpondent to the 
Fee, its ancient Symbol and Repréfentative; hot only 
in its inward and entire Conflitution, but in some 
mneafure th its external Figure alfox the Refemblance 
between them becoming by this menus in’ a manner 
Oniver fil Pot tis tho 1 SHO NOL Sg O 


LXV. This Coptinent lies moft- partion the North-Side of the 
Equator; ‘and the {maller, as far as is-yet Certainly known, 
moft part on the South, : 


LXV.) The: Pofition’ of »the Continents de 
pended mainly on the Time of the Year when'the 
Comet pafied by. ‘For fince the Comet défeehd- 
ed in the Plain of the Ecliptick from the Rest 
ons almoft oppofite to the Suny\and cane \ro “its 
neareft Diftance about 196 Degrees onward from 
the Point in the Ecliptick oppofite to the Sun; 
before which) and yet fcarce ti}! after ‘the Coniet 
were paft 60 ‘Deerees, or the ‘Periphery of the 
Ecliptick, would the Tides be erédt efiolgh te | 
burft the Orb of Earth, ard ‘Gx ‘the \Ceritres ‘of 
the Continents by ‘confidering the Place of ‘the 
Earth in the Ecliptick,*and counting about 168 
Degrees onward, one may’ determine the Dati: 
tude of the Point onthe Earth dire€tly expos’d to 


the Comet’s Body, and by confequence of its 
o* De . tS AG 


a 


oppofite 
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oppofite Point alfo; about which Points the two 
Continents lay. Now the Earth being about the 
middle of Taurus to an Eye at the Sun (which 
I always in fuch Cafes fappofe) ‘at the Time of 
the paffing by oi the Comet, about the middle 
of the fecond Month from the Autumnal Equi- 
nox; the latter Part of Leo (being 1co Degrees 
onward from the Point oppofite to the Suz) will 
nearly determine the Latitude of the larger Con- 
tinent dbc, as by confequence will the latter 
Part of Aquarius that of the fmaller dac: On 
which Accounts ’tis evident, that the larger muft 
be moftly on the North, and the fmaller moftly 
on the South Side of the Equator, 
LXVI. The Middle or Centre of the Nerth- Continent, he- 
tween the utmoft Bounds, North and South, Eap and 


Wef, is about fixteen or cighteen Degrees of Northern - 


Latitude; and that'of the South about fixteen or eighteen 
Degrees of Southern Latitude. . 


LXVI.. This Propofition. (which more nicely 
determines that Pofition of the Continents which 
the laft more generally afferted) is: thus demon- 
ftrated. Each Continent muft retain that Pofi- 
tion which it had when its Compages was burft 
by the Elevation of the Abyfs. “Now the burft- 
‘ine of the Orb is to be fuppos’d before the Co- 
“met’s neareft Diftance; and by confequence the 
Centres of the two Continents a and b ought to 
have the Latitude of the Points about.go, or ra- 
ther nearer an 100 Degrees onward beyond that 
oppofite to the Suz, or beyond the Svm it felf. 
So that the Centre of the Nortberu Continent, 
near the South-Eajt Point of Arabia; and of the 
‘Southern, near the Source of the vaft River De la 
Plata, ought to be about the fame Latitude with 
the 20" Degree of Leo, and of Aquarius, or near 
16 Degrees, the former of Northern, the latter 
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of Southern Latitude, as this Propofition afferts 
them really to be. 

Corollary 1. Jf therefore we were to determine 
the Time of the Year of the Comet’s paling by the 
Earth, or the commencing of the Deluge from the 
Pojition of the Centres of our two oppofite Conti- 
nents, which depend thereon, we ought to alfign it 
near the middle of the fecond Month, from the Au- 
tumnal Equinox; agreeably to the Time already fixed 
both from. the facred Hiftory, and the Calculations 
of Aftronomy aé the eleventh Hypothefis forego- 
ing. 

“Coroll. 2. Ffence all thofé Corollaries to the 
ibird and fourth Argument of the faid eleventh 
Hypothefis are mightily confirm’d : To which I 
refer the Reader for their fecond Perufal; the Im- 
portance of their Subjeéts well-deferving the fame at 
bis Hands. 


LXVIT. The Diftance between the Continents, meafuring 
from the larger or Northern, South-Eaftward, is greater 
than that the contrary way, or South-Weftward. 


LXYVII. Seeing the Motion of the Comet about 
its neareft Pofition was, much more confiderable 
than the Diurnal one of the Farth ; and feeing 
witha] the greater and higher Protuberance would 
arrive at a fufficient Force to burft its incumbent 
Orb or Continent fomewhat fooner than the 
Jeffer and lower; it will follow that the Point b 
would not be juft oppofite to the Point a, but 
nearer the Place q in the Figure, By which 
means the Diftance from q by c to a would be 
greater than from the fame q by d to a3 or 
trom the Centre of the great Continent to that 
of the lefler South-Eaftward, than § outh-Weftward : 
Exactly as this Propofition requires. 


LXVII. 
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» LXVIIT. Neither of the Continents is terminated by a round 
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or even circular Circumference: But mighty Creeks, _ 


Bays, and Seas running into them; and as mighty Penin- 
{fula’s, Promontories, and Rocks jetting out fiom them, 
render the whole very unequal and irregular. 


LXVIII. If the Surface of the Earth before 
the Deluge had been even and {mooth, without 
Mountains and Vallies; and their Confequents, 
Seas and dry Land, the paffing by of the Comet 
mutt indeed, as before, have certainly caus’d a 
Diftinction of the two Continents, and mult have 
interpos’d an Ocean between them; but then 
thefe two Circumftances would have obtain’d 
alfo, firft, that al] the Waters of the entire Globe 
would have left the Continents, and folely com- 
pos’d an Ocean; and fecondly, That the Ter- 
mination or Boundaries of the Ocean and the 
Continents would have been circular, round, and 
even on every Side. But fince the Surface of 
the. Earth was uneven, irregular, and diftinguifh’d 
every where into Mosntains, Plains and Val- 
jies, into Seas and dry Land, the prefent Terra- 
queous Globe, with thofe Inequalities of the Ter- 
‘mination “of each Continent mention’d in this 
‘Propofition, is a moft eafy and natural, nay a 
plainly neceffary Refult of this great Mutation at 
the Deluge. 

Corollary 1. Hence *tis farther evident, that ibe 
Surface of the Antedilnvian Earth was not plain and 
even, ‘but bad thofe Diftinétions of Mountains and 
Valleys, Seas and dry Eand, which from other Ar- 
guments bad been before eftablifh’d. 2% 

Coroll, 2. Hence therefore it appears (what 
Should have heen before obferved) that all the Earth 
might be planted and peopled before the Deluge, even 
tho’ the Navigation were then either not. at all, or 
got confiderably known: There being no Ocean or 


fparate 
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feparate Continents, and fcarce any fuch thing as 
an Ifland or Countrey but what with Eafe might. be 
gone to by Land. | | 


LXIX. The depth of that Ocean which feparates theft twro 
Continents is ufually greateft fartheft from, and leait near- 
eft to either of the fame Continents, there being a gra- 
dual Defcent from the Continents to the middle of the 
Ocean; which is the deepeft of all. 


LXIX. The reafon of the gradual Declivity 
towards the middle of the Ocean, is very plain 
from the Figure hereto belonging. For fince the 
Earth’s Surface became in fome degree an Oval, 
or oblong Spheroid, ’tis neceffary that there fhould 
be (as far as the other Irregularities of the Globe 
would permit) a Defcent from the Ends of the 
longer Axis b and a, to thofe of the fhorter 
c and d in theit entire Cir¢umvolution ;\ which 
gives. a moft obvious Account of the’ prefent 
Phenomenon, | a 


LXX. The greateft Part of the Iflands of the Globe are 
fituate ati fmall Diftances-from the Edges of the great 
Continents; very few appearing near the middle of.the 
main Ocean. ts he! : 


i) ayer 
PL Fes? | 


| Ot roa | 

LXX. Since Iflands are only: fuch high Re 
ons as would be extant above. the Surface of the 
Waters, tho’ they cover’d the neighbouring Parts; 
and fince the Ocean, as we have now fhewn, was 
deepeft in the middle between the two :Conti- 
nents; *tis plain that, ceteris paribus, the higher 
Regions would more frequently be extant near 
the Continents, than about the middle of, the faid 
Ocean; as this Propofition afférts..: «.) won, 


TJ 
as 
e 


LXXI..The Ages of Men ‘decteas’d about one half pre- 
fently- after the Deluge; and ;in the fucceeding 1300 
* Years were gradually reduced to that Standard ‘at which 
they have ftood ever fince, 7 


Chapvi SOLUTIONS, gr, 
LXXI. The firft part of this is already fuffi- Solut. 44. 

ciently accounted for in that Propofition, where Ps 

the Caufes of the Change in the Duration ef Men’s 

Lives at the Flood were in general enquir’d into, 

But the’ reafons of the gradual Decay in the fuc- 

ceeding Ages are here to, be affign’d. Now here 

. *tisnet impoffible that the confiderably long lives 

of the fitft. Poftdiluvian Patriarchs might in part 

depend onthe vigorous Conftitution of their Fa- 

thers, not. to. be immediately impait’d to the ut- — 

molt, ondeftrey’d in their Pofterity, till-by De- 

grees, andinlengthof Time it was effected. But 

befides, ’tis to be confider’d, which F take to be 

the principal Thing, that feeing the. corrupted 

Atmofphere, with the pernicious Steams. arifing 

from \the\ newly acquir’d Chaotick Cruft, or Se- 

diment. of the Waters, ahd their unhappy Effects 

on the Fruits, as well\as:living Creatires upen 

the arth, muft be allow’d the Occaficn and-Caufé 

ef thefhortning of human Lifes fuch Regions 

as were freeit fram); ‘or moft elevated above the 

faid Sédiment, vor Chaotick Atmofphére, mult 

have ‘chiefly continu’d as they were before, and 

fo the ancient Lorigevity, would chiefly, 'be pres 

ferv’d therein.» Which, being fuppos’d;:and ,what 

hasbeen already advane’d withal confider’d, this 

Propofition .will be eafy, plain, and«natural; ~ 

and a peculiar, Aitteftation. to the \prefent HMypo- 

thefis.. Kor:feemg Woah and the Airk were land- 

ed on the mof, elevated Region of {the Earth, 

and freeft. from, the Sediment .of ‘the Waters, as 

well asthe Grofihefsvof the Chaotick Atmo{phere 

below,’ that Place would fearce differ for,agood 

while fromthe Antedilavian Stateof Things, and 

the. Lives\of Animals would, rétainvvery near 

theirvancient: Duration.;:swhich accordingly we (|| 

find awasweally done; »Noab furvived ‘the Deluge 


ho 
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no lefs than 350 Years, and compleated 950 in 
the whole (fomewhat beyond the moderate Pro- 
portion of the Antediluvians themfelves ; as the 
Table belonging to this Phenomenon will eafily 
fhew.) But then by reafon both of the Defcent — 
of his Pofterity into the Plains, and: lower 
Grounds, and principally by the gradual Subfi- 
dence of thofe Regions themfelves into the grofs 
Atmofphere below, they became gradually liable 
to thofe Difeafes, and that Shortnefs of Life, 
which we before fhew’d to have been the fad Ef- 
fects thereof, and to which all Mankind has fince 
been fubject. 
tani’ Corollary 1. Mankind increafed vaftly more foon 
59, 85,86. after the Deluge than in thefe latter Ages.of the World, 
For whereas a Country is near 400 Years now in 
doubling its Inbabitants, had.the fame rate beld ever 
fince the Deluge, Mankind at this Day. would. uot 
have reach’d the Number of many thoufand Souls ; 
which yet is efteem’d to be many hundred, if not fome 
thoufand Millions. So that tis evident; That the 
Antediluvian Fruitfulnefs, and numerous Stock of 
Inhabitants, (which are alfothemfelves hereby fully 
cfablife’d,) muft have prevail'd, fervata propor- 
_ tione, among the primitive Poftdiluvians for some 
Centuries, or elfe no Account were to be.given. of 
the prefent Numbers of Men upon the Face of the 
Earth, whereby the Verity of this Propofition, the 
Veracity of Mofes therein, and the great LS 
ance thereof, are mightily confirm’ d, 

Coroll. 2. Hence by the Table: of the Decreafe of 
Mews Lives after the Deluge before-mention’d, we 
may nearly determine the Ages of Meu for: the ‘fir 
1300 Years after the Deluge, from the length of their 
Lives given. Thus Job, whoappears tabave liv’d 
at the leaft about 180 Years, muft have been contem- 
porary. with fome of the Patr tarchs between ae 

ah 
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and Jacob, to whom that Duration of human Life 
belong’d ;° and thus we may examine and very pro- 
bably determine the Ages of the most ancient Kings 
mention’d in prophane Hiftories, from the like Dura- 
tion of their Lives or Reigns, 

Coroll. 3. Hence the Chinefe Antiquities appear 
worthy of Regard, becaufe the length of their fir t 
Kings Reigns imply them to be very ancient, and to 
begin, if not before, yet at, or foon after the Deluge, 
as we bave elfewhere obferv’d. And if the Egyp- Chron: 
tian and Affyrian Dynafties did more plainly agree Old Tett. 
with this ancient Longevity, they would be more un-- 42 65: 
exceptionable than now they are. 

Coroll. 4. The Antediluvian and Poftdiluvian 
Years mention’d in Scripture were true Years of 
Twelve, not fiititious ones of one Month apiece; as 
fome, that they might reduce the Age of the firft Pa- 
triarchs to the foort Term of Life fince ufually at- 
tain’d to, have been willing to furmife. This Fancy 
is ftrangely abfurd, and contrary to the facred Hi- 
fiory, and in particular irreconcilable with this Pro- 
pofition. For had the ancient Years been Lunar, of 
one Month, and the latter Solar of twelve, by which 
the fame Duration of Human Life had been diffe- 
rently meafur’d; the Number of Years which Men 
liv’d, mujft have alter’d in the Proportion of twelve 
to one of a fudden, at fuch a Change in the Year re- 
ferr’d to, and not gradually and gently, as’ tis here 
evident they did. 


LXXII. Our upper Earth, for a confiderable depth, even 
as far as we commonly penetrate into it, is Faditious, or 
newly acquir’d at the Deluge: The ancient one having 
been cover’d by freth Strata or Layers of Earth at that 
Time, and thereby fpoil’d or deftroy’d as to the Ufe and 
Advantage of Mankind. 


LXXIL. ’Tis not tobe fappos?d, that the Wa- 
Aers of the Deluge were merely the pure Ele- 
; ment 
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ment of Water, fincere and unmixed, What 
came from the Comet’s Atmofphere,, muft par- 
take of its earthy heterogeneous Mixtures; and 
what was fqueez’d up from beneath, muft carry 
up much Dirt and earthy Matter along with. it, 
Befides which, as foon as the ftormy Weather 
began, and as the vaft Tide of Waters went a- 
long from Zaft to Weft, the foak’d and loofen’d 
Tops of Mountains would eafily, by the Winds 
and Waves together, be wafh’d off, or carried a- 
way into the Mafs of Waters, and increafe the 
Impurity and earthy Mixtures thereof. On all 
which Accounts, the Waters of the Deluge would 
be a very impure, thick, and muddy Fluid, and 


‘afford fuch a Quantity of earthy Matter as would 


bear fome fimall Proportion to that of even the 
Water it felf. Now this earthy Matter being 
heavier than the Water, would by degrees fettle 


downwards, and compofe firft a mighty thick, 


dirty, muddy Fluid in the lower Regions of the 
Waters, and at laft a plain earthy Sediment at 
the Bottom of them; which would at once fpoil 
and bury the old Surface.of the Ground, and be- 


come a new Cruft or.Cover on the Face thereof. 


Now, that we may fee whether this Sediment or 
Cruft could be fo thick and confiderable as this 
Phenomenon requires, let us fuppofe, .as before, 
the perpendicular height of the Waters of the 
Deluge to have been fome 6 Miles above the com- 
mon Surface of the Plains and Seas, and the 60" 
part only of the entire Fluid on the Face of the 
Earth,to have been earthy Parts fit to compofe the 


‘Sediment or Cruft before mention’d. Let us alfo 


remember what has ‘been already obferv’d from 
Sir [aac Newton, That Earth is nearly Five 


Hypoth.2, times as.denfe and:heavy as’ Water: So that the 


prius, 


4 


-60" Part in the Quantity.of Matter, would only 


‘take 
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take up the 3ooth Part of the whole. Space, ei- 
ther in the Waters, or when ’twas fettled down by 
it felf, and became a new Cruft or Orb upon the 
Farth. If we then divide 31,680 the Number of 
Feet in 5 Miles, the whole height of the Wa- 
ters, (not here to allow for the inconfiderable 
Spaces pofleffed by the extant Parts of the Earth) 
by 300, the Quotient will thew the Craffitude or 
Thicknefs of this Sediment or Cruft covering the 
Face of the Earth, viz. about 105 Feet, one 
Place taken with another indifferently. Which 
Quantity fully accounts for the Propofition we 
are upon, and agrees with the Obfervations made 
in the Bowels of our prefent Earth, to as great 
Accuracy as one could defire or expect, : 

Corollary 1. Hence it appears, That the Earth 
was generally uninhabitable for Jeveral Years after 
this Flood: This new faétitious Sediment of the 
Waters requiring no little Space of Time e’re it 
would be fully fettled, its Strata confolidated, its 
Surface become hard and dry, and iits Vegetables 
Jprung out of it; before which Time it muft have 
_ been uninhabitable by Man, and the other dry Land 
Animals, 

Coroll. 2. Hence we may fee the Care and Wif- 
dom of Divine Providence for the Prefervation and 
Maintenance of Noah, and of all the Creatures in 
the Ark, after their coming out of the fame again ; 
by ordering all things fo, that the Ark foould reft 
on the higheft Mountain in the World, and that 
the Waters Jhould fo little Jurpafs the fame, that 
the Sediment thereof could neither Jpol the Fruits. of 
the Ground, nor render the Surface uninhabitable, 
as it did on the other Regions of the Earth, For 
fince the Quantity of the Sediment would generally 
be proportionable every where to the perpendicular 
beight of the Waters over the § urface of the Ground 
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below; though it would cover all the otber Regions 
of the whole Earth, yet on this bighe/t of all the 
Mountains, (coverd but a few Days, or perhaps 
Hours, with any Waters, and they never bobs Sif. 
teen Cubits perpendicular height) the Quantity of the 
Sediment would here be perfet#ly inconfiderable, and 
the Earth would not be at all alter’d from what it 
was before, nor its Vegetables burt by this univer- 
fal Deluge. So that this, and this only was the 
Spot of Ground capable of receiving the Ark, and 
of fuftaining the Creatures therein, till afterwards 
the reff. of the Earth became fit for their Defcent 
and Habitation. To this. Spot therefore, by fuch a 
qwonderful Adjuftment of all the requifite Circum- 
ftances of the Deluge, preferv’d and diflinguifbed 
from all the reft of the World, the Divine Provi- 
dence did conduct the Ark and on this was laid the 
Foundation of the prefent Race of Mankind, and of 
all thofe Terreftrial Animals which are now. on the 
Face of the whole Earth; which otherwife bad pe- 
rife’d at their Exit out of the Ark, notwith/tanding 
their wonderful Prefervation therein during the Rage 
of the Deluge. 

Coroll. 3. Hence appears a certain way of de- 
termining whether this Account of the prefent upper 
Earth, as derived from the bare Sediment of the 
Waters of the Deluge, be true or not. For "tis but 
finking a Well on the Top of the bigheft Gordyean 
Mountain; and if the Strata appear to be thin and 
many with Garden Mould, and Sea-Shells, &c. at a 
great depth as’ tis in other Places, this Account muft 
be falfe, but if there appear large Strata and few, 
without any Garden Mould, Sea-Shells or the like, 
this Account will appear true, and fully attefted by 
fo remarkable a Phenomenon. 

Coroll. 4 Hence we may ea/fily underftand whence 
the Olive-branch was brought by the Dove to Noe 
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For fince the Trees adjoining to the Ark, or on the 
neighbouring Tops of the Hiils had fuffer’d finall 
Damage by the Flood, and had fince the clearing 
of the Waters enjoy’d almoSt the whole Spring and 
half the Summer , they must be as flourifhing, and 
full of as many new and tender Sprouts as ever y 
one of which might therefore be eafily broken off by 
the Dove, and brought to Noah in her Mouth, 
which new, dry and firm Sprout or Branch, being 
@ clear Evidence, that the Waters were not only 
gone, and the neighbouring Ground dry a great 
while before, but that the Earth was fill as for- 
merly, fit for the Produftion of its wonted Trees 
and Fruits, muft exceedingly tend to.the Satisfattion 
of Noah, and the Confirmation of bis Faith and 
Hope in an entire Deliverance, and in the future 
Renovation of the World. 


LXXIIN. This factirious Cruft is univerfal upon.the Tops 


of the generality of Mountains, as well as in Plains and 
Vallies; and that in all the known Climates and Regions 
of the World. 


LXXIUI. This is neceffarily confequent from 
the Univerfality of the Deluge already account- 
ed for. And tho’ the generality of the Moun- 
tains would ufually have a thinner Sediment or 
Cruft than the Plains or Vallies, in Proportion 
to the lefler height of the Waters over each of 
them refpectively ; yet they being at the Deluge 
much inferior to the height of the Gordyean 
Mountains, muft be generally cover’d with the 
fame Cruft, (unlefs the Storms and Waves wath’d 
it down again after its firft fettling upon any of 
_them,) as the Obfervations fhew they really now 
are. | 
Corollary 1. ?Tis hence evident, even abftracted- 
ly from the facred Hiftory, that there bas formerly 
‘been an Univerfal Deluge, much higher than the ve- 
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nerality of the Mountains. So that hereafter, fince 
the fo ufeful Obfervations of Naturalifts, and prin- 
cipally of Dr. Woodward hereto relating, we fcarce- 
ly need to endeavour to fecure the Credit and Veracity 
of the Mofaick Hiftory of the Deluge by the ancient 
Records, and the univerfal Atteftation of Antiquity ; 
(which Teftimonies yet are too evident and nume- 
rous to be denied;) but may from our own Eyes, at 
the neighbouring Mines and Coal-Pits, fatisfy our 
felves of the exact Truth of this part of the facred 
Volume, which bas been fo much excepted against 
by ill-difpofed Perfons. So wonderful is the Method 
of the Divine Wifdom in its feafonable Atteftations 
afforded to the facred Scriptures! That not only the 
Very Day, as we have seen, when the Flood began, 
affured by Mofes, may frill, after more than four 
thoufand Years, be proved not only from Plutarch’s 
exprefs Teftimony, but from Aftronomy it felf, to have 
been the true one; which the Learned are chiefly 
capable of judging of, and being primarily influenc’d 
by: But the Reality and Univerfality of the Deluge 
it felf is demonftrable from fuch common and eajy 
Objervations, in all Parts of the World, at the 
neighbouring Mines or Coal-Pits, that the Vulgar 
and mo& Illiterate may be Eye-witneffes of the cer- 
tain Effects of it, and fo fully convinced of the Fide- 
lity of the facred Hiftorian therein. 

Coroll. 2. ’Zis no wonder that fo few or rather: 
none of the Antediluvian Cities, Towns, Buildings, 
or other Remains are any where to be met with fince 
the Deluge: They being all generally buried, perbaps 
above an hundred foot deep in the Earth, by the Sedi- 
ment of the Waters, 


LXXIV. The Parts of the prefent upper Strata were, at 
the Time of the Waters covering the Earth, loofe, fepa- 
rate, and divided; and fo floated in the Waters among 
one another uncertainly, 

LXXIV. 
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LXXIV. This Propofition needs no farther 


Explication ; being already plain from what has 
been already faid. 


LXXV. All this heterogeneous Mafs thus floating in the 


Waters, by degrees defcended downwards, and fub-. 


fided to the Bottom, pretty nearly according to the Law 
of Specifick Gravity; and there compos’d thofe feveral 
Strata or Layers, of which our prefent upper Earth does 
confit. 


LXXV. This Propofition is as eafy as the 


former; and included in what has been already 
faid. 


LXXVI. Vaft Multitudes of Fifhes, belonging both to the 
Seas and Rivers, perifh’d at the Deluge; and their Shells 
were buried among the other Bodies or Maffes which 


fubfided down, and compos’d the Layers of our upper 
Earth. 


LXXVI. Where fo heterogeneous a Mafs of 
Corpufcles were difpers’d every where through 
the Waters; and towards the Bottom, efpecially 
at the latter end of their Subfidence, render’d the 
fame very thick and muddy; ’tis naturally to fup- 
pofe, that Multitudes of Fithes, partly ftifled with 
the Spiffitude and. Groffhefs of the Fluid; (fcarce 
there deferving that Name;) and partly poifon’d 
with the kinds of fome of thofe Corpufcles 
which they took in, together with their Nourifh- 
ment therein, would be deftroy’d and perifh in 
the Waters: Which being granted, the reft fo 
ealily follows, as not to need any farther Expli- 
Cation. 


LXXVII. The fame ‘Law of Specifick Gravity which was 
obferved in the ref} of the Mafs, was alfo obferved in 
the Subfidence of the Shells of Fifhes; they then in the 
main finking together with, and accordingly being now 
found inclofed among thofe Strata or Bodies which are 
nearly of their own feveral Specifick Gravities: The 
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heavier Shells being confequently ftill inclofed among 
the heavier Strata, and the lighter Shells among the 
lighter Strata, in the Bowels of our prefent Earth. 


LLXX VII. This Phenomenon is fo natural and 
neceflary, confidering the gradual Increafe of the 
Thicknefs of the grofs Sediment downward, at 
the equal Subjection of Shells to the Law of Spe- 
cifick Gravity with all other Bodies, that I fhall 
not infift any farther upon it. 

Corollary, This /ingle Phaenomenon of the Shells 
of if inclofed in the snost folid Bodies, as Stone 
and Marble, and that all over the World, accord- 
ing to thew feveral Specifick Gravities, at great 
depths within the Bowels of the Earth, which is fo 
firange in i felf, fo furprizing to the Speétators, 
and fo unaccountable without the moft unufual and 
precarious Miracles be introduced, on any other 
Principles; and yet fo eafily and naturally folved 
in the Wypothelis before us; is a ftrong, I bad 
almoft faid an invincible Argument for the Verity 
thereof and as undeniable almoft as a Phyfical Af- 
Jertion 1s capable of: That is, *tis, (as far as we 


can in reajon pronounce) without a Miracle, cer- 
tainly true. 


LXXVIUI. The Strata of Marble, or Stone, and of all other 
- folid Bodies, attained their Solidity, as foon as the Sand, 
or other Matter whereof they confift, was arrived at 
the Bottom, and well fettled there. And all thofe Strata 
which are folid at this Day, have been fo ever fince 


that Time. 

LXXVUI. Seeing this upper Cruft or Sedi- 
ment was compos’d in great part of the earthy 
Corpuicles or Mafies of a Chaos, as well as the 
Primitive Earth was at the Ado/aick Creation: 
The, very fame Reafons affignable for the Coa- 
lefcence and: Confolidation of the former, ‘are 
equally ‘to be {uppos’d in the prefent Cafe, and 
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render it equally reafonable with the other. And 

if the denfe Fluid, or any Parts or Steams from 

that, were inftrumental to the original Union of 
Parts, at the primary Formation of the Earth, 

*tis probable there was no want of it at the De-« 
luge; the Atmofphere of the Comet, and the 

Fountains of the Deep, being both capable of 
fupplying fufficient Quantities, among the larger 

Plenty of their watery and earthy Mafles; as is 

plain from what has been already faid. Neither 

in cafe fome of it were acquir’d by the Means 
aforemention’d, is it to be expected that we ought 
to fee it ftill on the Face of the Farth, as we do 

the Ocean: For feeing this Den/e Fluid is much 

heavier than Water or Earth, it would be at the 

very Bottom of all, and fo either be enclos’d in 

the Pores and Caverns at the Bottom of the Sedi- 

-ment, or transform’d into a different Body by its 

Compofition with the earthy Parts it was enclos’d 

withal, and which did confolidate together. 


_ LXXIX.. Thefe Strata of Stone, of Chalk, of Coal, of Earth, 
or whatever Matter they confifted of, lying thus each 
upon other, appear now as if they had at firft been pa- 
rallel, continued, and not interrupted: But as if, after 
fome Time, they had been diilocated and broken on 
all Sides of the Globe, had been elevated in fome, and 
depreffed in other Places; from whence the Fiflures 
and Breaches, the Caverns and Groffo’s, with many other 
Irregularities within and upen our prefent Eaith, feem 
to be deriv’d. 


LXXIX. When the Sediment fettled down 

radually upon the Surface of the ancient Earth, 
it would compofe Strata or Layers as even, con- 
tinued, and parallel, as one could defire, and as 
the faid Surface did: permit. And had the faid 
Surface been fix’d and unalterable, this Evennefs 
and Parallelifm, this Uniformity and Continuity 
of the Strata would have remain’d unalcerable 
| L.1 3 alfo 
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alfo to this Day. But fince, as we have for- 
merly fhewn, the entire Orb of Earth was at the 
Beginning of the Deluge crack’d, chap’d, and 
broken; and for many Years afterwards would, 
by degrees, fettle and compofe it felf towards its 
former Figure and Rotundity again; tho’ the Se- 
ries and Connexion of the Strata might, before 
they were confolidated, be as regular as you can 
imagine, yet when the Bafs or Foundation on 
which they refted, and the Surface on which they 
were {pread fail’d by degrees, in feveral Places, 
and Proportions, by the rifing of fome Columns 
upwards, and the fettling of others downwards, 
this upper Orb or Cruft, where the Strata were 
not become entirely folid like Stone and Marble, 
muft follow, in great part, the Fate of ie other, 
and be diflocated, elevated, or deprefs’d in Cor- 
re{pondence to that whereon it refted; and have 
thereby a Set of Caves and Fiffures direétly over- 
again{t thofe which were before in the ancient. 
Earth. But as for fuch Places where the new 
Strata were become ftony or folid, and inca- 
pable of a Compliance with the under Earth, by 
the {ettling downward or Elevation of its imme- 
diate Ba/is the Primitive Earth, thofe Caverns and 
Grotto’s, thofe Caves and Hollows which appear 
within the Earth, or its Mountains, would natu- 
rally arife; while the folid Strata, like Beams 
or Arches, fuftain’d the impending Columns, 
notwithftanding the Sinking and Failure of their 
immediate Foundations; by which Caufes the 
Surface and Upper Regions of the Earth would 
become very uneven, and full of fmall Irregula- 
rities, fuch as the prefent Phenomena aflure us _ 
of, 

Corollary 1. Hence we fee a plain Reafon why 
Miuntainous and Stony Countries are only or princi- 
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pally Hollow and Cavernous : Some leffer Mountains 
being perhaps occafioned by the Subfidence of the 
neighbouring Columns, and the Caverns they enclofe 
thereby produced; and the Solidity of the Strata be- 
ing the proper Caufe of fuch Caverns in other Cafes: 
Of which the fofter, more loofe, and pliable Earth 
was accordingly incapable. 

Coroll.2. Lhough the ancient Earth were fetiled, 
and become uneven in the fame degree, and in the 
fame Places as the prefent is; and that before the 
Confolidation of the new Sediment, yet the Series 
of the feveral Strata one under another on each Side 
of any Fiffure, would in fome Meafure correfpond 
to one another, as if the confimilar Strata bad once 
been united, and had afterwards been broken and 
funk down unequally; as is manifeft from the con- 
fimilar Situation and Subjfidence of the confimilar 
Corpujfcles ;. whereby the like Order and Crafitude 
of each Stratum might be ftill preferved, though not 
fo exaétly, as if the fuftaining Surface bad been 
even and {mooth when the Sediment composd thofe 
Strata, and the Fiffures had afterward been made 
through both Orbs at once, and caus’d fuch In- 
equality. 

Coroll. 3. Hence would arife mighty and nume- 
rous Receptacles of Water within the Earth, efpe- 
cially in the Mountainous Parts thereof. For ufually 
where a folid Stratum fuftain’d the Earth above, 
while the Parts beneath funk lower, and thereby 
producd a Cavern, the Waters would ouze and 
flow into it from all Quarters, and caufe a Conflux 
or inclofed Sea of Waters in the Bowels of the 
Earth: Which Cavities might fometimes communi- 
cate with one another, or with the Ocean; and 
fometimes contain reftagnant Waters, without any 
Outlet: All which are very agreeable to the prefent 
Phanomena of the Earth. 
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Coroll. 4. Hence appears the Reajon of the ra- 


gimez of Earthquakes in Mountainous Countries, and 


of the burfting forth and Continuation of Voléano’s 
tnere. Lor thefe Caverns, which we have cbjerad 
the Mountainous Countries to be mainly liable to, are 
fit to receive and contain’ together Nit?ons and: Ex 
plofive, Sulphureous and Inflammable Steams, in reat 
Quantities; and withal to admit the Air to fan, and 
affift that Explofion or Inflammation, which feems to 
be the occafion of thofe dreadful Phenomena in our 
prefent Earth. | 

Coroll. 5. If therefore there be no othe? Caverns 
than thefe accounted for jut now, and taking. date 
from the Deluge; *tis very probable thére were few 
or no Volcano’s; or Earthquakes fo much depend- 
ing on them, before the Flood. 

Coroll. 6. In cafe what has been, or might farther 
be faid, be not found fufficient to account for fome 
Objervations made, concerning the inward Parts of 
our Larth, but Dr. Woodward’s Hypothéfis of the 
Difruption of the before-united Sttata, Dy a general 
Earthquake, or the explofive Force of the Steams of 
fleat afcending from the Central Parts, be found ne- 
ceffary, Juch a Suppofition will by no means difagree 
wilh the prefent Theory. For when the fubterraneous 
ajcenaing Steams were every way ftopp?d, and their 
ordinary Courje from the central to the Juperficiary 
Parts obftrutted, by the new Sediment or C rujt srow- 
ing faj? and Jetiled, and in fome Places jiony and im- 


| penelrables they would be every where preternatu- 


rally affembled, efpecially inthe Cracks, Breathes 
and Fiffures of the ancient Earth, in Lreater Quan- 
tities than ufital, and fo might by a viclent Rave- 
faction, or Explofion, burff through the upper Cruft, 
and caufe all thofe Fiffures, dittle Hills, Caverns, 
Grotto’s. and Inequalities which Di. Woodward’s 
Objervations require, and this. Propofition takes 
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notice of. In this cafe therefore the particular and 
diftintt Confideration of the Phenomena, mu de- 
termine and arbitrate between the former more na- 
tural and gentle, and this latter more violent and 
extraordinary Method of accounting for the prefent 
Face of Nature upon and within the Earth. 


LXXX. Great Numbers of Trees, and of other Vegeta- 
bles, were alfo, at this Subfidence of the Mafs afore- 
faid, buried in the Bowels of the Earth: And fuch very 
often as will net grow in the Places where they are 
now lodged: Many of which are pretty entire and per- 
feét, and to be diftinély feen and confider’d to this very 
Day. 


LXXX. Seeing the latter part of the Deluge, Solut. 58. 
after the feventeenth Day of the feventh Month, prits. 
which was either the twenty feventh Day of 
March, or the firft Day of April, was very 
windy, ftormy, and tempeftuous; and feeing all 
along the Waters would have a mighty Current 
from East to West, efpecially towards the Begin- 
ning of the Deluge, the moft extant and moun- 
tainous Parts of the Earth would be mightily ex- 
pos’d to the Fury both of the Winds and Waves; 
which confequently would tear up, or wafh away 
the loofe and unfolid upper Earth, with all its 
Furniture of Trees and Plants; and not feldom 
carry them great Diftances from their former 
Seats. Now thefe Vegetables, if no Earthy, Me- 
tallick, or Mineral Maffes adher’d to them, being 
Bulk for Bulk, lighter than the earthy Sediment, 
would fettle down laft of all, and would lye up- 
on the Surface of the Earth, and there rot away 
and difappear. But if confiderable Quantities of 
the heaviett Strata, or of the Méetallick or Mineral 
Matter, as would fometimes happen, adhered to 
them, they would fink lower, and be inclos’d in 
the Bowels of the Earth, either near to, a far 
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from the Place of their own Growth, according 
as the Billows and Storms happen’d, to difpofe 
of them. All which Changes and Diflocations of 
the Soil and Surface, with their Fruits and Plants, 
might leave once fertile Countries bare and bar- 
ren; and lodge fuch Vegetables in others, which 
of themfelves, before the new Sediment, much 
more fince the fame, were wholly incapable of 
fuch Produétions, according to the Exigency of 
the Propofition before us. 


LXXXI1. It appears from all the Tokens and Circum- 
ftances which are ftill obfervable about them, that all 
thefe Vegetables were torn away from their ancient 
Seats in the Spring-Time, in and about the Month of 
May. But then this muft be reftrain’d to the Vegeta- 

les-found in thefe Northern Climates; for otherwife, 
*tis always all Seafons to one Place of the Earth or 
other. Otherwife we fhould have loft a great Part of 
the Antediluvian Plants, even all thofe whofe Seeds were 
not ripe at the Time when they were born away inte 
the Water, 


LXXXI. Since we have already prov’d, that 
the windy and ftormy Weather which tore up 
thefe Vegetables, did not begin till the feven- 
teenth Day of the feventh Month from the Au- 
tumnal Equinox; and fince it appears that the 
higher any Mountain or Continent was, the lefs 
while, and in a lefs degree would the Waters 
prevail upon it; and fo little fometimes, as not 
wholly to deftroy the growing Vegetables, at this 
due Time of the Year; ’tis evident, that whether 
the Sediment were newly fettled, and had en- 
clos’d them or not, fo many as were torn up 
from thefe higheft Parts of the Earth muft be in 
that Forwardnefs as the Months fucceeding the 
Beginning of the Storms (April, May and Fune) 
ufually bring them to, very agreeably to the Pro- 
pofition before us. However, tis certain at 
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the Waters deriv’d from the Comet’s Atmo/phere 
it felf, which I look upon as the principal Caufe 
of this Deluge, falling upon confiderably more 
than half of the whole Surface of the Earth, and 
immediately moving with a great, but decrea- 
fing Velocity Weftward, would by degrees arrive 
at the Place where the 4rk was built, or at Chi- 
na; and as foon as the deepeft Part of thefe Wa- 
ters approach’d that Place, it would immediately 
bear it away, and carry it Weffward; and this 
prodigious Current of Waters it was, in my Opi- 
nion, which mainly wafh’d away the Surface of 
the Earth, efpecially from all Places at all eleva- 
ted above the reft; and this Current leaving A/a 
and Europe in the Spring-time of the Year, as 
appears by its bringing the Ark by the end of 
March as far as Armenia, at this time its lower 
Parts would be got ftill much more Weffward. 
So that we fee a plain Reafon why the European 
Vegetables which were then gfowing on the Earth, 
and afterwards buried in the Sediment of the De- 
luge, fhould all fhew the Spring-time for the Date 
of fuch their Eradication, it being but a juft Con- 
fequent of the Pofition of Europe; and of the 
courfe and way of the main Current of the prin- 
cipal Waters of the Deluge. 

Corollary. Hence the ancient Years beginning 
at the Autumnal Equinox, and the confequent 
commencing of the Deluge the feventeenth Day 
of the fecond Month from thence, and not from 
the Spring, is evidenc’d by this very Objervation 
which Dr. Woodward, the Author thereof, fup- 
pofes would prove the contrary. So that the Time 
of the Deluge’s commencing affign’d by our Hy- 
pothefis, appears at last to be confirm’d both by 
the Scriptures, by the Ancients, by Aftronomy 


by 
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by Geography, aud by Natural Obfervation ; and 
is confequently by fo very remarkable a Concurrence 
and Corre/pondence of them all, put beyond any rea- 
fonable Doubt or Scruple. | 


LXXXII. All the Metals and Minerals among the Strata of 
our upper Earth, owe their prefent Frame and Order 
to the Deluge, being repos’d therein during the Time’ 
of the Waters covering the Earth, or during the Subfi- 
dence of the before mention’d Mafs. . 


LXXXII. This can have no Difficulty in it, 
feeing our upper Earth is faéfitious, and com- 
pofed of the forefaid Sediment of the Waters of 
the Deluge; which including the Corpufcles of 
Metals and Minerals, as well as others, would 
alike afford every one thofe Places which they 
have ever fince poffefs’d. 


LXXXII. Thefe Metals and Minerals appear differently 
in the Earth, according to the different manner of their 
fit Lodgment: For fometimes they are in loofe and 
{mall Particles, uncertainly inclos’d among fuch Maffes 
as they chanc’d to fall down withal: At other times, 
fome of their Corpuicles happening to occur afd meet 
together, affix’d to each other; and feveral convening, 
uniting, and combining into one Mafs, form’d thofe 
Merallick and Mineral Balls or Nodules which are now 
found in the Earth: And according as the Corpufcles 
chanc’d to be all of a kind, or otherwife, fo the Maffes 
were more or lefs imple, pure, and homogeneous: And 
according as other Bodies, Bones, Teeth, Shells of Fith, 
or the like, happen’d to come in their way, thefe Me- 
tailick and Mineral Corpufcles affix’d to, and became 
conjoin’d with them; either within, where it was pof- 
fible, in their Hollows andi Interftices; or without, on 
their Surface and Outfides; filling the one, or covering 
the other: And all this in different Degrees and Pro- 
portions, according to the’ different Circumftances of 
each individual Cafe. 


UXXXIIT. All thefe things are but proper 
Effects of fuch a common Subfidence of all thefe 
Mafles 
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Mafles and Corpufcles together in the Chaotick 


Sediment as is above-mention’d : And no longer 
or more particular Account is neceflary, or can 
be fatisfactory, till Dr. Woodward's larger Work, 
(which we in Time hope for,) affords us the Ob- 
fervations more nicely and particularly than we 
yet have them. To which therefore the Inqui- 
fitive Reader muft be referred in this and the 
like Cafes. 


LXXXIV. The inward Parts of the prefent Earth are very 
irregular and confus’d. One Region is chiefly Stony, an- 
other Sandy, a third Gravelly, One Countrey contains 
fome certain kinds of Metals and Minerals, another con- 
tains quite different Ones. Nay, the fame ‘Lump or 
Mafs of Earth not feldom contains the Corpufcles of 
feveral Metals and Minerals confufedly intermix’d one 
with another, and with its own earthy Parts. All which 
Irregularities, with feveral others that might be ob- 
ferved, even contrary to the Law of {pecifick Gravity, 
in the placing of the different Strata of the Earth, de- 
monttrate the original Fund or Promptuary of all this up- 
per factitious Earth, to have been in a very wild, con- 
fufed and Chaotick Condition. 


LXXXIV. Seeing the Sediment of the Wa- 
ters was compos’d of what earthy Matter was 
uncertainly brought up out of the inner Earth, 
and of what a true and proper Chaos afforded, 
thefe Phzenomena are as natural and accountable 
therefrom, as on any other mechanical Hypothe- 
fis they muft appear ftrange, perplexing, and in- 
explicable to Philofophick Minds. For certainly 
by the irregular Difpofition of Bodies in fuch a 
Chaotick Sediment, and by theas irregular Tem- 
pefts and Commotions of the Waters, particular- 
ly by that conftant and notable Current of the 
main Mafs of them from Eaf to West, arifing 
from their not yet fully accompanying the Barth 
in its diurnal Motion, and its confequent Efiects; 
the genuine’ Order; Craffitude,- and Pofition of 

the 
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the Strata, fubfiding ftill all the while according 
to their feveral Specifick Gravities, would be 
fufficiently difturb’d and interrupted; and upon 
the whole, juft fuch an irregular Cruft would be 
form’d by the Sediments of Waters as we find in 
fact this upper one of our Earth really is. 


LXXXV. The uppermoft and lighteft Stratum of Soil or 
Garden Mold, as’tis called, which is the proper Semt- 
nary of the Vegetable Kingdom; is fince the Deluge 
very thick {pread ufually in the Vallies and Plains, but 
very thin on the Ridges or Tops of Mountains: Which 
laft for want thereof are frequently ftony, rocky, bare 
and barren. 


LXXXV. Two plain Reafons are to be given: 
for this Phenomenon: (1.) The Quantity of 
Water, and its Sediment; and by confequence 
of Soil or fertile Earth was lefs over the Moun- 
tains than over the Plains and Vallies. (2.) Af- 
ter the Subfidence of the Sediment, and before its 
entire Confolidation, the Tops of Mountains 
were moft expos’d to the Fury of the Winds and 
Storms; which would therefore more eafily bear 
away that lighteft and leaft united Stratum which 
lay uppermoft in thofe bleak Places, than in the 
more retir’d and fkreen’d Plains and Vallies; and 
by diminifhing the Soil in the former, and 
thereby augmenting it in the latter Places, moft 
eafily make all things correfpond in this Propo- 
fition. 


LXXXVI. Of the four ancient Rivers of Paradife there 
are ftill two remaining, though not exaétly in the old 
Channels: But the other two are fo utterly loft, that 
the Mofaick Defcription does not at all agree to them at 
prefent. 


LXXXVI. That the great Rivers would ftill 
retain in great meafure their old Courfes, has 
been obferv’d already: And feeing the Fountains, 

and 
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and the general Inequalities of the Earth, on 
which their Origin and Channels depend, were 
the fame generally before as fince the Deluge, 
there can be no doubt thereof. . As to the Rivers 
of Paradife themfelves, their Channels being now 
bury’d perhaps more than an hundred Feet under 
the Sediment of the Waters of the Deluge, ’tis 
in vain to expect that the Poftdiluvian Rivers 
fhould correfpond to the Defcription of thofe 
Antediluvian ones. *Tis well that the prefent 
Tigris and Euphrates are not fo much chang’d as 
the reft, that we may not be deftitute of all means 
for the finding out the original Situation of thofe 
four Primitive Rivers, and thereby of that Coun- 
try and Garden of Eden, which was the primary 
Habitation of Mankind. 


LXXXVIT. Thofe Metals or Minerals which the Mo/aick 
Defcription of Paradife, and its bordering Regions, 
takes fuch particular notice of, and the Prophets fo em. 


phatically refer to, are not now met with f plentifully 
therein. vi 


LXXXVIL The prefent upper Earth being, 
as we have feen, factitious, and a new Cruft 
fince the Flood covering over the ancient Sur- 
face thereof, thofe primitive Treafures mutt lie 
too deep in the Bowels of the prefent Earth to 
be eafily approach’d by us, and fo are entirely 


loft as to the prefent Ufe or Enjoyment of Man- 
kind. 


LAXXVIII. This Deluge of Waters was a fignal Inftance 
of the Divine Vengeance on a wicked World; and was 


the Effeét of the peculiar and extraordinary Providence 
of God, 


LXXXVII. Tho’ the paffing by of a Comet, 
and all thofe Effects of it in the drowning of the 
World, of which we have fo largely difcours’d 
hitherto, be not to be ftyled in the common ufe 

of 
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of the Word, Miraculous, (though in no very 
improper Senfe, all fuch Events may have that 
Appellation, of which before ;) yet is there the 
greate{t Reafon in the World to attribute this 
mighty Turn and Cataftrophe of Nature, to the 
Divine Providence, and the immediate, volun- 
tary, actual Interpofition of God; and that in 
thefe enfuing Particulars, and on thefe following 
Accounts; which I fhall be the fhorter upon, as 
having in the Place fore-mention’d explain’d my 
Mind fomewhat largely about things of this 
Nature. (1.) The Bodies made ufe of in this 
and the like Changes of Nature, are originally 
the Creatures of God, and continually preferv’d 
by him; and fo what they are inftrumental in, 
ought moft juftly to be afcrib’d to the principal 
Caufe, the great Creator and Confervator of them 
all. (2.) All thofe Powers of Attraction or Gra- 
vitation, &§c.. and thofe Laws of Motion by 
which thefe Bodies are capable of producing fuch 
Effects, are alike owing to the Divine Operation, 
Appointment, and Efficacy, both in their pri- 
mitive Impreffion, and continual Energy; and 
fo ftill the Effects themfelves are to be afcri- 
bed to a Divine Original. (3.) That particular 
Conftitution of the Earth on the Face of the 
fluid Abyis, and other fuch Difpofitions, where- 
by it became fubject to an univerfal Deluge, 
were alfo the Confequents of the Divine Power 
and Providence in the Formation of the Earth. 
(4.) That peculiar Situation or Conftitution of 
the Orbits and Motions of Comets, whereby 
they, by reafon of their paffing through the 
Planetary Syftem each Revolution, are fit to 


_caufe fuch. great Mutations in it, was the Effect 


of the particular Order and Difpofition of God, 
in the primary Frame of the Univerfe. (5.) 
The 
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The Coincidence of the Trajectory of a Comet’s 
Orbit either exactly or nearly with the Line of 
the Earth’s Orbit can have no other Foundation 
in Nature, than a like defign’d and contriv’d Ap- 
pointmentof God. (6.) The fo nice and exa& Ad- 
juftment of: the Motions of both the Comet and 
the Earth; that the former fhould pafs juft fo 
near, and impart fuch a certain Quantity of Wa- 
ters,..neither more nor lefs than would drown 
the World; and juft cover the higheft Mountain, 
and yet reach no farther; in fhort, as would {fe- 
cure the Ark for future Generations, and yet not 
leave one) dry-Land Animal befides alive; this 
Exactnefs is a moft peculiar and ftrange Effect of 
the moft: wife and fagacious Providence of God 
in this mighty Revolution, But (7.) Laftly, 
(to omit repeating fome things before obferv’d as 
we pafs’d along) The precife Time of the paffing 
by of the Comet, and thereby of deftroying the 
World, is, in the moft peculiar Manner and high- 
eft degree, the refult of the divine Providence. 
That exactly at a time which was fit and proper, 
and in an Age that juftly deferv’d fo great a 
- Judgment, the Comet fhould come by, and over- 
whelm. the World, is very. remarkably and. ex- 
traordinarily the Finger of God himfelf. That 
-Omnifcient Being who forefaw. when the Dege- 
neracy of human Nature would be arriv’d at an 
-unfufferable Degree of Wickednefs, the Iniqui- 
_ties of the World would be compleatly fu//; and 
when confequently his Vengeance ought to fall 
upon them ;, predifpofed and preadapted the Or- 
.bits and Motions of both the Comet and the 
Earth, fo that at that very Time, and only at 
_ _that very Time, the former fhould pafs clofe by 

the latter, and bring that dreadful Punifhment 
; : Mm upon 
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upon them, Had. not God Almighty’ on ‘putpofe 
thus adjufted the Moments’ and Courfés of each, 

*twere infinite odds ‘that {uch’ a Conjunétion or 
Coincidence of a Comet anda Planét) would né 
ver have happen’d during. the wholé: ‘Space, ‘be- 
tween the Creation and Conflagratien * of ‘this 
Worlds much more “at fuch a Critical’ Point of 
Time when Mankind, by their unparallel’?d Wic- 
kednefs were deferving of, and only difpos’d for 
this unparallel’d Vengeance, no lefs than’ almott 
an utter Excifion. 

And this I take to be the Séciet of the Divitie 
Providence in the Government of the World, 
and that whereby the Rewards and PuRnihien's 
of God’s Mercy and Juftice are diftributed ‘to 
his rational Creatures, without any Difturbance 
of the fettled Courfe of Nature, ora miractilous 
Interpofition on every Occafion. Our © miper- 
fection is fuch that we can’ only act-pro re nata, 
can never know before-hand the Behaviour er 
Actions of Men; ‘neither can’ we ‘forefée’ what 
Circumftances and. Conjunétures will happen at 
any certain Time hereafter’; and) fo ‘we ‘cannot 
provide for future Events, nor préedifpofe' things 
in fuch a manner that every one fhould! be dealt 
with, or every thing done no otherwife' than’ if 
we were then alive Set prefent, we fhould think 
proper and reafonable, and thould’ actually ‘de. 
But in the divine Operation ’ tis quite otherwife: 
God’s Prefcience enables him to aé& after z amore 
fublimhe Manner; and by a conftant Courfe “6f 
Nature, and Chain of Mechanical Catifes, ‘to do — 
every thing fo, as it fhall not be diftingaifhable 
from a particular Interpofition ‘of ‘his Power, | nor 
be otherwife than on fuch a particular: ‘Interpofi- 
tion would have been brought to’pafs:’ “He who 

has 
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has created all things, and given them their f{e- 
veral Powers and Faculties, forefees the Effe&ts of 
them all: At once looks through the entire Train 
of future Caufes, Adtions, and Events, and fees 
at what Periods, and in what Manner ’twill be 
neceflary and expedient to bring about any 
Changes, beftow any Mercies, or infli€t any Pu- 
nifhments on the World: Which being unquefti- 
onably true, ’tis evident He can as well provide 
and predifpofe natural Caufes for thofe Mutations, 
Mercies or Judgments before-hand, he can as 
eafily put the Machine into fuch Motions as {hall, 
without a Neceffity of mending or correéting it, 
correfpond to all thefe forefeen Events or ACtions, 
as make way for fuch Alterations afterward by 
giving.a random Force to the whole: And when 
thefe two Ways are equally poffible, I need not 
fay which is moft agreeable to the Divine Per- 
fections and moft worthy of God. So that when 
the univerfal Courfe of Nature, with all the 
Powers and Effects thereof, were at firft deriv’d 
from, and are continually upheld by God; and 
when nothing falls out any otherwife, or at any 
other time, than was determin’d by divine Ap- 
pointment in the Primitive Formation of the 
Univerfe: To affign Phyfical and. Mechanical 
Caufes for the Deluge, or fuch mighty Judgments 
of God upon the Wicked, is fo far from taking 
away the Divine Providence therein, that it 
fuppofes and demonftrates its Intereft in a more 
noble, wife and divine Manner than the bringing 
in..always a miraculous Power would do. Let 
us fuppofe a fulmen or Thunderbolt originally, 
and on purpofe, put into fuch a Motion, as with- 
out any farther Interpofition of Providence, 
would direét it to the Head of a Blafphemer ; 

Peete as and 
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and whilft he was curfing his Maker, ftrike him 
dead upon the Spot; which the Prefcience and 
Power of God fhew to be equally poffible with a 
prefent Miracle: I think fuch a violent Death 
would be as properly extraordinary, and a Di- 
vine Fudgment, as any other whatfoever: Which 
I take to have been the very cafe of the Deluge, 
which I am here peculiarly concern’d about. 
Nature is God’s Conjtitution, and ever fubfervient 
to him; and the State of the Natural 1s always 
accommodated to that of the Moral World. 
What is done by Nature and Second Cau/es, is moft 
properly done by God at laft, who is ultimately 
and really almoft all we can mean by thofe 
Names. 

Corollary. What has been here faid upon this 
Occafion, if rightly underftood and applyd to all 
ether Cajes, would clear our Minds from many of 
thofe Perplexities about the Divine Providence which 
are ready to difturb them. For Inftance: We pray to 
God for fruitful Seafons, for Health, for Peace, for 
the Succes of our Endeavours, for a Bleffing on our 
Feod and Phyfick, and deprecate the contrary Mife- 
ries from us: Yet at the fame time we fee the Seajons 
depend on the fettled Courfe of the Sun, or other na- 
tural and neceffary Caufes; we find our Health or 
Sicknefs to be the proper Effetts of our Diet and Re- 
cimen, we obferve Peace and War fulyett to the 


—Tntrigues of Princes, and the plain Refults of vifible 


Conjuntiures in human Affairs; we know that world- 
ly Prudence\ and Cunning bas a main Stroke in the 
Succefs of Mens Labours; we feel the advantageous 
Effetts of fome Food and Phyfick, and have Reafon 
to believe the fame does very much refult from the 
Goodne/s of the Drugs, the Fitne/s of the Proportion, 
ihe Difpofition of the Body, and the Skill of the Phyft- 
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cian; and can frequently give a plain and Mecha- 
nical Reafon of the different Operations of all thefe 
things; neitber do we hope for the Exercife of a mi- 
raculous Power in thefe or the like Cafes. The Con- 
Jideration and Comparifon of all thefe things together 
frequently puzzles the Minds of good Men, efpecially 
thofe that are more Contemplative and Pbilofophical, 
and makes them wonder what Interest our Devotions, 
or what Advantage our Prayers can have. Second 
Caufes will work according to their Natures, let Men’s 
Supplications be never fo importunate: And to expect 
a Miracle in anfwer to every Petition, 15 more than 
the moft Religious dare pretend to. This Dilemma 
bas had a contrary Effect upon the Minds of Men ; 
while the Philofopher was in Danger of deubling of 
the Succefs, and fo ready to grow cold in bis Devo- 
tions; and the more unthinking, yet more religious, 
Man rejetied the Confideration of the Manner, cr the 
Operation of fecond Caufes, and more wifely look’d up 
only to God, and imagin’d bim immediately concern’d 


in every Occurrence, and on that Principle doubted 


not the Effect of his Prayers. But ’4s, methinks, 
evident that neither of thefe were exaéily in the Right; 
and equally fo, that the due Conjideration of what bas 
been abovefaid, would prevent the Dilemma, and 
take away all reafonable Scruple. ’Tis irue, that 
Natural Caufes will operate as ufual. °Tis a'fo true 
that Miracles are not ordinarily to be expecied: But 
withal tis as true that the fame all-wife Creator, who 
appointed that conftant Courfe of Nature, forcfaw at 
the fame time all thofé Difpofitions of Men, and in 
particular thofe Devotions of bis Worfhippers, to which 
fuitable Rewards were to be provided, and fuitable 
Anfwers returned, and therefore has fo crdered the 
Series of Natural Caufes, as to make that very Pro- 
vifion for the fame, which otherwife he would have done 
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by the miraculous Iuterpofition of bis Providence and. 
which iberefore is equally to be aferibed to him with 
the createft Wonders. ?Tis true, the Frame of Na- 
jure is now conftant and fettled: But lis true alfo 
ibat it was fo fettled on the Profpett of the moral Bex. 
haviour, and in correfpondence to the good or bad 
Aitions of Mankind, forefeen and prefuppofed in the 
Primitive Conftitution of all: And by Confequence 
cobatever Benefits or Afflictions the conftant Courfe of 
Nature and fecond Caufes bring to us, are equally 
capable to be the Matter of our Prayers or Depreca- 
tions, of our Humiliation or Gratitude before God, 
os the immediate Effects of a miraculous Power ; and 
the Divine Providence no les to be acknowledged and 
addreffed to in the former than in the latter Cafe. 
But becaufe our Imperfettion is fo great that the Con- 
fideration of the Priority of the future Actions of 
Men to the Prefcience of God in the Order of Na- 
ture; and the Dependance of the latter on the for- 
mer, is too high for our Comprebenfions, and tho’ de- 
monftrable by, yet inftrutable to the Reafon of Man- 
kind; and becaufe we are therefore ftill ready to con- 
ceive what is foreknown by God to be neceffary and 
inevitable, let the moral Bekaviour of Men be as tt 
will: Becaufe, 1 fay, this Prefcience of God 1s teo 
Divine a thing to be eafily penetrated and applied by 
us to all Occafions, I confefs *tis the mo Obvious 
and the moft Prudent, as well as the most Scriptural 
Way to keep within our Faculties, and always to fup- 
pole an immediate Exerting of a new Power in every 
new Turn in tbe World, and without the trouble- 
fome Inquifition into the Nature and Defign of the 
Primitive Conftitution of the Material World, to re- 
fer all Things to an immediate Providence: Into 
which every one muft ultimately and originally be 
refalved, and which bas as well and as congruoufly 
. taken 
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taken care of all Events, as if fuch a miraculous 
Efficiency ‘were really concerned on every individual 
Octafion, Which whole Matter thus explained, may 
be of Ujé to thofe who through the‘not ‘underftanding 
the Method of the Divine Providence, and its Con- 
iftency ‘with an uninterrupted Courfe of Nature, 
have perplexed their own Minds, and endangered 
their Rilleion > Which pernicious Scruples true Phi- 
lofophy, toben' rightly underflood, is the only Means 
of difpelling and preventing.’ Nothing being more 
true or more momentous than this, that tis ever our 
Ignorance or Miftakes only, that fully the Pro- 
vidence of God, or diminifh our religious Af- 
feétions to him. > , 

LXXXIX. Since the Deluge there neither has been, nor 
will be any great and general Changes in the State of 
the World, till that Time when a Period is to be put to 
the prefent Courfe of Nature. 

LXXXIX. Seeing we know no other Natural 

Caufes' that can produce any great and general 
Changes in our fublunary World, but fuch Bo- 
dies as can approach'to the Earth, or, in other 
Words, but Comets; and feeing withal, the 
next Approach of a Comet, will, in probability, 
bring the prefent State of Things to a Conclu- 
fion, and Burn the World, of which prefently ; 
*tis evident the Earth is fecure enough all the 
intermediate Space: And as hitherto we accord- 
ingly find it has been, fo we need not fear but it 
will be, preferv’d till the fore-mention’d Confla- 
PAUHANs vo St inaeah « maha edd son The! | 
Scholium. That Comets are not incapable of 
caufing fuch great Changes as I have here already, 
or fhall afterwards afcribe to them, give me leave 
to quote the Teftimonies of two great Aftrono- 
mers and very competent Judges ia this cafe: | 
‘ tJ iv bt Sie Je a Vv Mm rr whee VND 4S mean 
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mean the two famous Oxford Profeffors, the late 
Dr. Gregory and Dr. Halley. The Words of the 
former are thefe: Alius etiam erit quandoque Co- 
mete five effettus five ufus: St nempe Cometa prope 
Planetam tranfeat, (ita ferentibus eorum Orbitis & 
motibus) bhunc ita attrahet ut ejusOrbita immutetur, 
(mutatd etiam ex mutua atlione Comet@ Orbita) unde 
Planete Periodus etiam mutabuur. Sed & Satelli- 
tem tla per atiractionem deturbare poterit Cometa, ut, 
reliéio fuo Primario, tpfe evadat Primarius, circa 
Solem deinceps rotatus. Preterea, mutationes multo 
maximas in tpfo Planete Globo producere poterit, non 
folum proletiando fluidum, fi quod fit, fed per alia3 
etiam qualitates; fi v. g. corpus tam vaftum, &, fi 
ex folis vicinia prodeat, ignitum, Tellurem noftram 
é propinquo pretervebatur. Dr.Halley’s Words are 
as follow: Jnter omnes Nullus propriore appulfu 
Terris minatus eft quam ille anni 1680. Hic inito 
Calculo non amplius ad Boream diftabat ab Orbe 
nofiro aniuo quam femtdiametro Solari, (five radio 


_Lunaris Orbita, uti exiflimo,) idque Novemb. 11°. 
1.6. P.M. Quo tempore, fi Terre quoad Lon- 


gitudinem conjunéius fuiffet, Parallaxis fane Lunart 
equalis in Comete motu obfervari potuiffet. Hac A- 


flronomis diéta funto: Que vero ab bujufmodi allap- 
fu vel contatlu, vel denique collifione Corporum ca- 


leftium (que quidem omuino non impoffibilis eft) con- 
Jequi debeant , rerum Phyficarum fiudiofis difcutienda 


relinquo, 


Scholium 2. Having now finifh’d my Account of 
ibe Deluge, 1 fhall here adda mighty Atteftation 
which the moft confiderable Adverfary of my 


_ Theory, has given to this part of it: And being 


the Confeffion of an Adverfary, Dr. Keil/, and 
therefore to be fure no other than what was ex- 


_torted by the plain Force of Reafon and Argu- 


ment, 
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ment, is, J think, of great Confequence in the 
prefent cafe, and fufficient to induce all others 
who are either lefs competent Judges of the Na- 
ture of that Evidence I have brought, or have 
not fo carefully confider’d it, to re-examine it 
more carefully than they have yet done, and not 
to be deterr’d by any leffer Miftakes I may have 
been at firft guilty of, from enquiring whether in 
the main I have not Evidence for what I have 
afferted, Dr; Keill’s Words are thefe: J cannot 
but acknowledge, that the Author of the New 
Theory of the Earth, bas made greater Difcoveries, 
and proceeded on more Philofopbical Principles, than 
all the Theorifts before bim have done. In his Theory 
there is fome very ftrange Coincidents, which make 
it indeed probable, that a Comet at the Time of the 
Deluge pafs'd by the arth, It is furprizing to 
obferve the exaét Correfpondence between the Lunar 
and Solar Year, upon the Suppofition of a Circular 
Orbit, in which the Earth moved before ihe Deluge. 
It cannot but raife Admiration in us, when we con- 
fider, that the Earth at the Time of the Deluge was 
in its Perihelion, which would'be the neceffary Ef- 
fect of a Comet that pafs’d by at that Time, in 
drawing it from a Circular to an Elliptical Orbit. 
This, together with the Confideration that the Moon 
‘was exaltly in fuch a Place of its Orbit at that 
Time, as equally attratted with the Earth, when 
the Comet paffed by, feems to be a very convincing 
Argument that a Comet really came very near, and 


pafsd by the Earth, on the Day the Deluge began. 
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CHAP. V. 


A Solution of the Phenomena vy 
ting ta the General Conflagration ; : 
and of the Conjectures pertaiming 
to the fame, and to the fucceeding 
Period, till the Confummation of 
all Things. 


S the World once perifhed by Water, fo it muf 
by Fire at the Conclufion of its prefent State. 


XC. As we have given an Account of the U- 
niverfal Deluge from the Approach of a Comet in 
its Defcent towards the Sun fo will it not be dif 
ficult to account for the General C onflagration from 
the like Approach of a Comet in its Afcent from 
the Sun. For ’tis evident from what has been 
already explain’d, that in cafe a Comet pafs’d 
behind the Earth, though it were in its Defcent, 
yet if it came near enough, and were it felf big 

enough, it would fo much retard the Earth’s an- 
nual Motion, and oblige it to revolve in an E//ip- 
jis fo near to the Sun in. its Perihelion, that the 
Sun it felf would fcorch and burn, diffolve and 
deftroy it in the moft prodigious Degree ; and 
this Combuftion being renew’d every Reyolution, 
would render the Earth a perfect Chaos again, 
and change it from a Planet to a Comet for ever 
after. °Tis evident his is a fufficient Caufe of a 
general Conflagration with a Witnefs; and fuch 
an one as would entirely ruin the Make of the 
| prefent, 
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prefent, and the Poffibility of a future World. 
On which laft Account, if we allow the follow- 
ing Phenomena, we muft not introduce 77s, at 
this Period however; but fee whether a Confla- 
gration of a lefs deftrudctive, and more refining 
Nature be not to be expected, and may not be 
accounted for. And here let it be obferv’d, that 
the Central Heat of it felf feems fufficient to 
burn up, and diffolve the upper Earth; (as thofe 
who with Dr. Woodward, own the Power and 
Vehemence of the fame now, and its aftonifh- 
ing Force, and terrible Effects in Earthquakes, 
Eruptions of Volcano’s, and other Phenomena of 
prefent Nature, ought to allow ; ) if thefe two 
Things were by any means remov’d; I mean the 
Waters of the Seas and Ocean, and. the Coldnefs 
of the Air: For ’tis the vaft Quantity of Wa- 
ters of the Earth, and the Coldnefs of the mid- 
dle Region of the Air every where, and of the 
whole Air in the Frigid Zones, returning the Va- 
pours cold dewn again, which were fent up into 
them never fo dot, which feems ftill to prevent 
the Effeéts of the fubterraneous Heat, and to 
hinder the Conflagration of the Earth. If there- 
fore the paffing by of a Comet be capable of 
emptying the Seas and Ocean, and of rendring 
the Air, and its contiguous upper Surface of the 
Earth extremely hot and inflam’d, no more, I 
fuppofe, will be neceflary to a general Confla- 
gration: Or if any more Affiftance be afforded 
by the Prefence of the Comet, it will be ex ab- 
undanti, and only contribute ftill the more cer- 
tainly, and the more fuddenly, to kindle fuch a 
fatal Fire, and fo dreadful a Combuftion. Now 
that both thofe requifite Conditions fora general 
Conflagration would be the Confequents of this 
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Paffage of an afcending Comet, 1s plain and 
evident: For (1.) On the Approach of the Co- 
met, a vaft Tide would arife in the great Abyfs ; 
and by the new, more confiderable, and more 
violent Elevations thereof into the Protuberances - 
and the Spheroid Surface of the whole, the 
old Fiffures and Breaches would be open’d again, 
and not a few new ones generated; not only, 
as at the Deluge, in the Mountainous or more 
loofe Columns, extant above the Surface of the 
Waters of the Globe; but in all Parts, and un- 
der the Seas and Ocean, as well as in other Pla- 
ces; which Fiffures muft immediately {wallow 
up the main Mafs or Bulk of the Waters upon the 
Face of the Ground, and fend them to their Fel- 
low Waters in the Bowels of the Earth ; which 
was the firft and principal Step towards a gene- 
ra] Conflagration. And then (2.) The Vapours 
acquir’d from the Comet’s Atmofphere, which at 
the Deluge were, by reafon of their long Ab- 
fence from the Sz in the remote Regions be- 
yond Saturn, pretty cool; at this Time mutt be 
fuppos’d, by reafon of their fo late and near Ap- 
proach to the Suz about the Perihelion, exceeding 
hot and burning; and that to fo extraordinary a 
egree, that nothing but the Jdea of the Mouth 
of a Volcano, juft belching out immenfe Quan- 
tities of liquid and burning Steams, or Torrents 
of fiery Matter, can in any meafure be fuitable 
to the Violence thereof. Imagine therefore, the 
Earth to pafs through the very middle of this 
Atmofphere, for 10,000 Miles together, and to 
bear off with it a Cylindrical Column thereof, 
whofe Ba/fis were fomewhat larger than a great 
Circle on the Earth, and whofe Altitude were 
the Number of Miles julft now mention’d; and 
then 
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then tell me whether the /ir, and its adjoining 
uppermoft Region of the Earth, will not be 
fufficiently hot and fcorching; which was the .... 
other Step to the general Conflagration. Be- 

fides all which, what Quantities of this fiery 
Exhalation, or Torrent of melted liquid Matter 

would run down the Fiffures into the Bowels of 

the Earth, and by joining with the Central hot 

Steams already there, invigorate them, and 
accelerate the direful Infammation; and what 
piercing and fcorching fiery Corpufcles the 

Central Body it felf during its Vicinity, would 

alfo fend out; and what an additional Power 

would thereby be afforded the prevailing Heat, 

I need not fay. Upon the whole, I may ap- 

peal to the Reader, if the Concurrence of all Vd. Theo. 
thefe external Caufes, to fay nothing here of £3: % 7?» 
any internal Difpofitions in the Earth, it felf 
thereto, do not appear abundantly fufficient 

within a little Time to fet the World on Fire, 

and bring on that terrible Conflagration which 

both Sacred and Profane Teftimonies confpire 

to forewarn’ us of; and fo whether the Theory 

of Comets does not afford us almoft as commen- 

{urate and compleat an Account of the future 
Burning, as it already has done of the ancient 
Drowning of the Earth. 


XCI. The fame Caufe which will fet the World on Fire, 
will alfo caufe great and dreadful Tides in the Seas, and 
in the Ocean: with no lefs Agitations, Concuflions, 
and Earthquakes in the Air and Earth. 


XCI. Seeing the Eruption of the Central 
Heat, (the Caufe, ’tis probable, of all our “-* 
Farthquakes ) the Prefence of a Comet; (the 
Caufe once already of the moft prodigious T ae 

that 
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that ever were) and the inflam’d Chaos, or 
{corch’d Atmofphere of a Comet, (a fmaller 
Part of which probably has occafion’d all our 
Tempefts, our Meteors, our Thunder and Light- 
ning. ever fince the Deluge) will all concur at 
once, and with joint Forces confpire together ; 
nothing in the World can be fuppos’d more 
terrible, nor more exactly correfpondent to the 
Phenomenon before us. 


XCII. The Atmofphere of the Earth, before the Confla- 
gration begins, will be opprefs’d with Meteors, Exhala- 
tions, and Steams; and thefe in fo dreadful a manner, 
in {uch prodigious Quantities, and with fuch wild con- 
fufed Motions and Agitations, that the Sua and Moon 
will have the moft frightful and hideous Countenances, ’ 
and their ancient Splendor will be entirely obfcur’d ; 
the Stars will feem to fall from. Heaven;, and all man- 
ner of horrid Reprefentations will terrify the Inhabitants » 
of the Earth. | 


XCIH. Thofe who confider how great a, Co- 
met’s Atmofphere appears to us after its Peri- 
helion, and what large.Quantities of its new- 
ly fcorch’d Maffes our Air muft be cloge’d and 
burthen’d withal, . will expeét,no other.Effects 
than thofe here mention’d; and will eafily be- 
lieve that all fuch horrible Appearances would 
enfue, and that in the moft amazing Degree, 
and extravagant Inftances poffible. . The 2eo- 
vis’s Reprefentation of this Matter will be, ge- 
nerally fpeaking, but a fair-and juft Idea there- 
of. 


XCIII. The Deluge and Conflagration, are eferr’d, by an- 
cient Tradition, to great Conjunttions of the Heavenly 
Bodies; as both depending on, and happening. at th 


fame. 


XCII. In our Accounts of the Deluge and 
Conflagration, there isa notable Conjunction 
of 
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of the ‘heavenly Bodies indéed’s\ Hot flich an 
imaginary one. as the Aftrologers fo ridicu- 
loufly make a ftir about; the bare Pofition of 


ry rer 


-*'Cordllary. *Zishot impofible’ but the “ancieht 
“Tradition, thatthe Deluge and Conflagration fome 
way depended on certain remarkable Conjunttions 
ofthe heavenly Bodies, mifunderftood, and after- 


ward precarioufly and.widely mifapplyd, might give 
Occafion:.and Ryé.to Attrology ; orto. that migh- 
ty Quoil and Pother fo many in all Ages bave 
AD beh the Conyunctions, ‘Oppofitions, ~ avd 
Afpects of the heavenly Bodies, and the Judiciaty 
wel i redictions therefrom; . which even ihe Improve- 
ments of Jolid, Philofophy in our Age bave not been 
able yet to banifh-wholly from among us the 
Occafion. whereof is, otherwife exceeding dark.and 
~anaccountable,? °°" © Be oan eee 
‘> XCIV. This general’ Conflagration is ndét to extend to the 
‘4 entire Diffolution, or Deftruction;of, the Earth; but only 
-y to the Alteration, Melioration, and peculiar, Difpofition 
_ ___ thereof-into a New State, peo ee oe as 
@reeeks an 
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and Martyrs for its Inhabitants, who are at the firft Re- 
furreGtion to enter, and to live’ and reign a Thoufand 
Years upon it, till the fecond Refurre¢tion, the general 
Judgment, and the final Confummation of all Things. 


XCIV. Seeing the Abyfs confifts of a denfe 
and compaét Fluid, not capable of any Rare- 
faction or Diffolution. by. the. moft violent 
Heat imaginable, ’tis evident that the Caufes 
here affigned can only extend, to. the upper 
Orb, or habitable Earth, without any farther 
Progrefs. So that the Effect of this Conflagra- 


tion will be the Reduction of this upper Earth, 


and its Atmofphere, into a confus’d, mix’d, and 
Chaotick State; much fuch an one as was before 
obferv’d to have preceded the original Forma- 
tion of it. So that as the Heat decreafes,.’tis 
but reafonable to expect a kind of Reiteration 
of the Mo/aick fix Days Creation, or a Renova- 
tion of the Primitive State of the Earth ;..to,the 
Defcription of which therefore I. muft refer the 
Reader. | 


XCV. The State of Nature during the Millennium will be 
very different from that at prefent, and more agreeable 
to the Antediluvian, Primitive and Paradifiacal ones.” 


XCV. This is apparent from the Conclufion 
of the former Solution. | 


XCVI. The Earth in the Millenwium will be without 
Sea, or any large Receptacle filled with mighty Col- 
leétions and Quantities of Waters. 


Solut.6,% CVI. The Primitive Seas depended main- 


7. prius. 


ly on two Things; the former, the Concur- 
rence of the Central and Solar Heat for no‘ lefs 
than nine or ten Months together, in the Ele- 
vation of fufficient Quantities of Vapours: The 

5 i latter, 
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latter, the Earth’s confiderable Solidity attain’d 
before the Defcent of the fame Vapours which 
were to compofe the Seas, of which we are {peak- 
ing : So that if either of thefe be wanting in this 
reiterated Formation of the Earth, ’tis evident 
the Effect muft fail, and the Globe be no longer 
a Terraqueous one after the Conflagration. Now 
the next Propofition but one, afferting the Pro-. 
bability of the entire Abfence of the Sun, mutt 


infer a Probability of the entire Abfence of Scas — 


alfo, according as this Propofition afferts. 


i XCVIL- The Earth in the Millennium. will have no Sic- 
ceffion of Light and Darknefs; Day and Night; but a 
perpetual Day. | 


XCVII. In cafe the Earth’s diurnal Rotation, 
upon which thefe Viciffitudes depend, were re- 
tarded fo'as to be only ‘exaétly' equal and com- 
menfuraté to ‘its:annual Motion, (which is the 
Cafe in ‘the Moon’s diurnal and menftrual Re- 
volution:at prefent, as we have before obferv’d) 


Ed 


the Earth would conftantly expofe’ the fame Lem. 42. 


Hemifphere to the Sun, (as the Moon does now Prits. 


to the Earth) and all Succeffion of, Day and 
Night for ever ceafe ; the one half of the Globe 
enjoying a perpetual Day, while the:other was 
involv’d in Darknefs, or excluded all Advan- 
tages’ from him,’ and thereby enduring a conti- 
nual Night, fo'faras natural ‘Caufes are here 
to be confider’d:' And that‘this Retardation of 
the Earth’s diurnal Rotation (even without a 
recurring to the miraculeus Power of its firft 
Author) is‘accountable ‘from that paffing by of 
a Comet,: which''we affign for the Occafion. of 
the Conflagration,’is very eafy and obvious: For 


in .caferits “Afcent and» Paflage by, be\on the . 
East Sides! or before ‘the Earth ; and. in cafe: it’ 


Na approach 


as 


ee 
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approach. fo near as to rub..again{t it, *tis.evi- 
dent fuch an Impulfe is contrary to; the,Courfe 
of the diurnal Rotation, and is therefore, capable 
(the Proportions of every Thing being adjufted 
by Divine Providence) ‘of putting fuch a Stop 
to the fame as is neceffary.to the prefent Phe- 
nomenon, and fo may put a Period. to that-con- 
{tant Succeffion of Light and Darknefs, ‘Day and 
Night, which has obtain’d.ever fince the Fall 
of Man; and withal  diftinguifh the Surface of 
the Earth into two quite different and.contrary 
Hemifpheres; near the Vertex of one of which 
the:Sun. it felf, and near that of>the' other, 
its oppofite Point in the Heavens, will ‘be al- 
ways fituate. ee 

Corollary... Seeing. fuch .a. Rub of the’ Comet 
would affect the. annual Motion of the Earth as 
well as the diurnal, *tis.pofible it, might retard — 
the former as well as the latter, and reduée-the 
Elliptical Courfe and Orbit. of the Earth , : to its 
ancient Circular: one. again, or into ome other 
Elliptical one of 4 very, different.Speciesfrom the 
prefent. ee nnpe ott osorsich 


XCVIII. The State of the Millennium will not. ftand-in 
need of, ‘and fo’ probably ' will be’ without ‘thé Light 

and Prefence of the’Sun and Moon: 1 
“"_ XCVIII. Seeing the Earth. would -be-on the 
foregoing Suppofition, -diftinguifhed» into two 
quite. different: Hemifpheres,. the ‘one/iof »which 
would be wholly deftitute of the Lightand'Pre- 
fence of the Sun; ‘and, fo.farjas appears: by: Sts 
Fobn, fupply’d by a fupernatural Light, ifix’d and 
permanent above its: Horizon, (atileaft as toothe 
- main and middle Parts of it, idiftinét-frémthofe 
Apoc. xx, darker. four Corners ofthe Earth) >whence-Gog 
7, 8,9. and Magog fhall at length -attempt to beatin 
LOTUGS n Vi the 
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the Saints inhabiting ‘there, and which poffibly 

may be the Sxcr@ eEwreeov fo often mention’d invid. etiam 

the. New Teftament:) *tis clear that the firft Apoc-xxii. 

Branch of this Propofition is accountable thereby, ‘4 ‘5: 

fo farias this Phy1ical Theory is concern’d there- 

in. And as to the Moon, feeing *twas only a 

fignal: and ‘aes Negi ae ay that caus’d her 

equal ‘Acceleration, ‘and confequent accompany- | 

ing the Earth at the former ‘paffing by of the. Gre- 

Comet; and that no fuch Providence need here 2° 4# 
‘ : nom. ad 

be expected; *tis evident that that Rub or Stop-‘schol. 1. 

page of the Earth’s Annual Motion, which retards Solut. 92. 

the fame, and does not retard the Moon’s alfo, pridscitar. 

may feparate-thefe Planets, and procure’ their Or- - ~ — 

bits, Courfes, -and-’Periods to ‘be ‘quite different 

from one anothers ‘ever after ; according to the 

greateft Rigour of the prefent Propofition. 


»eXCIK. At the Conclufion of the Millennium, the Final 
|) Padgenent and Confummation of all things; theEarth will 
: defent its prefent,Seat and-Station in the World, and be 


__ Bo longer found among the Planetary. Charis... | 
 KICIX, iff any ‘Comet inftead of paffin g by, or 
gently rubbing the Earth, hit directly againft it; 
in its Courfe either towards or from the Sun, it 
muft defert its ancient Station, and move in a 
quite different Elliptick Orbit; and fo probably 
of a Planet become again a Comet, for the future 


Ages of the. World. g9- in 


A 


~ 


N. B, Some “of the Figures belonging to the 
Comet’s Courfe at the Deluge were fitted to the 
two fart ens Oe before I fufpect- 
ed that the Comet which d faw 4. D. 1682, was 
that very Comet which.occafion’d the Deluge. 
They ought to have the Angle between the 
Trajectory of the Comet, and the Line conneét- 
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ing the Sun and Comet about 35° where the 
Moon will be about 2° 21” paft the Syzygy. 
The neareft Diftances alfo, af and xy, Fig. 2. 
ought to be greater, and the Comet it felf larger 
than before, to compenfate the fame. Nor does 
the Obfervation of the Comet’s Bignefs proper- 
ly contradict either the former or latter) Hy- 
pothefis, . Any Exactnefs in. the Meafure of - 
even its Diameter not. being to be had > and 
its particular Denfity being, wholly unknown 
alfo. | é 

N. B. It is fit here to rectify one confiderable 
Miftake in pag. 217. where the Note ought to 
run thus: And there is no more Difference in 
the Cafe of the Samaritan Numbers, than that 
we are obliged. to abate 4 in the fuppofed Mo- 
tion of the Perihelion: Which.as it feems-of 
late quicker than in the old Aftronomy; fo 
may it be allow’d to have gone ftill fomewhat 
flower in the more ancient Ages, next after the 
Deluge. Nor will the Pofitions and Revolu- 
tions of the feveral Comets through the Planetary 
Regions admit of a perfect Uniforntity inofich 
Motions. Y anid iriae 
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I. 94 EI NG. the new and folid Improvements of 


Philofophy do all along give fuch rational. 


Accounts of thofe ancient Theorems, which have 
been propagated down from the eldeSt Ages, with- 
out being then underftood, or intelligible to their Pro- 
pagators; *tis reafonable to trujft and rely on fuch 
Ancient Traditions, not only Sacred, but Propbane 
alfo, in thefe or any other parallel Cafes; they be- 
ing in all Probability the moSt valuable Remains, 
and most venerable Truths which the primitive 
Parents of the World deliver’d down to their Pofte- 
rity in fucceeding Generations. 


Il. Seeing moft of thefe ancient Theorems are 
very much beyond the diftintt Knowledge of thofe 
who deliver them; contrary to the common Opinion 
of Mankind, judging ufually by fenfible Appear- 
ances; and in themJfelves, confidering the low State 
of Natural Knowledge at the fame Times, were 
highly improbable, if not utterly incredible to in- 
quifitive Minds: and indeed feveral of them rela- 
ting to the Chaos, the Creation, he primary 
Conttitution and State of the World, and the 
Deluge it felf, impoffible to be difcovered without 
Supernatural Revelation ; and yet feeing, after all, 
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they do now appear almoft as agreeable to Reafon, 
and the moft folid Mechanical Philofophy, as any 


. new Difcoveries, built on the emaéteft Obfervations 


of prefent Nature whatfoever ; *tis apparent that 
thefe ancient Accounts, eéfpecially thofe contain’d 
in the Floly Scriptures, were not originally de- 
riv’d from the Natural Skill dnd Obferdation of 
the firs Authors, or any other meerly Human 
Means, but from the immediate and Supernatural 
Revelation of God Almighty who was therefore 
much more converfant with Mankind in the first, 
than be has been in thefe last Ages of the World; 
as the Old Teftament-Hifory. every where aj 
‘fures us, 


III. The Meafure of our prefent Knowledge ought 
not to be efteem’d as the Kesrnesov, or Left of Truth y 
or to be oppos’d to the Accounts receiv’d from prophane 
Antiquity, much lefs to the infpired Writings. For 
notwithftanding that feveral Particulars relating to 
the eldeS%t Condition of the World, and its great 
Cataftrophes, examin’d and compar’d with fo much 
Philofophy as. was till lately known, were plainly 
unaccountable, and, naiurally fpeaking, impoffible ; 
yet we fee, now Nature is wore fully, more certain- 
Ly, and more fubjtantially underftood, that the fitme 
Things approve themfelves to be plain, eafy, and 
rational, 


IV. ’Tis therefore Folly in the higheft Degree, to 
reject the Truth, or Divine Authority of ibe Holy 
Scriptures, becaufe we cannot give our Minds par- 
ticular Satisfaction as to the manner, way or even 
poflibility of fome things therein afferted, Since 
we have feen fo many of thofe things which feem’d 
the moft incredible in the whole Bible, and gave the 
&reaieft Scruple and Scandal to Philofophick Minds, 


fo 
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fo fully, and-*particulatly attefted, «and: next to de- 
monfirated. from certain, Principles of Aftronomy 
and Natural Knowledges ’tis but reafonabie to 
expe, in due Time, a like Solution of the other 
Difficulties. ’Fis but juft, fure, to depend upon the 
Veracity of thofe baly Writers in other Affertions, 
whofe Fidelity is fo. entirely eftablifh’d iu thefe bi- 
iberto equally unaccountable ones. 


V. The obvious, plain, or literal Senfe of the 
facred Scriptures, ought not, without great Reason, 


to be eluded or laid ofide: Several of thofe very 


Places, which feem’d very much to require the fame 
bitherto, appearing now to the minuteft Circumftan- 
ces, true and rational; according to the firiéteft and 
enoft literal Interpretations of them. 3 


VI. We may be ynder an Obligation to believe 
fuch Things on the Authority of the Holy Scriptures 
as ave properly Myfteries 5 that is, though not really 
Contradictory, yet plainly Unaccountable to our 
(prefent Degree of) Kuowledge and Reafon. Thus 
the facred Hiftories of the Original Conftitution, 
gud great Cataftraphes of the World, have jufily 
heen in the paft Ages the Objects of the Faith of 
Jews and Chriftians, though the Divine Providence 
had not afforded fo much Light, as that they could 
otherwife fatisfy themfelues in the Credibility of 
them, till the new Improvements in Philofophy. 
And this is but just and. reafonable; for fure the 
Ignorance or Incapacity of the Greqture does by no 
means afford fufficient Ground for Incredulity, or 
juptify Men in their rejetting Divine Revelation, and 
impeaching the Veracity or Providence of the Creator. 


VII. Seeing the Natural and the Moral World 
gre alike fubjeét to the Divine Providence, and that 
Nn 4 ibe 
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the fame Author has indited thofe Writings which 
relate to both; the Difcovery of -the Verity of the 
Holy Scriptures in the moft dificult Points relating 
to the one, ought to make us entirely fecure of the like 
Verity of the fame Scriptures relating to the other ; 
notwithfianding any Difficulties ftill remaining about 
them. As the wife, proportionate, and harmonious 
Order and Regularity of the Natural World, where 
no Freedom of the Creature interpofes, and gives 
any Occafion for Diforder, jufily obliges-us to believe 
the mos wife and equal Methods of Providence to 
be equally exercifed about the Moral one allo; al- 
though the Intricacies arifing from the Abufe of the 
Liberty of Will in rational Creatures, render them 
bitherto more obfcure to us in the latter Cafe than in 
the former: So certainly the Eftablifoment of the 
Verity of the Scriptures in the most barfh and dif- 
ficult Affertions touching the Natural World, (the 
proper Cafe in which the Improvement of Philofophy 
was likely to afford Means for our Determination ) 
ought to affure us of the like Verity of the fame 
Scriptures in the other Points, more particularly the 
Subjects of Divine Revelation, lef; capable of afford- 
ing any other Means of Satisfattion, and yet more 
direfily the Defign, Scope, and Drift of the Sacred 


Writers, and the Concern of Divine Providence than 


the other, 
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PREPARATORY PROPOSITIONS 
Geo ay OMETS are a Species of Pla~ 
Mepiatk® nets, or Bodies revolving regu- 
NIC WX larly about the Sun; and this in 
Menetoy fuch eccentrical Elliptick Orbits | 
Et Oe Merl as are nearly Parabolical. | 


Il. The Plains in which the feveral Comets 
revolve are exceeding different from, and at all 
imaginable Angles oF Inclination with one ano- 
ther, and with the Ecliptick. 

Ill. The DireCtion of the Courfe of Comets 
in their Orbits is not determin’d one way, (as is 
that of the Planets, from Weft to Haft) but 1S 

uncertain 3 
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uncertain; about one half of them being dire 
in their Motion, and tle other retrograde. 

IV. The Comets in their Defcent to, and A- 
{cent from the Sun, pafs through the Planetary 
Syftem, and ufually through that intire Syftem, — 
from Saturn to Mercury. : x 

V. The Comets therefore may approach to 
any of the Planets themfelves, if their feveral 
Plains and Pofitions and Periods be rightly ad- 
jufted for that Purpofe, but not otherwife. 

VI. The Law of Gravity, or mutual Attra- 
ction of Bodies equally belongs to the Comets 
as to the Planets; and the Effects of the fame 
in the Acceleration and Retardation of Bodies ; 
in the Flux and Reflux of all Fluids upon or be- 
neath the Surface of the Planets or Comets them- 
felves, and the like, are equally to be allow’d 


_ in the one cafe as in the other. 


VII. Comets are, generally fpeaking, of the 
fame Magnitude with Planets, and as they are 
fome bigger and others leffer: I mean this of 
their real folid Bodies, as diftinét from their 
Atmofpheres and Tails, For, 

VIII. Befides thefe Bodies or Nuclei them- 
felves, which are folid, compaét and durable, 


_ 4the Comets are encompafied with a vattly large, 
~ ©confufed and Chaotick Atmofphere; their re- 
» moter Regions being full of thin Vapours; and 


thofe nearer the Centre full of groffer Exhala- 
tions, part of which, when near the Sun, eva- 
porate into prodigioufly rare Tails, and when 
they come very near the Sun, into prodigioufly 
long ones alfo. . 

IX. The Phznomena of Nature, particularly 
thofe of Mountains, and of the Variation of the 
Magnetick Needle; do befl agree to the Hypo- 
thefis of a denfe Fluid within the Earth; on the 

Surface 
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Surface of which our upper Cruft refts; and 
cannot fairly be folv’d without it. Whence we 
ought ‘to allow that to be moft probably the 
real Conftitution of our Earth. [See New Theory, 
pafim.] : Mie 

X. The Deluge of Noah began the 17% Day 
of the fecond Month from the Autumnal Equi- - 
nox, ‘or according to the prefent Hebrew Chro- 
nology, on Friday,. Novemb. 28. in the 2349" 
Year before the Chriftian Aira, or according to 
the more accurate Chronology of the ancient 
Hebrew, in the Days of Fo/fephus, and of the Sa- 
maritan, agreeing almoft exaétly therewith, De- 
cemb, 2. in the 2926 Year before that Era, 
The former’ Part of ‘this’ Propofition has’ been Hypoth.9. 
proved"in.my New Theory; and the latter, in . _ = 
my Ejjay towards reftoring the True Text of the Old 
Teftament :. to which Ipmuft refer the Reader. 


’ PROPOSITION. 


» That Comet which laft appear’d 4. D. 1682, see New 
in itsiDefcent to the Sun, the firft Day: of the Theory, 
Deluge of Noah, came very near to our Earth, “ypoth. 
and was ‘the Phyfical Caufe of the fame Deluge. ~ 
This appears from the Evidence following: — 

(1.) We have fome Teftimonies in Antiquity, 
fet down by Hevelius*in his Cometographia, andn. Theor, 
it is imply’d in both Plato’s and Pliny’s Accounts, p. 185— 
that a’Comet did not only appear at the Time *89 
of the Deluge, but had an Influence upon the 
fame alfo. 

(2.). The Aftronomical Theory of this Comet, Deluge 
built upon the moft exact Obfervations and Cal- ee 
culations that ever were made about them, and NAAM 
ftated from: Sir J/aac Newton's wonderful Difco- 

veries, 
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veries, -by Dr. Halley, our famous Profeffor of — 
Geometry at Oxford, does now clearly :fhew, 
that this very Comet did come by at the Time 
here affign’d. For the Reader is to know, that 
Sir /aac Newton and Dr. Hailey have lately .dif- 
cover’d that Comets have their Periods as fix’d 
and regular as the Planets, though ufually much 
larger; that one of thofe Comets has: return’d 
three:or four Times already, and has its Period 
about 75 Years; and that another:of them: has 
probably come round twice jalfo after a Period 
of about 129 Years; and, which is the greateft 
Dittovery of all, that this laft moft remarkable. 
Comet thas alfo feveral Times»been ifeen already, 
within the Period of certain, Records, I mean 
in the 44 oYear before the Chriftian; Aéra > and 
again Wf D..531 0r.§325 and yetiagain, 4. Dz 
1106,.. Befides its lait Appearance u..D.. 1684, 
whereby we know that it revolves in about 575 
Years; and thatsby confequence, Gf we go ftill 
backward about that Number of Years, or ra- 
ther a litthe farther, we fhall .difcover ‘all ithe 
‘Times whéa it has come:round in the iantienter 
Ages ofithe World. - I add, or wathen a dotele 


farther backward, for fince, as \Sit Ufaac Newtou: 
Princip. 
Edit. 2. 
P 480, 


well obferves, this Comet goes fo very/near to 
the Sun every Revolution, »as ito pafs ‘through 
the Sun’s own Atmofphere, if sit have.any, iit 
may bea fall Matter retarded: by it every Pe- 


riod, and by confequence its Velocity:and Orbit, 


as alfo its Periods, may shave beenjan general, 
taking feveral Revolutions together, >a :fmall 
Matter diminifh’d;° when »we.go ‘backward ‘to 
remote Ages, we mult allow celder ) Periods ito 
have .been fomewhat Jonger ithan. they are .at 
prefent. . In order therefore to difcover) whether 
geet ley this 
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this Comet came tinto our Regions’ at ‘the Time a 
afign’d, let ius compute ‘the Interval of this | 
Comet’s revolving ‘as ‘nice as may ‘be. ‘This | 
Cometthen, which had its Jaft Period: jut 575 | 
Years; admits'weknow of fo much Inequality, | 
that its two former Periods one with another, : 
were but 5743 Years, though whether they were . |“ | 
fingly equal, or which was the longer ‘of thofe 
two Revolutions, ‘we vcannot -now determine, by | 
reafon’ of the Want of Accuracy in the Hifto- 
riahs,°as ‘tothe Time ‘of the Year’ when it ap- 
peated in the'6\Century. Letius therefore keep 
within this Latitude of ‘three quarters “of a Year 
Difference, attefted toby Fa&t ; and fuppofe, as 
we guftly may, that: in general \thofe Periods aM 
havea. little diminith’d, and fo were fomewhat | 
larger formerly ; "and fee *how’nearly'this Cal- 
culation ‘will bring -us'to ‘the Time affign’d “for 
the Beginning of the’ Deluge. *Tis-evident' by 
Dr. Halley’s Computation, invhis Synopfis of Co- In Calce. 
metsy as well%as from Sir F/Zzac Newion’s own 
Scheme, that'this Comet’ crofs’d our annual Or. 
bit,tin-its ‘Defeent! Novem. 115° A. D. 1680, ‘a 
little paft One of the Clock in the Afternoon. 
Before that Time ‘then we muft‘fuppofe at léatt 
feven'Periods’to have’ interven’d;’ and ‘that oné 
with. another, ‘the°former ‘fix' Periods were. Ly fee 
Years, as'we'know the laft'wasjuft 575. ‘Now °°! 
fix' Times 575% 'with once 575) \is 40283 which 
is exactly theNumber of Years neceffary’ in this 
Cafe, according’'to ‘the prefent “Hebrew, “Not 
need I make-a new! Computation ‘forthe’ more 
accurate Account-of the ancient Hebrew and ‘Sa- 
maritan, fince- the' Difference’ of : the ‘two Chro- 
nologies is, ‘ina manner the very: fame’ Number 
of Years’ [577] with one intire Periodical*Revo- 
dation “of this Comet,’ and-fo'eccafions ‘no Diffé- 
ni rence 
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rence in 'the prefent Cafe., So that ’tis' plain that 
Comet did defcend into our Regions either at, 
or very near the Time when the Flood of Noah 
began; 7. ¢. at or very near the Time, when it 
ought to have defcended in order to approach 
near the Earth. 

(3.) The fame Aftronomical Theory of Co- 
mets demonftrates, that the defcending Part of 
the Orbit of this Comet was in the fame Place 
where it ought to have been, in order: to ap- 
proach near the Earth, at the Beginning of the 
Deluge. For the defcending Part of the Co- 
met’s Orbit cuts the Orbit of the Earth now in 
the fecond Degree of Cancer, as Dr. Halley’s Ta- 
ble, and Sir J/aac Newton’s-Scheme both fhew 3; 
which implies, that when the neceflary Precef- 
fion of the Equinox of about 4687 in +4028 
Years is allow’d for, we fhall find that this de- 
{cending Orbit was, at the; Beginning» of the 
Deluge, about the 17" Degree of Taurys, or 
very near the Place where the Earth alfo was.at 
the fame Time. | And this,Character will agree; 
though not fo exactly, with: the other: ‘Chrono- 
logy alfo. 

(4.) The fame Aftronomical Theory. of Co: 
mets demonftrates, what is moft:of all. remark- 
able, that the Pofition. of the defcending. Node 
of this Comet was moft exactly fuch as was ne- 
ceflary to its Approach to the Earth, at thé Be- 
ginning of the Deluge. This Node; is’ now> in 
the End of the 2°, or Beginning of: the: 3* De- 
gree of Cancer, clofe by the Interfection of the 
Comet’s Trajectory with the Line of the Earth’s 
annual Motion, as. 1s plain in Dr. Halley’s.‘Ea- 


ble, and Sir J/aac Newion’s Scheme, and; there- 


fore according to the former Allowance of 
about 462" for the Preceflion- of the Equinox, 
that. 
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that Place of mutual InterfeCtion, which was ab- 
folutely neceffary in order to bring the Comet 
very near the Earth, was at the Beginning of 
the Deluge, about the 17 Degree of Taurus, 
or the very Place where the Earth was at the 
fame Time. And that the Reader may the bet- 
ter difcern the Neceflity and Exaétnefs of this 
wonderful Coincidence, he muft obferve that the 
Plains of all the known Orbits of the Comets 
are different from that of the Ecliptick’; that, 
in particular, the Plain of the Orbit of this Co- 
met is greatly fo; the Angle of Inclination be- 
ing above 60g That therefore there is but one 
Place of Interfection in the entire Orbit of this 
Comet that could render it capable of approach- 
ing very near the Earth in its Defcent: that 
without this wonderful Coincidence of thefe Tra- 
jectories, or their exact mutual Interfeétions, as 
here {tated, both the other Agreements, I mean 
that of the Comet’s Period, and of the Situation 
of the defcending Part of its Orbit would have 
been to no Purpofe, as to the Introduction of a 
Deluge upon the Earth. He mutt alfo obferve, 
that by Dr. Halley’s own Calculation, this In- 
terfection is ftill fo near the true Line of the 
annual Orbit of the Earth, that the Comet this 
very laft Defcent came, Novem. 11, about as 
near to that Line as the Moon it felf, to that 
Line I mean which the Earth now defctibes ; 
which yet feems to be fomewhat more remote 
from the Sun than that which the Earth defcrib’d 
before the Flood, as will hereafter appear: He 
muft therefore obferve farther, that this Inter- 
feétion would be much nearer to the Line of 
the Earth’s Motion, when that annual Orbit 
_was leffer, than it is at prefent; and that by 
confequence, the Comet would then approach 

Oo = much 
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much nearer to the Earth, as within fome 
10,000 Miles, which as we fee hereafter the 
Phenomena of the Deluge do require. And 
he ought farther to obferve, that as it was 575 
to one odds againft the Period of the Comet’s 
acreeing to the right Year of the Deluge; and 
360 to 1 againit the defcending Part’s Pofition 
in the proper Degree of the Ecliptick ; fo was 
it above 2000 to 1 odds againft the Comet’s 
InterfeGtion of the Plane of the Ecliptick, fo 
very near to the Line of the Earth’s Motion, 
as it really does at this Day; and much greater 
odds againft its Interfection of that Plane, as it 
mutt have done if it came within 10,000 Miles 
of the Earth. All which exact Coincidences do 
not only render our prefent Affertion extreme- 
ly probable; it being next to impoffible that 
all thefe Circumftances fhould have fo exactly 
agreed by Chance, as they muft have done if 
there were no relation between this Comet and 
the Deluge of Noab. Which way of Reafoning 
will be ftill ftronger, if we confider, | 

(s.) That this Comet appears. to be exactly 
of a due Magnitude for the Solution of the De- 
luge alfo; as if it were peculiarly fitted for that 
Purpofe. For though the Comets admit of a 
vaft Variety, as to their Bignefs, yet will none 
but a very fmall one, and of a particular De- 
eree of Smallnefs too, agree to the Phaznomena 
of the Deluge, as I have fhew’d elfewhere. 
Now by Mr. Flamjteed’s Obfervations tis plain, 
that this Comet had its apparent Diameter the 
laft Return about 20” only, when it was as far 
off as the Sun, or if we deduct g” for that denfe 
Part of its Atmofphere which always hides the 
Nucleus it felf, we fhall have that Diameter 
about 11”, while the Moon’s would be about 6” 


at 
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at the fame Diftance. Now the Cube of 17” Ibid. 
or 1331, being fix Times the Cube of 6" or 
216, the Comet muft have been about fix Times 
as big as the Moon, or the feventh Part fo large 
as the Earth, which is the very Bignefs I have 
fhew’d ellewhierte the Phzenomena of the De- qpid, 
luge requir’d, And if we confider, that the 
ereateft primary Planet Fupiter, is almoft 8000 
‘Times greater than the leaft, Mercury ; we 
fhall find, as before, that ’tis “highly improbable, 
that the particular Bignefs of this Comet, as 
fuited fo exactly to the Cafe of the Deluge, fhould see Lei. 
yet have no relation to the Deluge notwith- 38. 
ftanding. 
ON. B. Thefe Circumftances, at leaft all but the 
Jaft, are peculiar to this Comet and its Orbit, 
and do not belong to any of the reft now known, 
which render them’ much more confiderable ig 
the prefent Cafe. . 


CoROLLARIES 


T, Hence we eafily account for the Change of N. Theor. 
the annual Orbit of the Earth, from @irgulak Bike 
as it was moft probably before the Deluge, to” ? 

lliptical, as it has certainly been ever fince. 

his being the natural Effect of the Attraction 
of the Comet, as it paffed by before the Earth, 
which muft accelerate its annual Motion, and 
thereby enlarge its Orbit, and lengthen its pe- 
-riodical Time. 


II, Hence we eafily account for the juft Quan- 
tity of the Enlargement of that annual Orbit 
and Period; wiz. fo much as the Difference of 
the prefent Elliptick Period or Year, is from 
the Antediluvian circular one; which is beth 
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the exaé&t Difference of thofe Orbits, and exact- 
ly equal to the Moon’s Epast, or Difference of 
the Solar and Lunar Year with us, and is what 
this Comet about fix Times as large as the Moon, 


and approaching within about 10,000 Miles of > 
the Earth would produce, as the Calculation ~ 
. does fhew. 


III. Hence alfo we eafily account for the Po- 


fition of the prefent Elliptick Orbit of the Earth, 


N. Theor. 
Hyp. 11. 
N°. 3. Pp. 


201, 


N. Theor. 
Lem. 57. 


which as ic ought has its Perihelion in, or very 
near that Place where the Comet pafled by at 
the Deluge, and changed the Circle into an El- 
lipfis, as the Calculation does fhew. And note, 
that this Charaéter beft agrees to the exacter 
Chronology. | 


IV. Hence alfo we learn the Reafon of the 
Moon’s Continuance with the Earth ever fince 
the Deluge, notwithftanding its Acceleration by 
the Comet, which would: naturally have alter’d 
its annual Period, and have feparated it there- 
from: for it appears by the Aftronomical ‘Ta- 
bles, that the Time of the Beginning of the De- 
luge already affign’d, was about three Days and 
a half paft the New Moon, at which Time the 
Diftance of the Comet from the Moon, and its 
confequent Attraction of the Moon was equal to 


-its Dittance from the Earth, and its Attraction 
of the:Earth by it, which would keep them to- 


. 


or 
wrod 


cether afterward, as the Calculation does fhew. 
Nor is the like Coincidence wanting in the ex- 
acter Chronology. ? 


_ V. Hence- we learn fe Occafion of the Con- 
fufions in Aftrenomy and Chronology as to the 
Years Solar and Lunar, fince the Flood;. viz. 


that 


t 
‘, 
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that the Length of the Year was changed at theN. Theor. 
Deluge; but in fuch a way, that that Change Corel pott 
could not be obferv’d by any. ged ea 


_ VI. Hence we eafily. account for the Sufte- Nn. Theor. 
nance of thofe vaft Numbers of Mankind and Phenom, 
other Animals which it appears the Antediluvian 35- 
Farth had upon it. There being probably no 
Comparifon between the primary Fruitfulnefs of 

the original. Earth, which feems to have been, 

as we fhall fee hereafter, free from an Ocean, 

and from very large Seas, which we have now, N. Theor, 
and the prefent lefs Fruitfulnefs of the Earth, a- Phen. 45. 
rifing from our Poftdiluvian Sediment of the Wa- 

ters of the Deluge, and that in great Meafure as 
overwhelm’d with Water alfo. 


VII. Hence we eafily account for the better nN. Theor. 


Temperature of the Antediluvian Air, as to its Phen. 38, 
different Climates and Regions; free from vio- 39.44% 


lent and deftructive Heat and Cold, Exhalations 
and Meteors, Contagions and Peftilences, Rains 
and Storms, than what we at prefent experience. 
Thefe affliGting Circumftances fince naturally a- 
rifing from that. Chaotick Atmofphere of the 
Comet, which our Earth carry’d off at the De- 
luge, and which has ever fince conftituted no 
fmall Part of our Earth’s prefent Atmofphere ; 
from which therefore the Antediluvians were in- 
tirely free. | is 


y ‘ 
7 


VIII. Hence we eafily account for that WOn- N. Theor. 
derful Phenomenon of our Poftdiluvian Air, the Phen. 4a. 


Rain-bow: which ’tis plain had no Place before 
the Flood. This being a natural Effect of fuch 
a ftormy Atmofphere as ours is fince the De- 
luge, which often precipitates the Vapours that 

) Oo have 
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have long remain’d in it, till they become large 
and numerous fpherical Drops of Rain ; whence 
alone the Rain-bow is deriv’d ; and does-not let 
thofe Vapours which arife in imperceptible Fumes 
in the Day, defcend gradually in Mifts in the 
Night, as they did on our Earth in the Ante- 
diluvian Air, and feem to do in the Air of the 
Moon to this Day. 


IX. Hence we eafily account for the greater 
length of the Lives of the Antediluvians than of 
the Poftdiluvians, and for the gradual Diminu- 
tion of that Longevity after the Flood till the 
Days of King David, For the better Tempera- 
ture of the Antediluvian Air, with the probably 
better Vegetables of the Primitive Earth; toge- 
ther with the no Permiffion of the eating of 
Fiefh, are fuch Foundations for a greater Lon- 
gevity then, that we need not wonder at the 
fhortening of Men’s Lives upon the Alteration 
of Circumftances fo material as thofe are at the 
Deluge. And fince the Mixture and Fermenta- | 
tions of the Chaotick Particles, deriv’d from the 
Comet into our Atmofphere, would naturally be 
gradual, *tis no Wonder if this their Effect in 
corrupting our Air and Conftitutions, and in 
fhortening human Life have been eradual alfo, 


XK. Hence’ alfo we eafily account for thofe 
mighty Waters, which our Ocean and large Seas 
do now contain; but which the Antediluvian 
Farth feems not to have had. “Thefe being the 
natural Remains of that immenfe Quantity of 
Water which the Vapours gain’d from the Co- 
met’s Atmofphere, and the Water which was 
by their Weight forced from the inward Parts 


_of the Earth, at the Deluge afforded us : of 


which 
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which more diftin@ly under the next Parti- 
culars. 


_ XI. Hence accordingly we eafily account for | 
thofe 40 Days and 40 Nights violent Rain; | 
when the Windows or Floodgates of Heaven were Gen. vii. 4 
open’d at the Deluge, and which afforded the '}> 1. 
main Quantity of Waters at that Time. It be- 
ing evident upon Computation, that the Comet’s N. Theor. | 
Atmofphere, through which the Earth /pafs’d, Slut 60. 
though at the Diftance of 10,000 Miles, and 

which the Earth would carry off with it, would | 
be equal to a Column of Vapours of about 100,000 
Miles in Altitude, and whofe Bafe was a great 
Circle of the Earth: which Column, though it 
were prodigious rare, would yet, when conden- 
fing gradually into Rain, and gradually falling : 
down upon the Earth, afford abundantly enough 
for this violent Rain before us. Nor has there 
ever been affign’d a different Caufe of thele vatt 
Rains at all fufficient for an univerfal Deluge, 
in any other Hypothefis whatfoever. 


XII. Hence alfo we eafily account for the Be- 
ginning of thofe Rains, and of that Deluge, ex- 
actly and only on the Year, Month and Day 
affign’d; fince that and only that Year, and 
Month and Day, this:Comet did or could ap- 
proach near enough to the Earth to afford it 
Water for this Deluge. I mean this within an 
intire Period of 575 Years. Nor does it appear, 
that any other ancienter or later Return of this 
Comet happened when the Earth was near the 
fame Place of its annual Orbit, which yet 1s ab- 
folutely neceffary for that Purpofe. Nor does 
the Situation of any other known Comet render Del. Dera; 
its near Approach to ee Earth fo much as pol-p. 3, 4+ 


QO 4 fible, 
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fible. Which Circumftances give us the plaineft 
phyfical Account of the exaét Time of the.com- 
mencing of the Deluge, according to both the 
facred and prophane T eftimonies thereto relating. 


XIIL. Hence alfo we eafily account for that 
Gen. vii. Other main Caufe of the Deluge, the breaking up 
il, of the fountains of the great deep: For when the 

near Approach of the Comet to the Earth had 
render’d the Shape of that internal denfe Fluid, 
on which its upper Cruft refted, fo very oblong 
and oval ; and its Surface fo much larger than 
before, as to occdfion the opening of its perpen- 
dicular Fiffures, which are vifible at’ this Day, 
efpecially in ftony and mountainous Places; when 
this, I fay, was the cafe; the vatt Weight of the 
new additional Waters from the Comet would 
attempt to prefs this upper Earth deeper into 
the denfe Fluid below, efpecially in the Vallies, 
which Preflure would naturally {queeze up the 
fubterraneous Waters, through the mountainous 
Fiffures then open, and would throw them out 
upon the Earth, and fo joyn the fubterraneous 
to the cometical Waters, for the Supply of a 
Quantity fufficient for fo vaft a Purpofe as that 
of an univerfal Deluge. -Nor has any other Hy- 
pothefis, I think, accounted for thefe fecondary 
Waters for the Deluge, any more than for the 
former, 


XIV. Hence alfo we eafily account for the 

exact Time of the thus breaking up or opening 

Gen, vii. “all tbefe Hountains of the great deep; viz. the very 
BE. firft Day of the Deluge; that Day, and that on- 
ly being, in this Theory; the peculiar one, when 

the Comet was near enough to open the fame 


Piffures, 
| XV, Hence 
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XV. Hence we eafily account for the exad | 
Time of Noab and his Family, and al] the Ani- 
mals going into the Ark, viz. the very fame Day a 
when the Flood began: fince it appears by the 
Situation of the Centre of the Main or Northern | 
Continent of the prefent Earth, arifing probably 
from that higheft Elevation of the internal den{e 
Fluid, which was rais’d by the neareft Approach 
of the Comet thereto, and by the Situation of the 
Place where Noah lived before the Deluge; which 
feems to have been in China, far Eaftward from 
that Centre, and from thofe Gordyean Mountains i 
where the Ark refted afterwards; it appears, I 
fay, by thefe Situations, as compar’d with the 
diurnal Motion, that the Ark was in that Hemi- 
{phere of the Earth, which was ftill free from 
any Rains, this Day of the violent Defcent of the 
Vapours of the Comet’s Atmofphere, or. firft 
Day of the Deluge ;: and that therefore this was 
as proper a Day for the Entrance of Noab, his 
Family and the other Animals into the Ark, as 
any other whatfoever. 


XVI. Hence we eafily account for the Uni- 
verfality of this Deluge; that all the Regions of 
the Earth, all the high bills under the whole heaven Genvi.19, 
were covered, even Ararat it felf, the very higheft Nie 
then. of them all; and that on which the Ark hana 
refted, 15 Cubits deep.~ It being no wonder that 
‘the before mentioned Column of Vapours, whofe 
Bafe was a great Circle of the Earth, and whofe 
- Altitude was no lefs than about 100,000 Miles, 
fhould afford Water to drown the whole Earth. 
It being plain by Computation that fuch a Quan- y. Theor: 
tity of Vapour, though it were 500 times as rare Solut. 60. 
as Water, would, when it was turn’d into Water, 
: . cover 
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cover the Earth to a much greater Altitude, than 
that of any Mountain whatfoever. 


XVII. Hence we eafily account for the af 
Gen. vii. /waging of the Waters by a wind paffing over the 
2,3. earth, and by the goings and returnings of thofe 
Waters continually upon the ceafing of the Rains, 
and the Stoppage of the Eruption of the fubterra- 
neous Waters. For ’tis plain that after the Co- 
met was gone, the Defcent of the Vapours in Rain 
would at laft exhauft and clear the Air of its Va- 
pours, and put an end to the Rain; that alfo the 
natural Gravity of the Particles of the Earth, 
which had been pull’d a little afunder at the De- 
luge, would make them gradually fettle clofer 
and clofer together, ’till with the Help of the 
incumbent Water they put a Stop to the afcend- 
ing Streams, efpecially in the lower Fiffures, that 
the Wind would carry off fome of thofe Waters 
into the Air in Vapour, and would hurry the Wa- 
ters themfelves over the Fiffures for their drain- 
ing off by the fame into the Bowels of the up- 
per Earth, which was the main Receptacle : it 
W. Theor, being plain, that many of its Strata would re- 
Solut. 63. ceive mighty Quantities of them, and that they 
are in moft Places full of fuch Water at this 
Day. Only we are to note here, that neither the 
wid, Scripture, nor the Phenomena of Nature, fup- 
pofe the intire draining away of the Waters to 
have been near fo fudden .as has been generally 
fuppos’d, but the contrary; and that according- 
ly our Method of drawing them off, which is 
that of a very gradual Defcent through the Fif 
fures, and a Diffufion of them by degrees every 
way through the proper Strata of our Earth, 
does give the beft Account of that Matter. 


XVIIL. Hence 
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XVII. Hence we eafily account for ‘the two 
grand Continents of our/prefent Earth, with the 
great Ocean which is ‘iow between them 3 Vi. 
that the one Continent is larger than the other ; $ 
that the larger lies moft part on the North, and 
the fmaller moft part on the South fide of the E- 
quator; that the middle of the larger lies about 
16 or 18 Degrees of Northern, and that of the 
fmaller about the fame number of Degrees of 
Southern Latitude; that'the Diftance between the 
Continents, meafuring from the Northern South- 
eaftward, is greater than that South-weftward; 
that thefe Continents are unevenly terminated, 
with many Iflands, ufually neareft to, and the 
deepeft Parts of the Ocean ufually ‘fartheft from 
thofe Continents. All thefe Circumftances being 
no other than the natural Confequences of that 
double Tide and Elevation of the fubterraneous 
Fluid, and incumbent Earth, at the Time of the 
Year affign’d for the Beginning of this Deluge, 
by the Approach of the Comet; and the Impof- 
fibility of the Earth’s intire Reftoration to its © 
original or-fpherical Figure again ; all which has 
been fhewn particularly to the Readers in the 
New Theory it felf, and may tolerably well be 
apprehended by the confidiering Readers of this 
Epitome. 


XIX) Hence we-eafily account for the Phaeno- 
mena of our prefent upper Earth, its Strata and 
Contents; thofe I mean which I have given an 
exact and particular Account of ‘in the New 
Theory, from Dr. Woodward's Natural Hiftory of 
the Earth, viz. that it is evidently every where pyxnom: 
new and fiGitious face’ the Deluge, and lies up- & Solut. 
on the old or Antediluvian Surface; that its Par- 75-99. 

ticles ~ 
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ticles were at the Time of that Deluge loofe and 
divided; that this heterogeneous Mafs fubfided 
eradually downwards, :and that nearly, though 
not exactly, according to the Law of {pecifick 
Gravity; that it carry’d down with it, and. in- 
clos’d in itfelf vaft Multitudes, not only of Trees, 
Plants, and Vegetables, but alfo of Fifhes which 
are at this Day lodg’d therein, and their Shells 
found fometimes in the very middle of Beds of 
Stone and Marble; all which Circumftances are 
exceeding remarkable, and the plaineft Demon- 
ftration that there has been anciently fuch an uni- 
verfal Deluge. Nor are thefe ftrange Phzeno- 
mena other than the natural Refult of fuch 
chaotick and confufed Vapours as the Atmofphere 
of a Comet mix’d with the Waters fqueez’d out 
of the Bowels of the Earth, mult leave for its 
Sediment upon the ancient Surface. Nor is the 
depth of this factitious Earth of 200 or 300 Feet, 
at all too great for the Sediment of Waters which 
cover’d, even at that Time, the higheft Moun- 
tains ; which Mountains yet in that oval Shape of 
the Earth then, muft have been much more ele- 
vated than any that are now upon it. 


XX. Hence we eafily account for the length- 
ening of the Space of a Day, or Retardation of 
the diurnal Revolution of the Earth, which is 
but neceflary for the adjufting the Solar and Lu- 
nar Years before the Deluge. For upon Compu- 
tation the additional Quantity of Matter derived 
from the Comet, and fpread over the Eurth, 
would retard the diurnal Motion, and lengthen 
the Day in the Proportion of the prefent Lunar 


_N. Theor, Lear of 355% Days, to a Solar of 360 Days, 
Hyp. 11, which feems to have been the Aftronomical Year 


§ 6.-p. 
204, 205. 


of the Antediluvians, as it appears to have thence 
been 
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been the Civil Year over all the World for many N. Theor, 
Ages after the Deluge. Of which Phanomena Hyp. 10 
this Retardation of the diurnal Motion of the 
Earth, which muft neceflarily arife in our Ac- 
count of the Deluge from a Comet’s Atmofphere, 


gives us the moft eafy and agreeable Solution 
poffible. 


XXI{, Hence we alfo eafily account for the 
Change that was made of the Courfe of the four 
Rivers of Paradife by the Deluge, whereby the 
Mofaick Defcription, fuited to their Antedilu- cep, 3. 
vian, does not now agree to their Poftdiluvian 10—14, 
State. For the Channels of thofe old Rivers be- 
ing now, according to this Account, buried fome 
hundreds of Feet under the Sediment of the Wa- 
ters of the Deluge, ’tis no great wonder that the 
new Rivers of the fame Countrey, do not well an- 

{wer to the Defcriptions of the old ones. Tho’ 
{till the prefent Rivers Tigris and Euphrates do 
preferve in general the Situation of the ancient Pa- 


‘ ; bs . ’ N. Theor, 
-radife to this Day: as I have elfewhere fhew’d. |, yportial 


XXII. Hence, laftly, we eafily account for this 
Deluge as it was Divine ; and as it was a juft and 
terrible Judgment brought by the Providence of 
God for the Deftruction of a wicked World. For 
though the Solutions here given are mechanical, 
and depend upon the known Laws of Matter, 
Motion and Gravity; and the Calculations are 
ftri€tly aftronomical and geometrical; as in all 
phyfical Solutions they ought to be: Yet is all 
this no Impediment to the Interpofition of God 
and his Providence in this grand Cataftrophe, but 
rather a fure Demonftration of the fame. For 
the principal Foundation of Mechanifm, I mean 
the Power of Gravity, is it felf now known to 
be the direct Interpofition of the Divine homies 

Cc 
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. The Orbits and Periods of Comets and Planets 
are known to be no way fix’d by Neceffity or 
Chance, but to have been originally ordered and 
adjufted by Divine Providence. Nor could fuch 
a Coincidence as this of the near Approach of this 
Comet to our Earth, juft at fuch a Time, when 
the Wickednefs of the World was fo prodigioufly © 
great; juft to fuch a Diftance as fhould drown 
the reft of the old wicked World, without de- 
ftroying the Earth itfelf, or even the fmall righ- 
teous Remains of it in the Ark; juft in fuch Cir- 
cumftances as fhould make way for the Prefer- 
vation and Recovery of Mankind, and the other 
Animals by a new Stock afterward, and all this 
exactly according to the Denunciations and 

Gen. iv.3. Phreatenings of God by Noah 120 Years before 
it came; be without the immediate Concern of 
Divine Providence; and without affording a 
moft convincing Demontftration of God’s Juftice 
in drowning the wicked and impenitent, and of 
his Goodnefs in preferving the one righteous Fa- 
mily then in the World, to all future Genera- 

2Petii.s.tions: or in St. Peter’s Words, of Not /paring 
the old World: but of faving Noab, the eighth 
Perfon a Preacher of righteoufne/s, when he brought 
this amazing flood upon the world of the ungodly. 
But of this and many other Particulars, with the 
noble and important Confequences from thefe 
Solutions, efpecially as fo exactly agreeing with 

N. Theor, the Accounts given us in Holy Scripture, I have . 

- eor, : : 

Del. Dem, treated more largely elfewhere: whither there- 

Aftron. fore I muft refer the curious Reader, who defires 

Princip. of more compleat Satisfaction. 

Religion. 


London, 1 : 
September 29.1736 WILL. Wu ISTON 
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uf publifed, beautifully printed in one Vol. Quarto, 
(Price, fixteen Shillings, bound.) 


Minn Chorenenfis Hiftorize Armeniace Li- 
bri IIT. accedit Ejyufdem Scriptoris Epitome 
Geographie. Pramittitur Preefatio, que de Li- 
teratura & Verfione facra Armeniaca agit; & fub- 
jicitur Appendix, quae continet Epiftolas duas, pri- 
mam Corinthiorum ad Paulum Apoftolum, alte- 
ram, Pauli Apoftoli ad Corinthios, nunc primum 
ex Codice MS. integré divulgatas. 

Armeniacé ediderunt, Latiné verterunt, Notif- 
gue illuftrarunt, Gulielmus & Georgius, Gul. 
Wahiftoni Filii, Aulz Clarenfis in Academia Can- 


_ tab. aliquandiu Alumni. 


Printed for Fobu Whifton, at Boyle’s Head near Wa- 
ter-Lane, Fleet-Street. 


Where may be had, 


‘Remarks on Spencer’s Poems and MItton’s 
Paradife Regain’d. Price 25. 

The Primitive Eucharift Reviv’d, or an Account 
of the Doétrine and Praétice of the two firft Cen- 
turles, concerning the Celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper, occafioned by a late Treatife, intituled, 
A plain Account of the Nature and End of the Sa- 
crament of the Lord’s Supper. By WitLiam 
WHISTON, M.A. Price 15. 6d. 


As alfo, the following Books, written by the fame 
Author, and moft of his other Works. 


An Enquiry into the Evidence of Arch-Bifhop 
i Cranmer’ 


Cranmer’s Recantation, or Reafons for a Sufpici- 
on that the pretended Copy of it is not Genuine, . 
Price 6 d. | 

Six Differtations. J. The Teftimony of Fof- 
phus concerning Fefus Chrift, Fobn the Baptiff, and 
Fames the Fuft, vindicated. I. The Copy of the 
Old Teftament made Ufe of by Foephus, proved 
to be that which was collected by Nebemiab. III. 
A Reply to Dr. Sykes’s Defence of his Differtation 
on the Eclipfe at Chri/’s Paffion. IV. The Chro- 

nology of the facred Scriptures, and the Truth of 
their Predictions confirmed by Eclipfes and Aftro- 
nomical Obfervations. V. Remarks on Sir J/aac 
Newton's Obfervations on Daniel and the Apocalyp/e. 
VI. A Demonftration that our Saviour’s Miniftry 
continued at leaft four Years. Price 4 s. 

The Teftimony of Phlegon, concerning the Dark- 
nefs and Earth-quake at our Saviour’s Paffion, vin- 
dicated. Price 1s. 

Hiftorical Memoirs of the Life of Sam. Clarke, 
D..D.. Price gh OF. 

Three Effays. I. The Council of Nice vindicat- 
ed, from the Athanafian Herefy. II. A Collection 
of Ancient Monuments, relating to the Trinity. 
HII. Primitive Liturgy. Price 45. 6 d. 

Sermons and Effays on feveral Subjetts, Price 
45. 6d. 

_ An Effay towards reftoring the true Text of the 
Old Teftament, witha large Appendix, and a Sup- 
plement about the Canticles. Price 65. 

Primitive Chriftianity Reviv’d, 5 Vol. Compleat. 
TICE 1304 Bes, 

The fame, in one Volume, all Englifb. Price 6s. 


Where may be had ready Money for any Library or 
| Parcel of Books. 
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